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■ CHAPTER 1: INTRofitJCTION 

In 19J2, the Indian Education Act was passed by Congrers. A^OffljE^of Indian 
Education, within the U.S. Office of Education, was created by t^^TeStslatlon to 
administer the provisions of the Act, For the first time, a ifla j oXjio i an 
education program was located outside the Bureau of Indian \Affairs (BIA) . 
Although' there were difficulties in the initial implementation of, the Act* the 
Office of Indian Education was able to provide funds to public school districts 
for the first .time* In 1973, to meet the "special educational needs of Indian 
students," . " ? 

i 

This report presents the results of an evaluation of Part.- A of the -Indian 
Education Act. The Part A Program provides formula* grarits s upon approved 
applications^ to local educational agencies provided they meet specified criteria 
relative to, the enrollment of Indian children within their districts-^ To 
receive a jfrant, eligible school districts are to* have established an Indian 
parent committee; to have conducted a ne<jds assessment to determine the special 
educational needs of the Indian stuoents enrolled in their schooTs; and ~ to have 
developed a program plan based upon those identified needs. The other twoJnaJor 
components of the Act, Parts B and C, authorize the award of special grants to 
Indian tribes, organizations, and Institutions of higher education in order to 

improve the educational opportunites for Indians, and were not part of the 

2 ! 
evaluation. 1 . * * * 

The study was conducted by the authority of the Secretary of Education, and 
represents the first Impact evaluation of. trfe Part A Program since Its 



V A local education agency is entitled to receive a grant If the number of 
Indian children enrolled in that agency's schools either totals ten or more* or 
represents at least half the total, enrollment for that agency. However, an 
agency may apply without regard to the enrollment requirements if it Is located 
in Alaska* Callfornla^r Oklahoma, or Is on, or 1n proximity to, an Indian 
reservation* 

2a small proportion^ of Part A funds go to tribally-operated and Indtan- 
cbntrolled schools on or near reservations, and these were ntit luded In this 
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inception, 3 The study was conducted in response .to requests from the Senate 
Interior Committee for systematic information describing Part A Program 
operations and impacts and from the House Subcommittee on Interior and the 
Committee on Education and Labor, which had also repeatedly asked for similar 
' information. 

* 

- * 
The Part A Program regulations are bnpad, and the Program permits a wide spectrum 
of allowable activities to be carried out in a number of different ways * The 
regu 1 at i ons ' proh ibi t the use of^grant funds to supplant activities supported by 
state,- local , or other federal funds which would, in the absence of grant funds-, 
be made available for the education of Indian children* The projects, therefore, 
supplement existing programs by providing such permissible services and 
activities as: tutoring in basic skill subject areas; instruction iq tribal^ 
heritage* Indian history, and political organization; accelerated^ Instruction 
that provides additional educational opportunities; instruction In Indian 
languages and Indian arts and crafts; home-school liasTon services; personal and 
academic related counseling services; a^nd vocational and post-secondary awareness 
programs* . > 

Study -Purpose and Framework 

When- tne Indian Education Act was passed, Congress, Indian leaders, and concerned 
others expected the Part A Program to cause a number of changes 1n the education 
of American Indian and Alaska Native students, and the relationship between 
public schools and Indian communities. 'This study was launched to determine 
what, if any, changes or impacts had occurred. Specifically, the evaluation's 
objectives- were: 

• To describe the range of Part A project objectives, the groups of children 
served, the academic and cultural activities provided, and the' patterns of ■ 
funding; 



3a national descriptive study of the Part A Program was completed in November 
1978 for the Department of Education ( A National Evaluation' Survey of Projects 

'Funde d Under Title IV, Part A of the Indian Education Ac t of 6y 
Commun-lcations Technology Corporation of Marl ton, Nd) which provided 
Information useful 1n the design of this impact evaluation^ . 
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• To determine the nature and extent of Fart A Program impacts on 
Indian/Alaska Native students, Indian/Alaska Native parents, and local , 
school districts; and ' 

• To determine what s if any* changes' legislation or regulations Would 
provide more comprehensive and effective ways of meeting the educational 

. needs of Indian/Alaska Native children. 

From the outset, the study was recognized ^s being highly complex, The central 
task was tq assess the impact of a ten-year old program whose purpose was to 
serve the "special- educational and culturally related academic needs" of Indian 
and Alaska Native students in grades K-12 from over ^200 tribal or cultural groups 
located in over 1,000 school districts. This purpose was to be accomplished 
through local projects which received quite small amounts of money, and with 
program regulations which directed local projects to be supplementary In nature 
and tailored to local needs and conditions- Even as the evaluation began, it was 
clear that a wide diversity of 'objectives, activities* and context characterized^ 
the Part A Program* ' ^ > y 

* 

To assess the Part A Program adequately required an equally complex study 
design, ^gft broadly, this evaluation was conceived as a multidimensional study 
focused upon identifying the Part A Program's results since its inception in 
1972; ' It "included an inquiry Into: (a) the Program's origins, and initial intent; 
(b) the operations of the off ice responsible for administering the Indian ^ > 
Education Program; and (c) local level operations and results based on visits to 

a representative sample of projects, . 

■ * 

■ i ■ , . • 

From another perspective* the study may be viewed as consisting of four related* 

. * . •» 
studies. As depicted in Table 1-1, they are: . 

• • if 

• The Preliminary and Exploratory<Study; 

• The- Local Projects Impact Study; 

• The Alternative Resources Study; and 

• The Small Projects Study. 



4i n fy 80, the year on which study design decisions were based, -there were 
1,094 Part A prefects; thr median grant was $22,2J6, witif grants ranging from 
$1,042 to $969,628, In that year, 25 percent of the projects received grants of 
less than $10,000, and only 17 percent received grants of $60,000 or more. 
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TABLE 1-1 

QVERVIEW OF. IMPACT EVALUATION DESIGN 



J 



Background Study 

' {1} 



Exploratory Stuay 

Laflilailoji and Eagulation 
S*viei 



QXe7ft&nl Laval Study 

- .») ; ;_ 



C&sm History of 
Qlf Activities, 
OperatlCM*. and 
fearactarl sties 

Document Ravla* Of 
Gil ind Local Mace rial 

%, _ . 

Persona! Interviews with 
Congressional staff. 
ijSfff and Oil officials 
md staff 




Local Project- 
* tiapact SEydy* 
(3) 



Operations/ Out 
Study 



aepresantatlv* 
saw la of 
refunded 
prijec^s SEAs; 
Indian Evaluation 
1 Technical 
Resmirca Centers 

Structured 
interviews, and 



(and supp^amntad 
as tarranted by 
unstructurad topic 
guides) 



AT tematlve Resourcas 

Study 



Telephone Survey of 
Unfundad L£As 

Bevies of Federal 
Pr ogram ! Materials \ 



Sistere* Cxtaait, and tflprovamants Hated In laejact Areas 



S tudent .Orients**? 
Acadattlc Isairovoenits 

'School Attendance* Retantlpn and Completion 
Attitudes toward School, Self and lelnf An Indian 
, Knowledge of Past Secondary .Educational Opportunities 

rton^Student OHarroud, : 

Iiinul iiwiir of Indian Parents In'otildren's Education 
fiiuul iM—iir of Indian Parents In Pubtfc School 01 strict 
to* tnd1an-ae!ated,Curr<iaiIufli Or Other. Katerfal 
CHaata In Schools aijd District Toward Indian Students 
£aploy«nt\3f Indians ly Schools 

Support of Indian Coaaa^nlty for fvb\ ie School Districts 



| Current Laval s of Prooraai Effectiveness. Continuing, Needs fnr Service, and ftac**gffndations for Future 



Action^ 



-Aoproxlwataly SO-90X of the Evaluation resources art devoted to this study 
(Study S). Tnej purpose of rtudlas 1 and 2 are to provide. Imoorxant cOhttxtatU 
and interpretive information relevant to theMo^era of ^bcal projects* The 
purpose of Study 4 is la address several topics o^partlajlar in tarts t to x 
C uwyrajj and to provide l uftjms tion which will be us eful in considering tfoe 
cpMftfttriiii ? fftad fir and directions ".of; tta Part A ynjyiaa* ^ fjEj * 




The 'Preliminary and Exploratory Study was essentially an evaluabil ity assessment 
and information acquisition endeavor undertaken to provide information necessary 
for. the evaluation's design. Included were* 

* * - -r^ 

• A review of literature pertinent to Indian education and impact evaluation; 

t A review of the Indian Education Act's legislation, hearings, and 
regulations; • 

• A review of Part A, documents, appl Ications, and other local project and 
district material on file with the Department of Education; 

• Personal interviews with congressional staff, and officials and staff from 
several offices within-, the Department of Education; and 

• Visits to nine Part A projects representing a diverse cross-section of . 
settings, sizes, and types of Program activities. 

The diversity of expectations, needs, activities, and settings became clear 
during this early, assessment** ^Except at the broadest of levels* there were 
substantive disagreements among key staff within the Department of Education and ^ 
also among congressional offices regarding the purpose of the Part A Program and 
criteria by which it should be assessed. For some, the program was perceived 
primarily in terms of improving basic academic skills, For others. Its primary 
purpose was to heighten awareness and understanding of Indian history and 
culture, or to Increase student pride and le If -esteem."' Also, for many, but not 
all, the primary goals of the Program included bringing about attitude and policy 
level change within local education agencies,. Similarly* -many also considered 
increases In the involvement op Indian parents in the local school system a 
critically Important dimension of the Program, 

These varying perspectives wer<§ held by persons wltfr legitimate .interests and ^ 
influence' 1p the^ Part A, Program, and had been communicated,, at least to some 
extent, as priorities to loci! projfct staffs, Thus, inu, planning the evaluations 
it was decided to gather and report impacts on each of these areas, However, it 
was recognized that because of limited project resources and the federal mandate ^ 

S . ; > 

« • -- 5 - 

f - m - 
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that projects be locally designed, it would be inappropriate to expect most 
projects to have discernible Impacts in each. 

The Local Projects Impact Study was the central focus of the evaluation, and its 
results constitute x the major portion of this report. In brief, the data for this 
s tud> were collected from a stratified random sample of 115 of the Part A 
projects funded during the )S81-82 school year, which\fere funded for three 
consecutive school years (1979-80, 1980-81, 1981-82) ind which reported having 
more than 30 Indian students' in 1980, By screening ^put projects which had not 
been consistently funded and projects with small numbers of students, the study 
was assured a sample of 'projects with sufficient numbers of students and with a 
history that would allow the gathering of longitudinal data which could be used 
to provide an assessment of project impacts over a period of time, A total of 
865, or 85 percent of all Part A public scTTool projects funded during 1981-82, 
'remained in the universe after screening (the others were included in the Small 
Projects Study or the Alternative Resources Study described belpw). Interview or 
questionnaire data "were gathered from a variety of respondents from each of the 
115 projects in the study sample. School recorc. were also consulted for 
information concerning students,, project activities, and the characteristics of 
the school district itself. Tables 1-2 and 1-3 provide a listing of the data 
collection instruments and the number of respondents or school districts from 
which data were obtained for each .instrument. A discussion of the methods and 
procedures used in this study are .presented as Chapter 2 of this report. ' 

The Alternative Resources Study examined the federal, state, and local-funding 
resources, other than funds from Part A of the. Indian Education Act, for the 
education, of Indian/Alaska Native children.;*/^* results are based- on a , 
probability sample of school districts with Indian students, both districts, which 
'do and do not receive Part. A funds. Projects which were not visited as part gt- ^ 
the Impact Study wire contacted by telephone, and a review of pertinent federal 
program material s was also conducted. - ' \ 



5 A description and the results' of these preliminary activities are presented- 
In: Relmer, J; Interim Report on the Part- A Progr am; A review of findings to 
date, March 1381. * * 
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TABLE 1-2 



RESPONDENTS TO FALL AND SPRING INTERVIEWS AND 
QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTRATIONS 



Respondents 



LEA Administrators* \ 

Title IV Project Directors 

Title IV Staff ^ " 

Tutors of Indian Students 

Indian Students, Grades 4-6** 

Indian Students, Grades 7-12** 

Title IV Parent Committee Chairperson 

Title IV Parent Committee Members 

Parents of ! Indian /Students 

Elementary and Secondary School Principals 

Regular Classroom Teachers of Indian Students 

Indian Community/Tribal Leaders Not Associated w/Part A 



*Fa1 ^Superintendents and supervisors of Part A Project Directors, 
Spring-Supervisors only* 



Fal 1 


Sprinq 


154 


109 


m 


108 


114 


413 




329 


5,393 


5,201 


8,145 


7,369 


114 






290 




1,545 




450 




1,307 




102 



**A discussion of the representativeness of the student sample is presented on 
pp. 42-44, " . ; ________ 



TABLE 1-3 
DATA COLLECTED FROM SCHOOL RECORDS 



Type of Data Collected 




Number of Cases* 


School district characteristics 

* ■ ■ ?; ? 

School attendance of Indian students 
(5 years per students where available; 




115 districts 




8,376 students 


Reading and math achievement test scores 
(spring 1981) 




6,425 students 


Cfiaracteristlcs and progress of tutored 
Indian students** 




3,123 students * 


1 

High school completion data on 5 cohorts 
of Indian sophomores (T971-1979) 




2,09$ former students 


-*SchooT record data were collected only once, 
depending on the type of data. 


either during the fall or spring * 


**Tutors filled out forms for each tutored student. 





Final ly f the Small ^Projects Study 'involved the examination of Part A projects 
receiving $5,000 or less in 1981 and/or carving 30 or fewer Indian students, and 
which were funded for three consecutive years (1979-80 through 1981-82) . All 32 
of these projects were selected, and a review of their applications and other 
grant materials was ecndueted at the Indian Education Program office in the 
Department of Education* 

Telephone interviews were attempted with project -directors, parent committee 
chairs, and a district administrator at all projects. Various materials were 
also requested and later reviewed* Three of the most promising projects were 
visited and more detailed jiata gathered. The results of this essentially 
qualitative assessment of the Impacts of very small projects are presented in 
Chapter 13 of this report* 

Indian Involvement in -the Study ' * 

7 " 7 ' * ' . • 

The Department of Education required that the final design and Implementation of 
the study make heavy use of Indian professionals. Thus, from Its start, the 
study was designed to provide for the substantive Involvement of Indian educators 
at al T points, For example, as much cultural matching of Interviewers with 
respondents as possible was r^uired In order to Increase the probability of 
gaining valid and useful data. Similarly, it was required that Indian 
researchers play a substantive role fn the study's conceptual des.ign, the 
development of data collection instruments, and data analysis and interpretation, 

V - - . " ^ ' 

Consequently, during the early stages of -the evaluation,. Development Associates 
Identified and. initiated ongoing consultations with knowledgeable Indian and 
Native American educators' who possessed a variety of experience and expertise-. 
These individuals were krioin to have a thorough knowledge and understanding of 
Indian communities; organizations, and education* in -general, and of the Part A 
Program, In particular, These consultations and Involvements provided insights "■ 
and strategies bearing uflpn the study's design, Implementation, and analysis* 
They were also quite helpful In establishing the study's credibility within the 
Indian and ^Native communities^ and in securing cooperation from schools, both * of 
which facilitated data collection throughout the study ♦ - 



In addition, a technical advisory panel to the study war constituted. This panel 
wis made up of Indian educators and reseachers from across the country who met to 
review and advise 'the study's staff with respect to study design, data collection 
"and analyses, They participated in decisions regarding areas and strategies of 
.investigation; reviewed all instrumentation; participated in sampling and data 
collection decision-making; reviewed preliminary data and advised regarding the 
anf lytic plans; and individually reviewed and commented on drafts of this 
report. Throughout the study, each of these Individuals devoted significant 
\amounts of time and energy to the effort, Consistently, they were free in their 
criticisms of draft materials and made valuable contributions to the evaluation 
overall. 

The study also utilized over sixty Indian professionals as paid consultants at 
various critical points. Throughout, Bear Chief and Associates (an Indian owned 
and staffed consulting firm) served as a subcontractor to Development - 
Associates, During the instrument development stage, some forty Indian educators 
teachers, project directors, and university professors — reviewed and offered 
revisions to the various questionnaires. Data collection Itself was undertaken 
virtually entirely by Indian or Alaska Native professionals. Field staff were 
provided an intense week of special training prior to the fall data collection 
and a second week of training prior to the project' visits In the spring, The 
field staff consisted of university faculty members, upper level graduate 
"students with prior .work experience, and- experienced* professional staff ; from 
Indian firms or organizations- with whom subcontracting arrangements had been made 

Data analysis also Included heavy Indian Involvement, < Native American graduate 
students at Arizona State University conducted the coding of all open-ended 
questionnaire responses from Native American interviewees, J It was clear during 
the early analytic phase of the study that, Indian educators could more accurately 
analyze the responses of Indian parents and project staff than could coders with 
little cultural or programmatic Insight, Similarly, Native Americanjraduate 
students from Pennsylvania State University were used to provide ratings based on 
a qualitative assessment of recorded data of the cultural components of the Part 
A projects* More substantively, several Indian researchers were directly 
involved in planning and conducting statistical data analyses and writing draft 
sections of the study 1 s reports, 
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£oopsration with Local Education Agencies 

The evaluation design required considerable time and cooperation from the local 
school districts that became involved. In addition to Part A Program staff and 
members of the Indian community, superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
principals and teachers were surveyed and files reviewed. Frequently, developing 
the sampling frames for the selection of Indian students and securing school 
attendance records and achievement test scores on Individual students involved/ 
considerable time from school personnel. 6 With few exceptions, school 
districts readily agreed to participate "in the study and maintained their 
cooperation throughout the school year. 7 Typically, school personnel were 
interested in their Part A projects and desired to assist in the Progr 
evaluation. - 

Local cooperation of school officials. was encouraged somewhat by offering to 
provide local staff with feedback on y their projects. To accomplish this, the 
study design called for supplying' project staff with information "which could *oe 
useful in planning future activities collected from t lu , sites as soon after the 
spring data collection^ as possible. Thus, during the ,'i , and early winter of 
the 1982-83 school year, jthe participating projects were sent summarized results 
of surveys of regular classroom teachers, kp^d Ian students, and Indian parents at 
their site. Also, most projects were provided with analyses of , Indian student 
achievement test scores and with school attendance data comparing Indian -students 
in their districts with state or national norms. 

i ' . 

\ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Content and Organization of this Report 

From the outset, the Department of Education made it clear that this study was of 
concern to a variety of quite, different audiences. Various groups within the 
Department, the Congress, the Native American Community, the state education 

- . ' • 

— p ; — — — ,, 

6 In some cases, the cost of their time* was reimbursed through the study, but 
often it was not./ „ / , v. 




agencies, and the local school districts have a el- Interest in particular findings 
and the results overall* Early in thi study, it^jaecame clear that not all 
potentially relevant issues or questions could be addressed within the existing 
resource limits, It was also clear that the various audiences would not always 
agree In their Interpretations of the Part A Program 1 s historical context, study 
findings, or the preferred style and format for presenting results. 

Consequently, various strategic decisions and -accomodations have been made 
throughout-. .With respect to analytic content, the study team attempted to 
address the key issues raised early in the study by congressional staff, 
responsible persons In the Department of Education, and members of the Indian 
Community on the study advisory panel. Regarding the context of findings, a 1 
middle ground . has. been sought* Some historical and organizational materials ace 
presented in Chapter 4 as Important context for local project findings, and the 
results of a separate study of the role of the states in Indian education is 
presented as Appendix 4 # . The report, however, does not purport to thoroughly 
. address the. long and dbmplex fiffstory of Indian education in the United States. A 
middle ground was sought as well with respect to interpretation and presentation 
of results. Where deemed appropriate, interpretations of findings are offered 
and extended analyses were made. Elsewhere, however, the data are largely, 
allowed to speak for themselves, as their meaning is embedded in controversies 
over values or interpretations of legal or historical facts. 

With respect to the structure^ of this volume, Chapter 2 provides a summary of the. 

study methods and procedures. Chapter 3 provides some historical context for the 

Indian Education Act and a discussion of -the background' and operations of the 

Part A Program at the federal level. Chapter 4 provides an* overview of the Part 

A Program, including a description of local settings and participants, and 

Chapter 5, discusses the needs addressed and the objectives of the local 

projects. Chapters 6 through 12 describe particular project activiiies and their 

results, Specifically, they address academic performance (Chapter 6), student 

attendance (Chapter 7), Cultural programs (Chapter 8), student attitudes toward 

school and self (Chapter, 9>, student knowledge of post high school academic 

opportunities (Chapter 10), parent involvement (Chapter 11), and impacts on the 

.t • 
practices and climate 1n school districts J Chapter 12). Chapter 13 provides the 
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results of the qualitative survey of Very small projects, and Chapter 14 contains 
a suntnary of overall findings and conclusions. 

Finally t this volume contains five appendices. Appendix 1 contains a listing of 
major legislation affecting Indian education^ Appendix 2 contains a discussion 
of standard errors associated with ttfe estimates of selected Part" A Program 
characteristics- Appendix 3 presents detailed results of a path analysis, 
discussed In Chapter 11 , to determine what factors affect parents' general 
satisfaction with Part A project, Appendix 4 contains the results of a substudy 
focused on the role of the states in Indian education, and Appendix 5 contains ' 
the results of a .substudy focused on the resources used In public schools to 
serve Indian students in addition to those available through Part A. Chapter 2,* 
which immediately follows, contains. a summary of the study 1 s methods and. 
procedures * 



CHAPTER Zi OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



This chapter provides a summary of the key evaluation Issues ^facfng the study, 
and the design approaches and statistical techniques used, , The overall purpose 

of the evaluation was to reach some conclusions about the .impact of the Part A 

- / - 

Program of the Indian Education Art, 

The evaluation sought; to be accurate and sensitive enough to measure past and 
current Part A Program impacts without misrepresenting the Program and Its 
Importance* This was acknowledged as difficult because projects are small s 
supplementary in nature, and quite diversified In tjerms of program emphasis and 
the intensity, of program activity. Many projects intended to affect students 1 , 
self-esteem, pride in being an Indian, attitude toward Ychool, cultural 
knowledge, and many other areas, In addition to. academic improvement, Projects 
also sought to Increase parental Involvement >h the education of Indian children 
as well as Impact upon school districts, sctiobl^, and staff, 

Thus, the challenge was to design 'an evaluation which was responsive enough to 
access accurately and sensitively the myriad possible' past and current Part A* 
4 Program impacts, recognizing all the, while that the Program was not the only 
Intervention likely to affect Indian students. Besides regular school programs, 
Chapter 1, Johnson* O'Malley Act programs^ and other federal efforts, tribes and 
Indian organizations in many areas operate special educational programs focused 
en academic and cultural activities* More, specifically, the evaluation was 
designed to: \ 

i 

$ Describe the Part A Program, focusing* on local projects and students; and 

. • Assess tte extent to which Program activities have Impacted on Indian 

students, Indian parents, and the public schools which the students attend, 

Thus, the study may be conceived as a multidimensional evaluation of the Part A 
Program, focused upon identifying and explaining the results since its Inception 
in 1972, and including an inquiry Into, the Program's origins* operations at the 
federal level, and local -level Implementation, results, and ongoing needs* 



Overview of the Study Design 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the study actually involved four components* They 
were! 

• The Preliminary and Exploratory Study; 

• The Local Projects Impacts Study; 

• The Alternate Resources Study* and . * m 
•The Small Projects Study, 

* ■ - 

* 

The results of these four were Intended to provide: > 

• A balanced and detailed picture of the current levels of Part A Program 
involvement and effectiveness at the local level; 

• An estimate of the continuing need for federal assistance in the education 
of Indian childrenr^and 

• The necessary basis upon which to make recommendations for future? action, 
with regard to Part A and Federal^lnvolvement In the education of Indian 
children* 

r . - * ■ 

The evaluation required f a variety of descriptive and impact data about the . 

projects, the people directly or Indirectly involved, and ttfe settings (e.g,, 

comnuhity and school districts)/ that surround them. Building upon the knowledge 

and Information acquired during the Preliminary and Exploratory Study r an 

evaluation design was developed which evolved as the study progressed* « 

Indicators of potential Apact were sought and assessed from many different ■ 

sources and over several different "dimensions, as noted in Table 2-1 (Analytic 

Framework)", - 

These multiple Impact indicators from multiple sources were used to: 

* 

• Detect any form of Impact on that dimension,* if such had occurred; 

• * ' -. ' 

• Obtain a consensus or agreement among findings^ from different sources that 
an impact had occurred; and ^ v . '\ 

4 Obtain a fVller and more balanced picture of what types of impacts mlght* be 
attributable to Part A t so that the extent of Part A effectiveness could bp 
understood better and the : 'findings more easily presented tp various „ 
audiences. \ 35 
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Broadly speaking, the following six basic types of information were collected 

g 

within the scope of a" quasi-experimental Impact evaluation: 

• * 

• Descriptive data concerning project operations and funding; ' 

• Mediating variables that "explained 1 " impact measures; 

• Confounding variables (i .e. , factors at the core of Part A operations, such 
as funding from other sources, which made It potentially difficult to 
attribute outcomes to Part A); 

• Impacts on j students; 

• Impacts on parents and Indian communities; and 

• Impact on school districts, 

r . - 
The descriptive data were used to present a profile of the: 

• Students and communities served; 

• Sources of project funding; 

a Typical program components and services; _ . 

• Project staff character 1 sties; and ^ 

• LEAs and schools. 

• - 1 
Finally* Impact questions addressed by * topical studies were subgrouped where 

possible under broader research questions* Results for topical studies were 

Synthesized both for the narrow Impact questions addressed, as well as for the - 

broader questions. Where topical studies addressed identical or related Impact 

questions (as did the interview Instruments), the results of both were compared 

and synthesized. " Similarly; where qualitative studies Incidentally" picked up. S 

information relevant to results of the Interview, this Information was 

incorporated into the quantitative' results of the evaluation. . 

Major Issues Addressed by the Evaluation / 

As indicated in Chapter 1, three basic objectives governed th£^ study: 

/ 

%>• To describe accurately and sensitively the range of Part A project 

objectives/ target groups, cultural activities, and program funding patterns; 

• To determine the nature and extent of Part A Program impacts on 
Indian/Alaska Native students* their parents* and local school districts; and 
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• To determine what, if any, changes in legislation or regulations will 
provide a more systematic and effective approach to meeting the educational 
needs of American Indian/Alaska Native children- 

To address these objectives, a series of major study questions were developed and 
are shown in Table 2-2, These questions guided the identification of Information 
sources and types of data required, and aided In the selection of analytical 
tools. 



* TABLE 2-2 f 

MAJOR STUDY QUESTIONS GUIDING THE EVALUATION 



1, What are the organizational T fiscal, and human resources available to Part 
A projects, and how do projects utilize these resources? 

2, To what extent do the objectives of projects funded under the Part A 
Program address the special educational and/or culturally related academic 
needs of American Indian/Alaska Native children? ; 

3* How have Part A project activities been implemented? 

4, What are the Impacts of Part A projects on American Indian/Alaska Native 
students? a% - 

5, What Impacts do Part A projects have on the parents of American 
Indian/Alaska Native children and on the American Indian/Alaska Native 
community that projects serve? 

6, What impacts do Part A projects have upon their LEAs? 

7, How da federal-level activities, especially those of the Indian Education 
Program Office, affect Part A projects? 

8, What federal education funds are expended by local school districts on 
Indian students In grades K-12, and how many of these students are 
receiving various types of special services? . / 



Several of the study questions (1, 2, 3 t# ,and 8) were primarily descriptive in 
nature and thus addressed the first objective- Other questions (4, 5, and 6} 
focused primarily on the impact of Part A, The third objective was also 
addressed through question 7, which reviewed the Indian Education Program 
Office's policies and activities. " 

39 



Development associates, Ere, 



Two basic approaches ware used during the evaluation of the Part A Program* They 
are the quantitative and the qual itative/natural istic approaches* The • ■ 
quantitative approach involved collecting data on a representative sample of 
projects, using structured data collection instruments developed during the 
design phase of the study, Qualitative Inquiry was conducted at the same time in 
order to^examine a number of specific issues/topics In a subsample of projects* 
jfts purpose of blending the two approaches was to achieve a broader and more 
balanced Information and data base, and to provide a fuller, more complete 
picture of the Part A projects on which to base results and conclusions. The : " 
qualitative Issues addressed during, the Study are listed in Table 2-3. 

— 

TABLE 2-3 

- TOPICS INCLUDED IN THE QUALITATIVE PHASE OF THE EVALUATION' STUDY 



l s Effect of project activities on students going to college or other academic 
programs after high school (seeking anecdotes* special cases, rare events 
as evidence) ; , * 

2* Effects of changes in staff at the Indian Education Program Off Ice on local 
project operations; 

3* Need for (additional) technical assistance by projects In curriculum design 
and, developing other program materials; 

Impact of the Part A project upon the academic- achievement of Indian 
students, presently or in the past; and 

5* Impact of the local Part A program upon the attendance of Indian students 
in the school district* presently or In the past. 



Special Design Issues 

#■ * • 

1*. Design Constraints * Three major factors Influenced the design. First* 

certain of the legislatively-defined Program outputs are not easily measured** 

There are no generally accepted definitions of the legislative goal of meeting 

the special educational and culturally related needs of Indian students, nor 

are there accepted definitions or measures of attainment of this goal. 

Seepnd, eachyof thr^ehpol districts Ms broad discretion in the 

.. ' :■':;']'.: ■ 40 ,■,„: 
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Interpretation of the Act and the use of federal funds. This variability 
required extensive onsite data col lection and some tailoring of the overall 
design to local contexts and objectives^ Thirds the nature of th^ projects 
and the school -community systems in which they operate made attribution of 
impact findings to the Part A Program difficult, 

A quasi -experimental evaluation approach was necessary, since almost all 
eligible LEAs with sizable numbers of Indian students* and most Indian 
students within these LEAs, were Involved to some extent in the program, This , 
virtual ly eliminated the possibility of "true experimental control groups" of 
any kind. This situation* combined with the supplemental nature and 
relatively small size of the projects* and the fact that most projects have 
been in operation for more than five years, compounded the problems associated 
with identifying student and Institutional changes attributable to project 
activities, - " 

As a result, extensive discussions about Program expectations and operations . 
were undertaken with relevant congressional . staff, policy and operational . 
staff In the Department of Education* national Indian organizations* and 
staffs of local school districts participating in the Part A Program, To ^ 
accommodate the diversity of settings* activities* and objectives* a core set 
, of activities and impacts was Investigated at all sites* with others explored 
only at sites where they were emphasized, 

2, Types of Impacts Assessed 

a. Student Impacts — The purpose of the legislation is to ensure that t * 
special educational and culturally related academic needs of Indian X 
children are met. Indicators that this has occurred include 1mprove^|n* 
In the following areas: 



• Performance in basic academic skills; 

• School attendance; . * 

• Knowledge of Indian (tribal) heritage, history* and culturally related 
topics; * 



pmtoPMm ASSOCIATES. IN 



§ Involvement and interest in school; 

• Student self-esteem; and 

t Post-high school academic performance {securing a high school * - 

equivalency degree, attending -college, etc . ) . • . v :. 

r 9 

However* given the slze^and scope of most local projects, there was 
agreement from the start that it would be Inappropriate to expect impacts 
in all areas in most projects. Thus, the study was designed fro accommodate 
Individual project settings and .objectives, and to utilize measures 
sensitive to highly varied locar interventions, 

Parent Impacts — Congressional testlmdny^eadlng to enactment of the Part-— 
A Program contained a great deal of evidence which documented the 
alienatiomof Indian parents from the' public schools and the widespread 
lack of parental support for their children's, school performance* For this 

reason>^the legislation and subsequent j^gulation_$__5 trussed parental 

involvement in the planning and implementation of local projects^ Indeed, 
the congressional mandate for parental Involvement Is more explicit and far- 
reaching than in any other educational legislation. It was also expected 
that the Program would encourage Indian parents to be more, active in their 
children's schools and educational activities. Thus, In early discussions 
with individuals at the national and local levels, there was consensus on 
the importance of assess ng the impact of yae Part A Program on parents and 
their Involvement with "the project and the schools. Parental Impact areas 
considered to be of particular importance were: 

- * Involvement 1n school advisory and decision-making bodies (PTAs, 
project committees, school boards, etc.); 

• General attitude and support fcyr local schools; 

• New, non-school related involvement in community affairs; and 

*■ • Personal gains In knowledgev education level, , or empl orient as an 
outgrowth of project Involvement* 




School District Impacts -- Legislative testimony and rationale for the Part. ^ 
A Program also included strong evidence of the insensitivity of many local 



school districts to the special educational ^and'cultural ly nelated needs of 
Indian students* Indeed, this factor was widely cited as the basic 
rationale for the Program and Its special student and parent related 
activities 'and objectivls. Thus, although few local projects Include 
Impacts on the ir v school district among the explicit project objectives, 
from a national perspective; this is a critically important area of 
.Investigation which speaks directly to Issues of program continuation and 
direction, Fronj, the review of relevant literature and discussions at the 
national and local levels, the school district impacts considered of 
particular Importance were: 

• Use of curriculum and classroom materials that recognize the positive 
contributions of Indians/Natives to American life; 

• Employment of Indian professional personnel; 

© Sensitivity of instructional and building-level school staff to Indian 
customs and values as they affect students in school perceived by the 
Indian ctHftnunity; and " 

• Modification of any pre-existing school policies judged onerous by the 
Indian community* ' 

d. Community Impacts — In addition to these impacts, it was believed that the 
Program may have had other important, if unintended, consequences, These 
were thought "to ba particularly likely with respect to the relationship 
between the Indian community at large and public school systems. 
Consequent ly* the study design and instruments incorporated some questions 
that explicitly addressed this potential impact area, 

Issues in Measuring Student Achievement and Attitudes 

r ■ 

a. Achievement Assessment . In developing the evaluation study design, 
considerable attention was given to the appropriate use of standardized 
achievement test scores, * It was initially presumed that these would be a 
centerpiece of the data collection and^assessment effort, However, after a 
thorough literature review, consultations with leading national experts on 



student achievement testing and evaluation design*^ a close look at Part 
A project applications, an^~explor at ory visits to several representative 
>ocal projects, the Initial expectations for design feature changed, 
Essentially, It was concluded that_ the academic. "treatments". pro.vJded_by_. 



most projects were not appropriately assessed with standardized tests of 
basic academic skills, Treatments were frequently either too specific 
(e,g,, tutoring in a particular subtople of a particular ci^s) or too 
diffuse (e.g., including some language arts instruction as part of an' fc 
Indian student club's activities) to be captured by ttf-oadly focused 
standardized -tests, and, some tutoring focused on soc^l studies, science, 
and other academic subjects which such tests do not address* Rather, it 
was decided that although achievement test data were important for the 
study overall, they would be of only secondary relevance in evaluating the 
tutoring component* For that purpose, various forms of rating scales from\ 
tutors, students* teachers and parents were expected to provide a more J 

accurate assessments Achievement test- data jBfould fae-u se d Jastead pr*1ma9^y 

to provide a description of the current status and needs of Indian students 
with respect to academic performance, and also to perform cross-sectional 
analyses to explore potential relationships between test scores and student 
attitudes, cultural knowledge, and general program characteristics- 

Thus, it was decided to collect existing reading and math standardized test 

data for the spring preceding the site visit (i.e., spring 1981) from all ^ 

projects where they were available* Given the purposes for which they ;| 

would be used and the considerable costs and respondent burden involved, -'.id 

direct testing of students was not considered justif ied\, Test score ^| 

Jata were collected from school files* converted to a common metric, and -m 

then cross-sect ionally compared across grade levels and other**student- and : ?. : M 



1 Among others* fiene Glass of the University of Colorado, Ronald Berk of Johns 
Hopkins University* Rodney Skager of UCLA, William Coffman of the University of 
Iowa* and Donald Ross Green of the California Testing Bureau. 
* v \ . . - " = . 

20ata for only the previous year were sought because of prior experience in 
seeking multiyear data from school files. Year-to-year changes in district 
testing policies* alternate grade testing, and the general condition of nrany 
school files make it infeasible to seek retrospectively multiyear data in a 
national sample af LEAs» 44 



project-level factors (controlling for differences in participant- 
nonparticipant student characteristics}* Also, In those projects with- 
students in tutoring components, pre- and post-ratings on several academic 
and other school-related performance dimensions were obtained, For those 
students, plus those not receiving any specific assistance with basic 
academic skills, assessment of academic achievement was based on composite 
item ratings of teachers, parents, ^students, and staff. . 

b. Attitude Assessment . Particular attention during the design process was 
also given to the problems of assessing Indian student attitudes and 
self-esteem. Nationally-recognized experts in this field contributed 
extensively both to the basic evaluation design decisions and to the 
development of study Instruments,^ After extended deliberation and the 
involvement of Indian educators across the country, It was concluded that 
data should be collected from students about their attitudes toward 

themselves, t hair attitudes toward school, and their identification as 

Indians or Alaska Natives, These are legitimate areas to assess because «_ 
over 75 percent of all projects" included such changes among their project 
objectives. The objectives of projects and the nature of the activities In 
some projects also made it appropriate to assess whether student attitudes 
in these areas had improved during the school year as a result of project - 

* exposure, * 

However, there was considerable discussion and some disagreement among 'the 
study's Advisory Panel about the merits of collecting these attitude data. 
Several members strongly believed the attitudes of Indian students were, 
and had long been, quite positive and that projects had no hope of ' 
improving them within a year's time. Others argued that if this were 
indeed true, the study's findings would usefully call Into question p.opular 
beliefs in this area# Consequently, the plans cilled for studentsjto 
complete a series of attitude scales (along with other questions dealing 
with project participation) during the fall and spring site visits. The 
attitude data were analyzed for each period and each dimension separately. 



3in particular, Professors Morris Rosenberg of the University of Maryland and | 
Joseph Trimble (Oglala Sioux) of Western Washington' University, - 



, . aed then across time periods and dimensions using comparisons of shifts in 
student and group means. Findings were related to the self-concept and 
q" ,er relevant literature so that they could be interpreted in context. 

Additional Considerations . Finally* several cornerstones of the design are 
relevant to mention* All Instruments were reviewed extensively for their 
content validity and measurement properties by a large number of Indian 
educators and recognized evaluation 'authorities. In addition, the sampling 
design was constructed to provide statistically representative samples of 
projects, parents and students, and tribal leaders or community m 
representatives. Also, relatively more of the larger Part A projects were 
chosen to increase the statistical power of the design and therefore the 
likelihood of detecting impact, since more resources were presumably available 
in such settings, 

-Furthermo re,— th e-^^0t^ 
contextual, project, and student characteristics* so that such variables as 
project size and location were directly considered as alternative or competing 
explanations for impact levels and shifts in those impacts.' The analyses also 
proceeded In a series of stages or modules which went from purely descriptive 
to univariate and multivariate impact analyses as warranted. This modular 
approach extended to jointly analyzing Impact .indicators that addressed 
dimensions related to each other. In this way, obtained findings and 
Inferences were made more clear-cut. The interpretation of the findings was 
enhanced by using .external sources of data for baseline purposes. In 
addition, using relevant data from past or ongoing national and locfl 
evaluations and studies helped to place the study findings in context and 
substantiate their validity." * V 

In sumttary, the special design Issues which 'emerged in evaluating the Part A 
Program were problematic. However, they wer^ addressed by using a variety and 
breadth of design approaches and appropriate 'Statistical and Interpretative 
techniques. Such a. combination has produced a descriptive yet indepth prof lie 
of Part A projects and what they have accomplished, .and Insights regarding 
what remains to be done* • 



Sampling Plan 

1 , Study Population aryi Sample Sizes 



Because t ^ Part A evaluation study had several purposes, a fairly complex - 
sampling design was used to select projects, school districts, and 
respondents* The design was intended to fit the scope and ■ 
information-gathering needs of the Local Projects Impact Study and the 
Alternative Resource substudy components of the overall study design. 

The study included all pub Vic school districts that were eligible to receive 
Part A Indian Education Act (P.L. 92-318) funds, In 1980, 3,177 school 
districts, other than tribal ly-control led schools, were eligible to receive 
such funds* (Tribal ly-controf led schools, which are eligible to receive Part 
A funds, were outside the scope of this study.) 



Two populations were surveyed: 

(1) For the sample of school districts from which data for the Alternative 
Resources substudy were collected^ the survey population Included all 

" 3,U7 school districts eligible,, for Part A funding. 

(2) The survey population for the locaT project impact evaluation was -an 
a ~ 865-project subset of the 3,177 school districts [all ofKrhlch were 

funded for at least 3 years (1979-81) and Included more tjfran 30 
Indian/Native students in 1980], k . v 

The population of projects for the Impact Evaluation Study Included a total of 
865 projects, 4 The 86% projects were a "subset of tba 1,052 projects funded 
in 1981, which were also funded for at least three consecutive years (1979, 
1986, and 1981), and which reported more than 30 Indian students In 1980. A 
sample of 119 projects was originally selected from the 865 projects for the 
impact study. 



between 



*In nearly all cases there was a ^ht-to-one correspondence between a "project" 
and a "school district." In a few qpses, a project was .comprised of two school 
districts that jointly operated the project, 
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Of the original sample of 119 projects, 19 declined to participate in the 
study at the outset. With one exception (a project in Maryland), each of 
these projects was replaced by another randomly selected project from the same 
sampling stratum* Reasons for non^participation included: . recent death of a 
project directors recent turnover of key project staff, a crisis of some sort 
in the district unrelated to Part A but precluding cooperation of district 
staff, and district policies discouraging participation In federal studies of 
any kind* Thus, 118 "projects were visUed in the fall of 1981 and, of th^se, 
114 cooperated fylly with the study throughout, Two projects withdrew frpm)-._ 
the study between the fall and spring, visits* The other two projects reftfsed 
access to a random sample of. their students and varjous data about them* 
Three of these projects (Bering Straits, Alaska; Denver, Colorado; and San 
Diego, California) were not rev1sited*in the spring and were .excluded from all 
analyses. Some data from the other' project (El Reno, Oklahoma) were gathered 
in the spring* and this project was included in analyses wherever possible* 

t al sampl e size, t h erefore ^w a s 119 Analysis nf th e characte r i f tdgs^flfl 
the non-participating projects Indicated that no bias threatening the 



generality of the findings is likely to have occurred, either from the initi 
refusals to participate or subsequent attrition* 




By including in the impact study only projects- with three or more years o 
Part A Program operations* "start-up" implementation problems, which confound 
and reduce the likelihood of Program effects, were avoided*" Also, 
longitudinal data related to student effectiveness and other factors tfere more 
apt to be present, Similarly, Including only projects with more than 30 
- students assured a data base sufficient for assessing student effects and a 
local project administrative structure sufficient to respond to study 
infoHnation needs* In 1980, projects .with more than 30* students and three or «J|| 
more^ears of program operations experience represented over 91 percent of all | 
funded LEAs* Thus, a fairly small proportion of LEAs was screened out, and ^ 
the proportion of Indian stutfenis in projects screened out was also not of ;| 
major concern, * 



The sample for the Alternative Resources Study represented a combination of ; S 
two samples; (1) the Impact evaluation sample of 118 projects representing i| 
the subset of 865 projects, and (2> a sample of 108 LEAs selected to . * 
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represent the population of 3* 177 LEAs that were eligible to receive Part A 
funds, but were not included in the subset of 865 projects. These two 
samples* properly combined and weighted, constituted a single sample whose 
data could be generalized to the 3, 177 eligible LEAs, This sample was used to 
prepare a resource analysis based on estimates of three types of Information: 

• Total federal education funds expended by local school districts on Indian 
students; " * _ 

t The number of Indian/Native students served by these funds; and 

• The types of special services the students received* 

Sampling Design for Selection of Projects for the Local Projects Impact 
Evaluation 

For t^e Local Projects Impact Study, 119 projects were selected, but, as was 
discussed, data^for- analytic-purposes were obtained from 115 of those 
projects. Within the sampled projects, data were collected from an 
appropriate district administrator, the project staff, members of parent 
committees, students, parents of tfthose students, and records on file of those- 
students, Multistage sampling, particularly the sampling of students fipom 
whom to obtain information, was involved for much of the evaluation data, 
However, the primary sampling units were projects, 

Very briefly* the sample of local projects may be described as a .stratified 
random sample, with probabilities of selection that were proportional to an; ^ 
appropriate measure of project size.,. For that purpose, the square root of t*Ffe 
number of Indian students was used as the measure of size. Projects were ! 
selected with probabilities proportional to that measure- Thus, a project / 
with 400 students would have^a probability of selection which was twice thajt 
of a project with 100 students, One project was selected from each of 119' 
strata* yielding a sample of 119 Part A projects. 

To offset the -higher probabilities of selecting large projects, smaller 
sampling fractions were used for sampling students within large projects. In 
fact/* the procedure was to determine and apply within-project sampling 
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fr act ions so that all student's in the population of 865 projects would have 
the same chance of being in the sample, regardless of project size. 

One of the design objectives of stratified random sampling is to achieve a 
high degree of homogeneity within strata. To accomplish this stratification 
goal* 12 geocultural regions and three student density groups were defined, as 
follows: 

i 

• Dfensity : Projects were first classified by Indian student density* that 
is, by the ratio of Indian students served by a project to the total 
number of students In the school district's student body, Three density 
groups based on percentage of Indian students were established, after 
holding consultations with Indian educators: less than 5%, 5.01-70%, and 
70.01*100*- To a high degree, this variable stratified the sampling frame 
of Part A projects population In terms of: • 

3 

(a) Urban projects that have diverse tribes and relatively few 
Indians/Natives compared with the total number of students in the 
district; and \ .. ■ ' * f 

(b) Reservation-based projects that have a single tribe and a high number 
of Indian students compared to all other students. 

This variable was considered Important since It was thought the nature and 
level of student density could affect the extent of project Impact. For 
example, Indian/Native students in urban situations may have few 
opportunities to strengthen their knowledge about their Indian (tribal) 
heritage* culture, and history- This Is a particularly Important factor 
in -areas with large' numbers of relocated Indians/Natives who are often 
disconnected from traditional family* and tribal supports, especially for 
their children. Also, urban districts generally serve more than one 
tribe* unlike most reservation-based projects, and thus are serving v 
students who are culturally diverse. . "~\, ; 

# Geocultural Region : This was the other key stratification variable. . . ^ 
Projects were stratified by 12 geographic regions, which wife judged to be ^ 
geocultural regions. That 1s* the regional breakdown not only divided 
projects Into geographically distinct areas, but into -cultural -regions as ;g 
well. Use of geocultural strata insured that diverse tribal affiliations* \;<M 
and parts of the United States, * Including Alaska, were Included 1n the ; 
sample. Projects were listed by density group within each of * these m 
geocultural regions. (See Table. 2-4 for what states were assigned to each ; : m 
region.) This list Included 852 LEAs, as the 13 largest were treated v ill 
separately* From the listing of projects by density group within riglons, 
the process of stratification continued with the objectives of equalizing 
strata by size and selecting one project from each stratum. . 
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TABLE 2^4 

- 

% GEQCULTURAL REGION CATEGORIES 



The five Office of Indian Education Technical Assistance Regions were further 
divided as follows: 

1 . Northern Region 1 — Illinois. Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts s Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, 



1 



2, Southern Region 1 — Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 

Delaware, Mew Jersey, District of Columbia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. 



3* Eastern Region 2 — Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, 

4. Dakotas (Region 2) — North Dakota and South Dakota, 

5. Western Region 2 Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana, - 

6. Alaska (Region 3) 

*■ * - 

7. Southern Region 3 — Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 

8. California (Region 4} 

% 

9. Southwest Region 4 — Arizona and .New Mexico 

lb. Northern Region 4 — Nevada, Utah, and Colorado 1 

11. Oklahoma (Region 5) 

12. Region 5 Remainder — tficas, Louisiana* Arkansas* Missouri, and Kansas. 
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After making a preliminary selection of the projects, the composition of the 
sample was reviewed and discussed with the study* s Technical Advisory Panel Of 
Indian educators on the basis of the following factors: 

• Qeocultural region (overall for specific states, and within particular 
states such as Alaska, California, and Oklahoma which- have Targe numbers 
of projects); 

n 

• Proportions of reservations, rancher i as, urban settings, and suburban s 
sites; 

i Indian tribal diversity and heterogeneity; and 

« Shifts from 1980 to 1981 in the number of students served by each project* 

Based on these factors, some strata were redefined and some resampling 
occurred,, Vtewever, the number of strata and the sample size were not 
changed. The final selection of projects adhered to the principles of 
probability sampling, exe ept-t-tiat— subst-i tut 1 on s were-Tater— requ ired -ow4ng to- - 
non-cooperation of some LEAs. When substitution was necessary, a project was - 
selected which matched the original as closely as possible in size and other 
characteristics, and was drawn from the same stratum.— f 

Sampling of Respondents Within the Local Projects Impact Evaluation Sample 

In general, study data were collected from the following ten respondent groups 
in, the 115 projects from which data were collected: 

1* School district administrators (superintendents or their designees* and 
assistant Superintendents; coordinators of federal programs, or another 
administrator directly supervising the Part A project director); / 

2 % Part A project directors; 

3* .Teaching and non-teaching project staff (the latter Including counselors, 
resource specialists, and tutors); 

4. Parent Conmlttee chairpersons and three active committee members 
designated by the project director or chairperson; 

5. Indian community and tribal leaders (one person. not directly associated 
with the project selected in the following order, depending on 
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avai lability! (a) chairperson of the tribal education committee or his/her 
designee* (b) chairperson of an urban Indian center's education committee 
or his/her designee, (c) person Identified by most Interviewed parents as 
the most Interested and Influential member of the Indian cormnuntty with 
respect to educational issues); 

6. Indian students in grades 4-12 attending schools and in grades where Part 
A project activities were available; 

7, Parents of a random sample of sampled Indian students; 
8* Principals of schools having Part A activities; 

9, Regular classroom teachers of Indian students but not associated with Part 
A; and 

10. Students formerly in high schools in sampled districts (i.e*, those having 
Part A projects). 

The procedures used for selecting each of these types of respondents along 
with a description of the type of information obtained are summarized below. 



(a) School District Administrators .- In each of the 115 projects* the 
corresponding school dtstrict superintendent or the coordinator of federal 
programs (or^administrator who d i rec t ly'super v i sed the Part A Program 
within the district) was contacted. 

While the title of the supervising administrator varied from district to 
district* in reality, the role of the individual and his/her access to 
project data were the key factors for selection. Probability sampling was 
not involved in selecting the type of administrator. Rather* the 
administrator considered most appropriate for dealing with the topics 
included in the LEA Administrator Questionnaire was contacted. 

Version 1 of that instrument dealt with background characteristics of the 
district* district support provided to the project and an assessment of 
project Impacts on students. Version 2 of the instrument dealt with 
issues relating to the various effects of the project during the school 
year as perceived by the district* as well as the functionlnjrof special 
programs* such as Part A* within the district environment, .fersion 1 was 
administered to the superintendent* the assistant superintendent* or the 
federal program officer during the fall data-collection period. Version 2 
was used during the spring data collection period* and every attempt was 
made to interview the same individual as in the fall. 

(b) Project Directors . The directors of the 115 projects or their designated 
representatives were contacted cJuring both the fall and spring data 
collection periods. /The fall interview ftfeused on project 



acteristics* -while the spring interview focused on the "project's 
ct during the* current school year and since its initial funding, - 
ous types of Impact dimensions, were Included in the Project Director 
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spring form* In addition, those portions of the Overview of Project Scope 
and Component Description form that were appropriate to a given project 
and that characterized the project's activities werp completed by the 
director or designated staff during the fall visit/ Also during the fall, 
the field staff completed document review and file search activities, 
using the Document Review form and the Post Hi oh School Follow-up Survey 
Questionnaire* . - ' ■ _ 

(c) Project Staff , Project staff were given a questionnaire during 1 the spring 
data collection period, and some were also asked by their project director 
during the fall to complete certain sections of the Overview of' Project 
Scope and Component Description form, if relevant to their project 
assignments In general, all staff who worked half tima or more and were 
paid for their efforts were surveyed, Any staff member in charge of a 
program component was also contacted, However, in small projects with 

\ only part-time staff, and with no one* excluding the project director, 
working half time or more, the one or two non-clerical staff members who 
Worked at least 20 percent of full time (supported rn whole or part by 
Part A) w£r^ asked to fill out staff questionnaires* On the other hand, 
in project sjwith ten or more non-clerical staff working half time or more* 
and at least partially supported by Part A, a probability sample of staff 
members Was selected* 

(d) ~ ^Pareht Comm i ttee Ch a i r per sons and Member s , Chairpersons and two other 

officers of each of the 115 Part A parent committers were contacted* 
Chairpersons were interviewed In the fall* The two officers and 
chairperson were surveyed, us'ing the Parent Committee Questionnaire** 
during the spring data collection period* If no chairperson was 
available, vice-chairpersons were contacted. If no designated chairperson 
or vice-chairperson currently existed, tne ne*t most senior pr experienced 
member of the committee was contacted, 

(e) American Indian/Alaska Native Community Representatives and Tribal 
Leaders , These respondents were -.interylewedrdurliig the spring data 
collection period by using the Indian Tribal and Community Leader 
Interview Guide, They were contacted to gather perceptions of Indian 
leaders not directly associated with the project* One community 
representative or tribal leaiier was Interviewed in e'ach of the 115 local 
project settings. Since the identity of the most appropriate individual 
to interview was not always readily apparent, especially in urban areas » 
it was theVesponsibility of the data collector to determine whom to 
interview^ onsite. The followiftg decision rules ware applied: 

(1) -The chairperson of the tribal education committee or hts/her -designee; 

(2) The chairperson of the urban 'Indian center's- education committee or 
his/her designee; or , / ' 

B (3) If neither of these was present, the person identified by most parents t 
_* as the most influential Indian individual* in the district concerned 
with education, who was not employed by the project or otherwise 
included in the survey. 1 



(f) Students . Probability samples of Indian students who were attending 
schools and in grades where Part A services were provided were drawn in 
each of three grade level ranges: 4-6, 7-9* and 10*12. (It was not 
considered feasible to collect data from a large sample of children in 
grades Pre K-3 since this group would have required individualized data 
collection sessions rather than the group sessions used with the older 
students.) The sample was of students for whom services were available* 
net simply of those involved in the projects, * 

For sampling purposes* each -grade-level range was. treated as a separate 
population to be sampled and the objective was to obtain a sample of" 
students within each grade range, so that every eligible student within 
the grade range in the entire population had an equal chance of being 
selected, Within projects, the following probability formula was 
applicable for sampling students, It was applied to each grade range 
separately. The formula is: t s 

: ' F ij 3 Pi fij 

where is the overall probability which the jth student in the 1th 
project nad of being in the sample. Pi is the probability which the ith 
project had of being selected, and f jj is the probability which the jth 
student in the ith project had of being selected, given that the project 
-had already been selected. 

Within a grade range and project, all students were to be selected with 
equal probabilities. Therefore, fij may be simply expressed as f j, 
the sampling fraction to be applied within the project in question. Also, 
in this case Fij became Fi . 

Since Fi was constant for" all students in a grade renge, then all 
students in the population had the same chance of being In the sample, 
Since the sampling was such that F{ was- constant, that constant became. 
In effect, an overall sampling fraction that was applicablevto the entire 
population, Three constant values of F were determined, one for^ each of 
the three grade ranges. These values of F were determined with an 
expectation that a sample of at least 4,000 students in each grade range 
/ would be obtained. Then, , for each grade-level range, values of f-j 
(within project sampl ing fractions) were computed as follows: 

F 



Where, 

F Is the overall sampl ing fraction; 

Pi, as explained above, Is the probability which the ith project had 
of being in the sample; and 

f i Is the sampling fraction applied to the 1th project in the sample. 

In general , each project In the sample presented a different sampling 
problem, .owing to varying numbers and sizes of schools and grades at each 
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school* /In projects where all schools were included in the sample* the 
values ar f i * as calculated above* were directly applicable to students 
within 111 schools in the project. In projects where a sample of schools 
was selected* the within-project sampling fractions had to be resolved 
into within-school sampling fractions using a probability formula similar 
to the one above* When a sample of schools was selected* the schools were 
stratified* and one school was selected from each stratum. Frequently, % a 
stratum contained one school j e.g,* all students in a grade might have 
been attending the same school. Such a school had a probability equal to 
one of being in the sample. Generally* for any given grade* there were at 
least two schools In the sample* unless all students In the grade went -to 
the same school . 

The actual sample of students was drawn at the start of the school year, 
The sizes of the samples chosen allowed for attrition expected during the 
school year. In some projects* the attrition rate was expected to be 
larger than others. Therefore* project directors were contacted before 
the actual fall visits and asked to supply estimates by grade level range 
of the magnitude of attrition rate in that setting. These est imates~were " 
used in the local site sampling of students to help ensure that desired 
sample sizes would be achieved. 

The types of Information gatheretf from students varied with the 
grade-level range and time of year, All sampled students in grades 4*12 
received Parts I and II of the Student Questionnaire during both the fall 
and spring data collection periods. These sections gathered information 
about the students* participation In project activities and ratings of 
attitude toward school* Indian identification and pride* academic 
self-concept, global self-esteem and related dimensions- These sections 
were used on two occasions so that pre- and post-school year shifts in 
these dimensions could be measured and correlated with the students' 
reported participation In Part A Program activities. Thus* those students 
reporting little contact with Program activities became a natural 
comparison gr^oup with those reporting relatively moderate or more 
extensive contact with Part A, s 

(g) Parents of Selected Part A Participants , A stratified random subsample of 
the parents of participating students who were given the student 
questionnaires during the fall visits were interviewed in the spring. 
Parents were selected at random by Development Associates frorfl the roster 
of students surveyed in the fall. The number of parents selected for 
interview varied from site to site* approximately in proportion to the 
number of students surveyed, On the average* the goal was to Interview 18 
parents per project* and overall an average of 13 completed interviews 
(72%) per project were obtained. At each site* the list of names of 
selected parents and alternates was provided to the project director, 
together with a draft letter requesting an interview. The alternate names 
were used only if problems were encountered which made It impossible to 
interview a parent on the primary list. Every effort was made to contact* 
schedule* and interview all parents on the primary list* regardless of 
whethr the student was surveyed again In the spring. All parent 
inter iws were completed while the data collection team was on site. 
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(h) School Principals . The principals of the schools in the sample were 
interviewed during the spring data collection period. The Principal 
Interview Guide focused on: (a) the effects of the project in the school, 
and (b) the function of project activities and their coordination with 
instructional and other school activities. The goal was to contact the 
principal of every school in the sample. The average number of principals 
surveyed per project was four* 

(1) Regular Classroom Teachers * Regular classroom teachers of the 

Indian/Native students selected from schools where students were surveyed 
were administered the Teacher Questionnaire in the spring* At the 
m elementary school level , the questionnaire was given to the regular 
classroom teachers of the Indian/Native students in the 'sample who had 
been in the school system for at least two years (l.e*, then in at least 
their third year)* At the junior and senior high school levels, 
questionnaires were given to the mathematics, English* and social studies 
teachers of the selected Indian/Native students who also had been In the 
sch ool syste m for at least two years. — Pt\ total, 1 1 teachers per-project-,- 
or a total of 1,307 teachers, were contacted* 

( j) Tutors of Indian Students * During the fall site visit all tutors of - 
Indian students, supported through the Part A Program ware asked to 
complete questionnaires describing their characteristics (e*g* sex, 
experience, number of students served) and characteristics of each of the 
Indian students they tutored (e.g. grade level, proficiency In reading, 
math and other subjects, interest in school, school conduct, amount of 
tutoring). Project directors were also given, a package of these 
questionnaires and asked to see that they were completed during the year 
as new tutors or students began to participate in the Program* Project 
directors were also given a package of Post-Tutorial Follow-Up forms and 
asked that a form be completed for each student at the time the student 
stopped receiving tutoring or at the time of the study's spring site 
visit, which ever came first* During the period between the fall and 
spring site visits, project directors were reminded several tfmes by 
letter and telephone to have these forms completed as appropriate. In 
total, full data was obtained from 319 tutors and 3526 Indian students. 
- jf 

(k) Cohorts of Post High School Students . In order to assess trends in high * 
school completion and post-secondary school activities, a sample of five 
Indian high school sophomores in each of the following years was selected 
from each of the visited projects: . 1970-71, 1972-72, 1374-75, 1976-77, 
1978-79* Indian students were identified by school district staff and the 
students in each cohort were selected at random* Information about those 
selected was then gathered from school records, school staff, family, 
s friends or other available sources* Several projects were in districts 
without high schools; these were. not .included in this aspect of the 
^ study* In other districts, where* there were five or fewer Indian high 
1 school sophomores, all were included. Overall * 2,098 former students were 
included, or an average of over 18 students per sampled district* 
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4 S Selection of Public School Districts for the Alternative Resources Sample 

The population for the Alternative Resources sample (3*177 districts) included 
all eligible public school districts (1-e* s those with ten or more American 
Indian or Alaska Native students and those located In Alaska, California or 
Oklahoma) except tribal ly-controlled schools which were not part of this study. 
The method of sampling the part of the population of 3*177 districts which 
were not included in the survey population for the Local Project Impact 
Evaluation Study began by defining four major strata based on the numj>€r of 
American Indian or Alaska Native students in each LEA* Optimum allocation of 
the sample to these four size strata was not possible* since standard 
deviations of Important parameters within strata were unknown. However* 
general experience with probability sampling suggested al locating the sample 
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to the size strata in proportion to the total number of students in each, with 
an upward adjustment in the size of the sample .from the two strata having th 
smallest number of students, That Is* compared to the optimum allocation* an 
allocation of the sample in proportion to the number of students was expected 
to undersample the first two strata (those with LEAs having the smallest 
number of students)* particularly the first one, 

Within each of the four size strata* the projects were arranged by state 
within the 12 geoeultural regions described previously. A systematic random 
sample of districts was selected with' equ<T ubability witnin each of the 



first three size strata. The last, or fourth, stratum (LEAs with a large 
number of students) was 1 treated as a special case, because the allocation 
called for a sample of 12 LEAs from a total of 14 within, that stratum. The 
ten largest were selected with probability equal to 1, Two of the four 
smallest in this stratum were in California* and two were in Oklahoma. One^ 
LEA was selected at random from the two in California, and one from the two in 
Oklahoma, In summary, 108 districts were chosen* 98 by using systematic 
random sampling with equal probabilities of selection within strata, and ten 
with probability of certainty. 

The selected school districts wei*e administered either; (a) the Excluded 
Projects Telephone Survey Questionnaire* for LEAs receiving Part A grants but 
excluded from the sampling frame for. the impact study* # or (b) the Non-Funded 1 
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Districts Telephone Survey Questionnaire, for school districts not receiving 
Part A grants* Each version of the form was compatible with the other, and 
with similar data gathered from the impact study sites. In each district, the 
relevant administrator was contacted" for costs and services/activities 
information- Typically, this was the district's federal program coordinator. 
Telephone interviewing was Q^osen as the most cost-effective' way to contact 
*\ these projects. 

Weighting Factors Used to Make Data Representative - 

Certain data presented in this study have been weighted either to be 
statistically representative of the population of (a) Part A projects or (b) 
i rid 1v"i duals" from" which a sampling unit was selected. These weights also^have 
been adjusted when necessary to reflect data collection Instrument non-response. 

Whether data of a particular kind needed to be weighted was related primarily to 
whether sampling within projects was involved. As explained above, the sample of 
1 15 site visited projects was not selected with equal probabilities and it was 
clear that "project data" needed to be weighted, owing to the wide range in the 
probabilities of selection* "Project data" refers to data where there was no 
sampling within projects, such as data obtained from the project director about 
his/her own characteristics or about the project as a* whole* "Project data" and 
"Within project data" will, be discussed Separately below. Of the ten sources of 
data presented earlier, the first five did not involve sampling within projects* 
with the exception of the sampling of parent committee members. The Tast f iye 
all involved sampling within projects, except for some data in a few of the 
smallest projects where all eligible respondents were included in the. survey. 

Project data fell Into one of two major categories with regard to weighting, The 
first consisted of data where use of reciprocals of probabilities of selection as 
weights Is appropriate with regard to both random sampling error and bias. Such 
data are quantitative data such as budget data, and variables which can range in* 
value from zero (or a small amount) to an amount that Is related to the size of 
project. For such a variable, its variance among large projects was much greater 
than its variance among small projects, 
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Weights for data in the first category ware referred to in this study as the 
set of weights. These weights were the reciprocals of the probabilities which 
the projects had of being selected, multiplied by a constant that made the sum of 
the weights equal to 865, the total numbe^of projects in the survey population* 
In a probability "or sampling sense, the ^ weights provide unbiased estimates, 
Also, for variables in the first category, the W-j weights are most appropriate 
in the interest of minimizing the standard error of the estimates, or, # - 
conversely, providing optimal precision, 

Most of the project data fell in the second category. This category included 
variables where the variance of the variable had little if any relation to size 
of project* and its variance among large projects was roughly the same as its 
variance among small projects. Attribute or "yes-no 11 type of data are included 
in this category, such as types of programs sponsored by a project * or certain 
characteristics of a project director, If the Wj weights were*appl1ed to data 
in this category, the standard errors of estimates would be too large. Not 
weighting such data would provide estimates with much lower sampling error; 
however, the potential for bias in. the estimates was too large to Ignore, m 

Thus, a second set of weights, referred to as Wg, was prepared with an 
objective of minimizing the mean square errors of the estimates, that Is the 7 
combined measure of bias and random sampling error, The Wg weights were formed 
by adding a constant to each weight. and scaling them so that the weights* 
would add to 865, The constant was chosen so that the maximum W 2 weight within 
a region would not be more than about four times larger than the smallest weight 
within. the region. 

Data from parent committees were regarded as project data 1 even though some data 
were obtained from a sample of Individual members of a committee. In this case, 
the .committee rather than a "committee member was treated as the milt of * 
analysis. In other words, If data rrom all parent committees 1n the population 
of 865 projects had been obtained, it was assumed that committees would be the 
tabulation units. All committees would then have the same weight, regardless of 
their size. Under this concept of the parameters being estimated and considering 
the kind of data Involved, the H 2 weights were applied as follows. If there 
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were data from n members of a cofnnlttee, the weight for each of the n was Wg/n, 
where W 2 was the weight for the project involved, Then, the sum of the weights 
for the n members was equal, to Wg and the sum of all weights totalled 865, the 
total number of projects, rather than a population total number of eoninittee 
members. Tribal/Committee leader data consisted of two or three respondents from 
some projects, although a relatively small number of projects had more than one 
tribal leader respondent. As in the case of committee members, weights were 
assigned equally to ail respondents from the same project, so that the sum of the 
weights for respondents in the project was equal to the project's Wg weight. 

Wlthin-Project Data . A major part of the within project data consisted of data 
from students. Sampling fractions for sampling students within projects were 
calculated to give every student, in 'the population of 865 projects, an equal 
chance of being In the sample. For various practical reasons, this was not' 
completely accomplished, and question then arose whether the departures from 
equal probability were sufficient so that weighting would be advisable, To 
answer that "question, a set of weights (applicable to student data collected in 
the spring and based on reciprocals of sampling fractions) was calculated and 
studied. Also* some data were weighted and the results were compared with 
corresponding results when no weighting was done. A conclusion was reached that 
differences between weighted and unweighted results would be trivial or 
unimportant. Moreover, when analytical processes were complicated, the weighting 
of Individual data added much to the burden .of processing, Thus* a decision was 
reached to treat the student data as self -weighted. 

Since the numbers of parents in 4Rm sample from project to project S^re 
approximately proportional to the numbers of students in the sample, ft follows 
that weighting parent data ^was unnecessary. 

Two other sources of within-project data were principals and school teachers. 
These data were also approximately self-weighted and were not weighted because it 
was determined that weighting would not have improved the- results by an 
appreciable amount, If at all . 

For the post-high school student sample, an upper limit of 25 cases per project 
was placed on the sample. This meant that large projects were somewhat 

• . : 61 
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underrepresented, even though large projects had higher probabilities of being in 
the sample. Weights by projects were calculated and studied, A simple plan for 
weighting was regarded-« adequate* Data for sample students in the 18 largest 
projects were therefore given a weight qf 2 and data for all other students In 
the other projects received a weight of 1, 

t . _ 

Adjustment for Non-Response * When entire instruments for one or more of the 115 ' 

projects were missing, the weights (either the W^ or Wg weights, whichever 

applied) were ^adjusted within regions so the total weight for a region remained 

unchanged. For example, suppose there were 11 sample projects in a region and 

the data collection instrument for one project was missing* Assume the sum of 

the weights for all eleven projects is 95*0 and the sum of the weights for the 

ten projects with data is 87.6. - The ten heights would be adjusted upward by the 

factor 95,0/87.6 = 1.08* In the event a region was small (say, 5 or 6 projects) 

and data were missing for one or more projects in it, the region would have been 

* 

combined with another region so the adjustment factor would not be large and the 
adjustment would be spread over several projects, 

m 

Weighting of Data from the Sample for the Study of Alternative Resources 

For sampling purposes, there were four subpopulations of the population to which 
the Alternative Resources Study applied* The four subpopulations are shown in 
Table 2-5; within the second subpopulation .the four strata described in section 
3d are shown* The first subpopulation is the population of 865 districts that 
was defined for the Impact Evaluation Study* The W^ set. of weights described 
above Is applicable to the sample data from this subpopulation* In the second 
subpopulation, equal probabilities of sanction were used within strata* The 
stratum weights shown in Table 2-5 expar?G the sample from this subpopulation to 
estimates of totals for. this subpopulation* ~ 



Th^^f^J two subpopulations are small and the weights shown in Table 2-5 also 
expPt^vipli data to estimates of totals for these two subpopulations* Thus, 
estimates of totals for each of -the four subpopulations were added together to 
obtain estimates for the entire population* 
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TABLE 2-5 



PATTERNS OF WEIGHTS APPLIED TO 5UBPQPULATIQN5 OF THE ALTERNATIVE 

RESOURCES SUBSTUOY * 



Subpopulation 

Projects funded 
for three years 
with more than 
30 Indian students 

Non-funded districts 
(N^217gfc 449 without 
Indian students) 

Four Strata 



Projects funded in 
1979 and 1980, and 
not in 1981 



d* Projects funded with 
fewer than 30 Indian 
students 



Number- of 
Districts 
in Population 
Having Indian 
Students 

865 



1730 

f855 
719 
144 
12 



81 



52 



Number of 
Districts 
Included 
In iample 

119 



100 

20 
43 
25 
12 



Assigned Weight 



By stratum (number of 
Indian students): 
42.75 
16.72 
5.76 
l.OTO 



Four with welght-20.0; 
one with weight=l .0 
(which was 'sampled with 
probability equal to 1 
due to its large si^e) 

17.33 



*An unbiased weighting factor; see the project data weighting discussion for a 
full explanation* 



Procedures Used for Dealing With Item Nonresponse 

The weighting approaches described above have dealt with the situation where 
entire questionnaires were completed and needed to be properly (a) weighted to 
reflect a larger population, or (b) weighted, then adjusted to compensate for 
respondent non-response, enroute to making national-level estimates and 
correlational use of the obtained data. 
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In addition, there were instances of item non-response which occurred across the 
various respondents and types of data collection instruments used in the study. 
A review of all items having such non-response was made during the data 
management phase of - the study. No consistent or systematic pattern of item 
non-response seemed to exist* No attempt therefore was made to impute data 
valyes for those items to the projects, and to the various respondents which were 
Included in the sample and who supplied less than 100 percent completion of the 
information sought from them* 

- Although several alternative methods exist in the field for making such 
imputation efforts (such as: expanding the weights assigned to respondents on 
given items to reflect the proportion of non-respondents)* it was felt that any 
such method would be relatively imprecise- Overall- teem non-response 
represented a relatively small fraction of the data* As such, it was judged that 
adjustments would not contributl materially to changing the estimates reported or 
to Improving the precision of the findings presented* 

With that as a guideline, all statistical tables and the discussion of the 
results contained in them clearly present the number of unweighted and weighted 
cases on which findings are based. Similarly, findings presented on a subset of 
all respondents indicate the size of that subset, for the sake of making the 
findings as lucid as possible. To make tables more readable, when all variables 
within the given table are based on only slightly varying numbers of respondents 
(i.e., within 10 percent of the maximum number) the range of cases is provided as 
a footnote to the table. ■ • ' 

Representativeness of the Student Sample . w" 

One of the most difficult aspects of the study was the construction of the 
student sample. When the data collection plan was being developed, there was 
considerable uncertainty concerning the size of the relevant student population,. 
The school districts Included in the sample were contacted prior to site visits 
and were requested to provide estimates of the number of Indian students In 
grades 4-12 who were In schools and grade levels where they could be receiving 
Part A services in the coming year. Based on the responses of districts, it was 
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estimated that there were approximately 50,000 eligible students in grades 4-12 
in the 119 selected districts. 

It was recognized, however, that this estimate of eligible students was imprecise 
because it assumed th%S* district administrators: 1} could accurately predict the 
number of Indian students; 2) would provide unbiased estimates of those numbers 
to an evaluation contractor* working for the federal government; and 3) knew which 
schools and grade levels would be receiving Part A services* Because of the 
imprecision of the population estimate, it was decided that probability sampling 
would be done using sampling fractions rather than specific target sample sizes. 
Thus, for example, data collectors were told to have 1/3 of al 1 ^Jndian students * 
in a school complete questionnaires rather than that 40 students should do so. 
In this way, even if the estimates of eligible Indian students were incorrect, 
the probabilities of selection for all students would remain approximately equal 
and still adhere to the original sampling design, * 

The desired sample size was 15,000 students. Because it seemed possible that the 
population estimate of^50, 000 eligible students was positively biased, the 
sampling fractions were adjusted upward by 15-20 percent to assure a sample of at 
leaSrt 15,000 students. During data collection, additional Information was 
obtained concerning the number of Part A-eligible students in the selected 
projects. This information confirmed that the initial estimate of eligible 
students was too large, and indicated that the actual total number of such 
students was actually about ,41 *0G0. The sampling fractions which were used thus 
should have produced a sample of slightly less than 15,000 students, 

■ - / " 

The actual number of questionnaires completed in the\f a! I data collection was 
13,538, -This number was Inflated somewhat by 20 sites\from which approximately 
1500 more questionnaires were received than were requested based on the 
stipulated sapling fraction. In one site, for example, school district 
officials requested that all Indian students be Included when only a sample was 
needed* Analyses were subsequently performed to determine if the inclusion of 
these additional students would significantly affect the student results. The 
analyses showed no major effects, so the students were Included in the analyses, 
Based on the best available estimates, therefore, the loss rate for fall student 
questionnaires was in the ran^e of 15-20 percent. Some of that loss can be 
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attributed to the 4 of 119 sites from which no student data were received, 
Approximately 400 student questionnaires were expected from those sites. In 
addition, approximately 100 questionnaires were received which were unusable 
because they were incorrectly or only minimally Completed, These questionnaires 
covered a variety of projects, schools and grades. The remaining data loss can 
be attributed to students who el then 1) were not attending school on the day of 
testing; or 2) were in school but failed to attend the survey session . 

It is reasonable to conjecture that the data loss from the student sample could 
have biased the results from the student questionnaires* That is. It could be 
hypothesized that the students who did not complete questionnaires had generally 
poorer attendance* poorer academic achievement, and relatively less positive 
attitudes toward school and themselves than students who did complete 
questionnaires, If such bias existed, however, it should not have had a major 
eff4et\a,the study results* Assuming a 15 percent loss rate, even if the* 
nonrespondents were a full standard deviation below the respondents on a given 
measure (an unlikely amount of bias), the bias in the study mean would hav^ 
equaled .15 of a standard deviation* Such differences would not have changed any 
of theJmajor study conclusions. 

Accuracy of Program Characteristic Estimates 

The weighting factors used in this study permit estimation of parameters which 
portray project, student and other data source characteristics. In addition, the 
use of sampling errors establishes how much confidence can be placed in a 
particular estimate for planning purposes. Thus, it expresses how likely it is 
that a given point estimate represents the actual level that exists In the, , * 
population of Part A projects to which the present study's findings can be 
generalized. 

Appendix 2 therefore contains the standard errors associated with using study 
sample data to estimate those program characteristics which were selected as 
being particularly Interesting to policymakers and planners. Some guidelines for 
interpreting these standard errors and how they were computed are also Included 
in the Appendix. /. 
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Instrument Develo pment 



Instruments contained both special ly-developed items and those proven items or 
topics adapted from past, relevant studies, Indian educators representing many 
tribes In various parts of the U.S. were Identified and selected for their 
diverse kinds of experience and expertise, and asked to help In the development 
and refinement of these Instruments, The draft instruments initially developed 
by the study staff were mailed to these individuals prior to field testing, 
review of the returned comments, revisions were made and field tests at various 
projects were scheduled. The .comments and suggestions of the members of the 
study Technical Advisory Panel and the study project officer were also solicited 
and used throughout the development of the instruments and^ data collection 
procedures, p 

The instruments were field tested InJ^ffi "cycles with several Part A projects 
being visited during each cycle. The Instruments and administration procedures 
were modified following each field testing cycle, Thus, additional modifications 
and refinements were made based upon the results of administering the forms, as 
well as from critical reviews by project and school district staff at each site 
visited* A diverse-group of prpj^pts was selected and visited, representing a 
variety of activity orientations* project sizes, and- locations (i.e., rural, 
urban, village, reservation). After the final round of field testing, the 
revised forms were again sent to the study's Indian consultants for final review- 
and comments. 

Specifically, a total of 33 discrete Instruments ware developed for the study, 
(See Table 2-6 for their listing and the number of respondents to each.) During 
the fall data collection period, three of the nine forms which were used were 
structured interviews; two were self-administered questionnaires; and four were 
forms which were used to record project and district descriptive and other data 
from files and records, For the spring data collection, three of the 24 forms 
which were used were structured interviews; nine were self -administered \ 
questionnaires; ten were forms for recording project, district, and student 
related data. Including data on project and student tutorial activities; one form 
was used for telephone Interviews during the Alternative Resources Study; and one 
form was based on composite indices developed from other forms. • 
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TABLE 2-6 




- 




INDIAN EDUCATION IMPACT EVALUATION STUDY INSTRUMENTS 






FALL INSTRUMENTS ' , ' 


Respondents 






. LEA Adminlftrator Interview Guide 


154 


• 




Project Director/Coordinator Interview fiuide 


114 






Parent^rrinittee Chairperson Interview Guide , 


■ 114 






Project Overview Questionnaire 


114 

> 






Proqram Components 

* ■*■ 






I. General Project Information 
II-* Cultural Activities Component , I 
itU Counseling Program Component 
IV. nOme-oCnOO i uooruination uomponeriL 
V, Parental Cost Component j 
VI. Tutorial /Special Academic Program Component 


107 
.74 
58 

- 27 
90 




i 

* 


Student Questionnaire, Parts .1 and II, 'Grades 4-6 


• 5393 






Student Questionnaire, Parts I-IV, Grades 7-12 


. 8145 - . 






Post High School Student Follow-up Survey 


2098 


* 


* 


Document Review Guide 


.115 






- Student .Attendancaf Section (of Document Review Guide) 


• 8376 students 


- 




, SPRING INSTRUMENTS 




K 




. LEA Administrator Interview Guide* 


109 




5 


Project Director/Coordinator Questionnaire 


108 






Tutor Characteristics , ' 


329 






Characteristics' of Tutored Students*/ Post Tutorial 

* 

Project Staff Questionnaire 
Parent Committee Questionnaire 


3528 
413 
290 


i 


■Vs 
•• 

'■4 
4 


Parent Interview Guide _ 


1546 




■ 4 
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TABLE 2-6 (continutd) 



Student Questionnaire, Grades 4-6 


5201 


Student Questionnaire, Grades 7-12 


7369 


Principal Questionnaire 


450 


Teacher Questionnaire 


1307 


Indian Community/Tribal Leader Interview Guide 


102 


Student Information Form (Reading & Math Test Scores) 


6425 

Students 


- District Reading and Math Test Scores Form 


46 


Total Public School Enrollment Levels by Grade 4 Year 


106 


District Indian Enrollment Levels Form 


105 


Field Staff Summary Form (not being ADP processed as Is) 


104 


Field Staff Summary Form Abstract (Part of Section C only) 104 


Field Staff Summary Form (Items 5A-9L) ^ 104 


Equal Employment Abstract Form 


101 


Alternate Resources Form (for non-Part A funded projects) 


89 


Alternate Resources Form (for Part A funded projects) 


19 


Cultural Overview Summary Form (Rescoring of Project 
Overview Cultural Section data) 


74 


School Climate Indices Scoring Form 115 



69 

^ -■ - - - development associates, inc. 
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Field Staff Identif Ication, Training,., and Data Collection Procedures 

To collect the required data, American Indian and Alaska Native field staff were 
identified and selected during July through Septembers 1981. To the extent 
possible* individuals were selected who resided in the areas in which they were 



considered- highly advantageous,! 

All field staff were brought together for two one-week training sessions. The 
first session took^ place in early October 1981 , one week prior to the fall data 



collection period, The second session took place during the second week in March 
1982, one week prior to the spring data collection period. Both sessions took 
place at the University of Ok 1 an oma in Norman, courtesy of the American Indian 
Institute, 

The data collectors were trained thoroughly In both qualitative and quantitative 
data collection concepts, techniques, and procedures, The training during each 
session dealt with the specific instruments and data collection requirements for 
each data collection period, The training also Included procedures for onsite 
protocols, schedul ing, Interviewing techniques, and qualitative inquiry 
techniques, The procedures and routines used by the field staff were designed to 
enhance consistency and objectivity as well as to minimize deviations of 
procedure. 

The onsite visits ranged from two days to a maximum of six days per site. The 
fall data collection involved fewer days per site than the spring data^ 
collection, which Included parent interviews as well as the qualitative inquiry 
of selected sites, Efforts were also made during the spring visits to follow-up 
on missing data from the fall, 

Local assistants were hired by the team leader at those sites where it was deemed 
necessary because of the heavy data collection burden. These Individuals, 
primarily collected, file and records data, In some instances, they also served 
as interpreters during the parent Interviews at those locations where parents 
- spoke their native languages, In many of the sites* project and district staffs 



to make site v'H^ts and collect ata. (Familiarity* but no formal relationship, 
with the area, theNltf'stricts, ana the people with whom they would be working was 
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assisted in scheduling and facilitating data collection. The cooperation and 
assistance of the district and project ^staffs was extremely high in all bit a 
very few instances. 

The field data collection staff were responsible for the collection of all data 
requirements at 115 Part A projects in 29 states. The data collection was 
divided into two time periods in order to minimize and spread out the burden* as 
well as to provide the opportunity to collect pre- and post-data (i*e,, fall and < 
spring) from Indian students. 

In addition to interviews with selected respondents, data from district, school, 
and project recbrds were collected regarding Indian student attendance, 
achievement scores, and enrollment levels of those Indian students surveyed. 
Data were collected relative to the extent of the students' participation jn the 
Part A Program for the current and previous school years, as well as their 
participation in the subsidized lunch program (the latter as a measure of 
socioeconomic status). Data on tutored students were collected in those projects 
that had a tutorial program, and a thorough follow-up &f missing fall data was 
also conducted during the /spring data collection period, 

A>so administered during the spring were: 

• A Field Staff Summary Form, completed by a member of the data collection 
team at each site visited i 

$ A ,qual itative inquiry at 31 selected sites, completed by a member of the 
data collection tepm; 

« A School District Employment Summary Form for existing staffing and 

employment data on the districts in the sample, completed by a study team 
staff member; 

• The Alternative Resources Study of 106 public school districts eligible for 
but not receiving Part A monies, conducted by a Development Associates staff 
member through telephone interviews; and " 

• Thjfe Srtall Projects Study of projects of $5,000 or less and having fewer than 
30 Indian students. Including document reviews, telephone Interviews, and 
visits to three sites, . 

The Field Staff Summary Form was developed and given* to each team as an method of 
filling 1n the data gaps that came to light after the fall visits. This form 
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provided the field data collectors with a format for recording their observations 
and Insights for each site visited during the spring* and also for outlining any 
deviations from expected procedures or difficulties in iata collection 
encountered. This Information was useful in helping to form a more complete 
picture of the overall Part A Program, and in Interpreting data from many sites. 

The fall qualitative inquiry focused on identifying topics relating to the impact 
of Part A which were either not addressed or only weakly addressed by the survey 
instruments and, in general* by the study's quantitative research methods. It 
provided information for determining relevant focal topics for qualitative data 
collection in the spring, and also provided other data needed during spring data 
collection, In addition, field staff were instructed to remain alert to site 
phenomena which were relevant to Part A activities and impacts, but did not 
appear to be addressed by study instruments. In the spring, qualitative 
inquiries were conducted on selected topics for an identified subgroup of 31 of 
the 115 projects in the sample. Data collection was carried out by the same 
field staff who administered the structured survey instruments, Spring sites 
were grouped according to relevant research questions* 

Data Processing and Management 

; ^ 

By the end of the 1982 school year* all site visits were completed and the 
majority -of data was logged^in. Missing data were determined, and attempts were 
made to collect such, information during the summer. Processing of the data 
collected in the fall was completed in January, and processing began again in 
April as the spring data were received, Each completed questionnaire was, 
logged*1n by site, checked, and coded. Coding manuals were developed for each 
data colledti&n period, together with response categories for each open-ended 
item in the interview guides and questionnaires. 

All Interview, telephone, and data recording Instruments were coded and edited by 
trained personal . All instruments were reviewed at several levels for incomplete 
or unreadable responses and inaccurate* out-of-range, implausible, or logically 
inconsistent entries. All manual editing and Insertion of updated Information 
was done by trained coders, under supervision. All coding was conducted under 
formal, ongoing supervision and periodic review, *y 



Open-ended responses were coded after research analysts versed in Indian 
education issues reviewed responses and developed coding frames. This was dtfne 
for all relevant open-ended interview items. Coding frames were reviewed for 
validity* uniformity, and usability* and were revised as needed before given to 
coders. Coders were trained in the use of these manuals before beginning 
full-scale work. 

There were three instruments that included various open-ended questions which 
represented the thoughts* observations* and feelings of the adult members of the 
Indian or Native community in which the project and school district were 
located. These were: (1) parent interview forms* (2) the tribal /community 
leader interview forms* and (3) the parent committee questionnaire. It was 
deemed important that the Interpretation and coding of the Indivldy^l answers to 
these open-ended questions be conducted by American Indian/Alaska Native coders 
who were familiar with the Part A Program* and the possible subtleties in some of 
the answers given from an Indian, perspective, Thus* arrangements were made with 
the Center for Indian Education at Arizona State University to have Indian 
graduate students code these instruments. This was done under the supervision of 
the study's deputy project director, 

Following manual .edit" and coding procedures* all forms were grouped by type and 
turned over to'a keypunching facility (Mailing List Systems* Inc. ) accompanied by 
detailed keypunching instructions for each form, All Instruments were designed 
for direct keypunching or key-to-tape data entry. In view of the diversity of 
survey Item formats and number of data col lection Instruments* 100 percent 
Independent verification by the keypunching facility was performed, 

j ■ 

Computer editing was conducted by using specific editing Instructions devised for 
each type of form. This generally consisted of a series of checks for 
completeness* accuracy* internal consistency* and out-of-range values- Several 
sets of editing checks were made on each file, and* after each* analysts and 
research assistants reviewed the types of issues which needed resolution. After 
several such computer file checks* each file was considered fully usable for 
composite index development* correlational analyses and other analytic purposes. 
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Data Analytic Techniques Used 

The actual analyses used in this study began with traditional approaches to 
understanding the descriptive characteristics of variables, end the current 
levels at which Indian students and Part A projects were operating. Analysts 
then proceeded to use correlational and more sophisticated analytic procedures in 
an attempt to understand the interrelationships among those variables, and the 
extent to which certain subsets of variables were associated with impact or 
Indicators of project operations. Analyses were conducted with several types of 
respondents* to triangulate findings and thys attempt to have a pattern 
converge* A series of cross-break variables was also used at several analytic 
leveH to both understand relationships* and to gauge if "differential impact" 
occurred, i.e., £o see If project operations were relatively more effective In 
some settings and, with certain students than with others (see Table 2-7 for a 
list of these cross-break variables)- The "practical significance" of the 
findings was also considered. That is, the data were reviewed to ascertain if 
their relationships or differences were large enough to be of practical import, * 

Throughout, a key unit of analysis was the Part A Indian education project, as 
the entity which was operating a, funded program. However, -it also was recognized 
that other types of key data sources, such as students and parents, were 
important in their own right as units of analysis, 

The descriptive techniques used in the study Included most of the widely used 
approaches. Including: frequency and percentage distributions, means, medians* 
standard deviations. Cross-tabulations, correlation^cbeff icients, and factor 
analyses were used to establish if and how certain variables were related to each 
other. Other techniques were less quantitative, and represented tabulations of 
predominant topics mentioned in narrative responses by respondents, so that 
prevalent themes could be Identified, and the range of discrepancy (i.e., how 
many respondents did not share a central opinion) could be determined. 

Some of the areas of investigation were primarily examined using descriptive 
techniques, due to the topics with which they dealt and the levels of measurement 
suitable for dealing with such 'topics, These were the following: V 
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• Project characteristics and overview summaries of local project operations 
and emphases; 



• Needs and objectives of local projects; assessments of the appropriateness 
of project emphases and activities; 

• Descriptions of cultural programming and activities; appropriateness of 
cultural activities; 

• Tutorial and related activities directed toward enhancing the basic academic 
skins of Indian students; tutor, student and program characteristics; 



• Parental involvement and relations with the Indian eoranunity; 

• Perceptions of parents* community members and tribal leaders of project 
operations and effectiveness; 

• Project representatives 1 perceptions of the Office of Indian Education, the 
types of changes in Part A rules, regulations and legislation which appeared 
useful to them, and preferences for various approaches tq determining 
student eMgibility for services; and 

• Levels and longitudinal trends, in employment of Indians and Alaska Natives 
in various public school positions_( administrators, principals, teachers, 
teacher aides, and other personnel, 1 



A series of cross-break variables was, used to detect between-group differences in 
these topic areas (see Table 2-7). Project and student level data were routinely 
analyzed in terms of these variables, although results of these analyses are 
provided only where meaningful. 

In general, analytic techniques were used in this study to establish 
relationships between program variables and measures of .impact on a variety of 
dimensions or several data sources. Such techniques were necessary in view of 
the Part A Program's fairly small and diverse mix of services in -some districts. 
The array of techniques Included the fol lowing: 



• Factor analyses and psychometric analy 
particular dimensions, and to confirm 
predictor variables; 



ses, to establish the best measures of 
interrelationships across a set of 



t SteptHse and hierarchical multiple regression , to ascertain the relative 
importance and best subset of variables which were related to measures of 
tutoring or attendance levels, relying on conceptual models of, what 
predictors shou+d first enter the"pred1ction process; 
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TABLE 2-7 



CROSS-BREAK VARIABLES USED IN DESCRIPTIVE AND IMPACT ANALYSES 



A, Project Setting 

1 . Percentage of Indian students (density) In district (less than 5%; 5.1-70%; 



2* Residence of most Indians in district (on or near reservations other rureO , 
urban/non-metropolitan, metropolitan area) 

3. More than half of project participants are of the same tribe (yes/no); 
tribal homogeneity measure 

4. Geocultural regions (12 categories), 

5. TAC regions (5 categories) . 

B, Project Size 

1 1, Number of students in district 

2, Number of Indian students in district 

3* Number of participants In local program 

4, Part A funding level 

C* Project Emphases and Activities 

1, Project services (whether or not stress on: culture, counseling, 
home- school, or tutoring) 

2. Percentage' of dollars coming from Title IV vs. other sources 



3, Project goals (whether or not stress on: academic basic skills, dropout 
and absenteeism, counseling and attitudes toward school, cultural 
components, students 1 self-concept, drug and alcohol abuse education, 
medical /dental /financial support. Increased parent/community Involvement, 
or in-service training), 

D, Student-Level Variables 

1 „ Length of time in pr'ogram 

2. Amount of help (extent received) from program 

3. Type of help received (program component) 

4. Grade level (or grade range of: 4-6, 7-9, 10-12) ; 4*6 and 7-12 also used 
5* Age i ■ 

6* Sex 

7. Home language use 

8. Pride In being an Indian 

9. Perceived Importance of Indian topics 

10. Socioeconomic status (whether or not on free or subsidized lunch) 
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§ Path analysis 'causal modeling approaches, which permitted the assessment of 
the relative direct and indirect contributions of project activities and 
similar variables to various Important measures; - 

§ General linear modeling multivariate approaches (similar to multivariate 
analyses of variance techniques) which were used to simultaneously assess 
relationships between a series of project and contextual factors, and tht 
two dependent measures of reading and math standardized test scores, while 
controlling for project part icipant-nonpartici pant differences^ and 

• Meta-analytic techniques which used Indian-non-Indian test score comparisons 
(converted to "effect sizes" In z-score format) so that trend analyses could 
be synthesized across a series of historical time periods* 

s 

Alsc true in many evaluations, certain other techniques were performed 

whic* d not provide any more insights than already provided by more 
straightforward approaches, or which were not useful due to various measurement 
and Jestgn limitations* For example, the study employed canonical correlation 
techniques to see if a relationship existed between a set of cultural program 
characteristics an^ a set of student achievement measures, and stepwise 
discriminant function techniques to better determine i| levels of patterns of 
student attitucjinal scores were more characteristic of program participants than 
non-participants. Although sometimes useful, in this study these techniques did 
not Improve upon the utility of Impact evidence obtained with less complex 
approaches* 

* . » _ 

Limitations of the Methodology - * « 

Finally, this chapter should note that there were a numoer of factors relating to 
the Part A Program and this evaluation which limited the ability to draw 
unambiguous conclusions from the Study's results* Among the more important are: 

• The Part A Program is just one of many special programs which serve Indian 
students* Chapter l t Title VII, Johnson O'Malley, and other federal 
programs all provide special services to Indians, and it is virtually 
impossible to separate the effects of these various programs from each other 
and from the regular school program* s 

• Part A projects are relatively small, and they provide a diverse mix of 
program services. Thus, Impacts may be quite particularistic and may be 
hidden by grouped data or the application of general criteria. 
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• The evaluation was conducted many years after most Part A projects were 
Initiated, Many of the greatest Impacts of Part A projects may have 
occurred prior to the evaluation, and projects may simply be sustaining 
earlier gains. The lack of pre- Part A baseline data on many variables made 
Interpretation of such effects problematic. 

• The evaluation was limited in Its time frame for collecting data, Fall and 
spring measures were collected on a number of student measures, but the 
average time between measurements was only approximately six months. This 
may m not have been sufficient time for impacts to occur on some student ' 
measures (e,g, , attitudes and tutoring), 

• It was difficult to classify students based on their levels of participation 
in Part A activities. Some students were not aware of which supplemental 
activities were related to Part A, and project staff sometimes had 

• difficulties in specifying which students had ^iakein part in open programs 
such as cultural assemblies. Ih addition, some project activities were 
provided to the school or community as a whole, so that the subject group 
for such .activities was difficult to specify. The effectiveness of staff 
and personnel in providing these services, or the responsiveness of students 
to these services, also could not be directly assessed* 

• Some of the impact measures had not been previously normed on Indian 
populations. The evaluation was thus partially exploratory In nature, - - 
providing new evidence on response characteristics of Indian students, 



Some of these limitations are particular to this evaluation, but, many are generic 
to educational evaluations. Overlap of programs, diversity of objectives* and 
lack of baseline Information are issues that confront many educational 
evaluators. Despite these 1 imitations* however, the evaluation is believed to 
have provided reasonably accurate descriptions and insighjts Jnto the Part A 
Indian Education Program and Its results. Chapter 3, wjiich follows, provides 
background of a historical and legal sort for the program results which were 
found, - , ^ 
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CHAPTER 3: BACKGROUND AND OVERVIEW OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 



Introduction 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 was created following an extensive congressional 
study which concluded that Indian and Alaska Native students had serious 
educational needs and that these needs were different from other students. 
Congress concluded that special programs to help Indian students in school were 
desirable* and the Part A Program for Indian students in the public schools was 
estasbllshed for this purpose. 1 

The Part A Program 1s one erf five parts of the Indian Education Act, It Is 
designated as a formula grant program for local education agencies (LEAs) - It 
provides financial assistance to LEAs to develop and carry out elementary and 
secondary school programs specially designed to meet the special educational and 
culturally related academic needs of Indian students. School districts with 
Indian or Alaska Native students are eligible for these funds. 

The regulations governing the Part A Program are purposely broad and cover a wide 
variety of allowable activities, In specifying the existence of culturally 
related educational needs, the Program acknowledges that Indian and Alaska Native 
students. In many cases* have different cultural and linguistic traits which 
require the development and use of special educational strategies or environments 
for optimum teaching and learning. The Part A-supported activities must be 
supplementary to existing educational programs 1n the schools, and local projects 
typically provide programs at all grade levels. Since projects are prohibited 
from supplementing activities which would otherwise be available for Indian 
children from local, state or other federal, funds, provision of primary academic 



lln addition to public schools* the Part A Program provides formula grants 
to BIA-contraeted and tribally-operatgd schools and discretionary grapts 
to Indian-controlled schools located on or near a reservation. The number of 
such grants ^Ts, however, much smaller than the number awarded to public 
schools. This evaluation focused only on that portion of the Part A Program 
serving public schools. 
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and/or basic educational programs is beyond their scope. Typically, the projects 
provide tutoring in basic skill* areas* Instruction and activities related to 
Indian culture and current issues* counseling services, home-school liaison 
services* and financial assistance to needy students for school materials* 
Projects also provide the opportunity for Indian parents and Indian community and 
tribal members to become involved in the public schools — often for the jirst 
time, 



Historical Setting , 

The relationship of the federal government and the American Indian has changed 
many times in the past 200 years, Since the early development of the United 
States* It has been official policy for the federal government to relate to 
Indian people on a nation-to-nation basis, Although treated as sovereign, Indian 
nations were subject to legal control through treaties with the federal 
government* By 1870* tha period of treaty making had ended; encroachment onto 
Indian land escalated* and federal domination grew. There began a resettlement 
period as entire tribes were moved from their ancestral lands to regions 
considered unsuited for other use, Over time* the relationship between the 

federal government and Indian nations had become one of subordinate to 

S 

superordinate that culminated in the federal government gaining major political 
and economic control , 

In 1824* the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) was created within the then-War 
Department to provide "the direction and management of ill Indian affairs and of 
all matters arising out of the Indian relations," In lq49, the BIA was 
transferred to its' present location within the Department of Interior* The 
agency soon was perceived as caretaker of the government trust* and exhibited a 
strong paternalistic attitude which persisted until recently. 



2for a comprehensive history of Indian education* see pages 21-85 of the Report 
on Indian Education * Task Force Five* American Indian Policy Review Commission 
( 19767* Also see 5za$z» Education and the American Indian: The road to 
se lf ^determination, t928-T973 (*1974j* A short history is given in 'the Senate 
report~Indian Education: """A T national tragedy - A national challenge (1969)* A 
listing of the major legislation affecting the education of American Indians is 
found in Appendix 1 of this report. f 

: ' 80 ' q 
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Education became a major function of the BIA in 1870, when Congress first 
appropriated funds on a regular basis to^ provide educational services for certain 
Indian students in the United States, Prior to this, educational funding had 
been limited to treaty obligations and to a Civilization Fund, Currently, the _ 
Snyder Act of 1921 (25 U,S, C. B) provides the basic authority under , which the 
BIA provides educational and other services to federally recognized Indians* 
These services include direct operation of schools, support of trlbally-operated 
schools, and financial assistance to public schools serving Indian children- The 
Bureau also assists Indian adults by providing financial assistance to students 
for higher education studies, support for some trlbally operated post-secondary 
institutions, and by offering special programs in many communities. 

With passage of the Johnson O'Malley Act in 1934 and key amendments in 1936, the 
Secretary of Interior was empowered to expend federal funds through contracts - 
with state or local agencies for the education of Indian children. The Indian 
Self-Determination Act of 1975 (P.L. 93-638) amends Jthe Johnson O'Malley Act to 
provide for maximum Indian participation in Indian education and provides for 
tuition payment for Indian children* As amended, the Johnson O'Malley Act 
authorizes funding, for supplemental programs for eligible Indian students in 
public dfehools, age three years through grade/ twelve, to meet their special and 
unique educational needs as determined by contracting agencies and local Indian 
education committees. The BIA reports that in FY 82 this program^provided 
services to 165,988 students in 26 states. Today, education is the largest 
single program expenditure of the BIA, with 264,1 million dollars having been 
appropriated in FY S3, (U.S. Department of the Interior Budget Justifications, 
FY 1984,) 

A major thread running through the history of Indian affairs has been the 
government policy of "assimilation, " and education has been its most important 
sirfgle means. Federal responsibility in education developed during the treaty 
period (1778-1870), In which approximately 400 treaties were signed with Indian 
nations. Many contained provisions for education* Judicial decisions. 
Congressional legislation, and executive orders steadily increased the federal 
responsibility to educate the &ier1can Indian, the actual response, however, has 



varied, Over time* the government has directed subsidies to mission schools, 
established a national Indian^ school system, supported state public school 
systems* supported alternative school systems, and enacted legislation intended 
to meet specific needs of Indian students* 

The middle of the twentieth century (1940s- 1950s) saw a period of termination of 
federal* trust responsibility to Indian tribes" and the trust relationship with 
certain^tribes was ended* This was fol Towed by a period of relocating Indians to 
urban areas for training and jobs ( 1940s~1960s) . Many left their reservations 
and villages during this time. 

Recently, the federal policy toward Indians has been one of self-determination. 
Made official during the Nixon administration, its origins go back to President 
Johnson's White House" Task Force on Indian Affairs (appointed In 1 966) and, in 
Congress, to the Introduction by Senator McGovern (D-SO) of a concurrent 
resolution to increase Indian economic development and- self-determination. , In 
1968, Pre Sri dent Johnson sent aTmessage to Congress recommending that Indians 
become Involved in their own affairs, and, In 1970, Congress laid out a policy of 
Indian self-determination., th£ effects of which were felt through the 1970s* 
This pol icy was reaffirmed by f resident Reagan In the "White House Indian Policy 
. Statement" of January 14, 1983. 

Thus, th# late 1960s was an Important period in the development of Indian 
education. The political and social atmosphere supported positive growth* The 
. termination period of the 1940s and 1950s had made Indian people suspicious of - 
the federal government, but t Key pushed for greater federal responsibility In 
Indian affairs. As the 1970s began, the first Indian BIA commissioner had been 
appointed, and the conditions of Indian education had been well documented* *\ 

/ . 1 ■ " ■ * 

Systematic documentation of conditions among Indians and Alaska Natives began 

with the "Men am Report" ( The Problem of Indian Administration ) issued in 1928; 

it ts widely considered to be the first comprehensive 'review of* Indian affairs. 

Concluding that the "first and foremost need In Indian education Is to stop 

/ removing Indian children from their families," the report suggested that local 

' . 82 . 
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day schools be emphasized in place of boarding schools. Forty-one years later. 
In 1969, the second major study of Indian education was released* The tone and 
findings of the "Kennedy Report' 1 are reflected in its title, Indian Education; 
A National Tragedy - A National Challenge , The report provided documentated 
evidence, based upon extensive investigation, that both the BIA and the public 
school system were failing. In both educational systems, Indian students were 
characterized by high dropout rates* low academic achievement, and low 
self-concept; there was also a lack of community and parental Involvement, and a 
dearth of Indian teachers and school administrators. Sixty recommendations for 
improving Indian education were made. However, the authors asserted that before 
any recommendations could be acted upon: 

The Federal Government must commit itself to a national policy of 
educational excellence for Indian children, maximum participation 
arid control by Indian adults and communities, and the development 
of new legislation and substantial increases in appropriations*., 

The later "Havighurst Report, 11 A National Study of American Indian Education 
(1970), recommended adoption of a "theme of Indian authority and responsibility 
for the education of Indian children and youth, " The study reported that Indian 
students scored lower on achievement tests than children from the white majority, 
but found comparable ability on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Intelligence Test, a 
test of mental alertness not requiring language skills, The' report concluded 
that Indian students did not differ from other groups in inherited intellectual 
ability, and group differences in achievement were due to family or school^ 
factors* Other studies focused on specific aspects of Indian education, For - * 
example, an NAACP study. An £ven Chance (1971), looked at the Impact of federal 
' funds in public schools and alerted the nation to the irregular spending by 
public schools of Johnson O'Malley, Title I, and Impact Aid funds targeted for 
Indian children, 

/• 

These studies provided the 'awareness and data necessary to support change* The 
rise of the Civil Rights movement and the "Great Society" of the Johnson era, 
coupled with major policy statements by President Nixon, provided impetus from 
the executive branch for improvements in Indian affairs and laid the groundwork 
for, passage of the Indian Education Act. ' 

. S3 • - 
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Legislative History of the Indian Education Act 

The history of the Indian Education Act (lEA) has its origins in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) . The ESEA hearings of April 1966 
addressed proposals to extend parts of the Act to Indian children served by 
schools administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), as well as the 
question, posed by the Senate Education SubcofTmittee* of the "advisability of 
transferring the responsibility for educating Indian children from the BIA to the 
Department of HEW M (Kennedy Report 1969, p, 2), (In 1967, an interdepartmental 
report requested by the SubcorTtrn ttee recommended no transfer, because the 
coordination between DHEW and the Department of Interior had improved,) The 
Subcommittee subsequently approved the ESEA Indian amendment for one year, on the 
condition that a "thorough, professional study of Indian education by an 
independent agency. • • 11 (p. 2) be conducted. However, no money was 
appropriated, In the meantime, at the urging of Senator Paul Fannin of Arizona 
in a letter t<^ Education Subcommittee Chairman Senator Wayne Morse, a Special 
Subcommittee on Indian Education was created, This Special Sudconmlttee 
undertook the job of investigating the education of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. 

The Subcommittee was chaired first by Senator Robert F. Kennedy and finally by 
Senator Edward M, Kennedy, The Subcommittee held extensive hearings across the 
country, taking testimony from Indian organizations, tribes and individuals, and 
visited BIA and public schools serving Indian children, In November 1969, the 
Subcommittee issued a report entitled Indian Education: A National Tragedy - A 
National Challenge (also known as the "Kennedy Report") . The Subcommittee effort 
encompassed two years of work, and resulted In seven volumes of hearings 
documents (4,077 pages) , and five volumes, (450 pages) of committee prints. The 
Subcommittee, in Its surnnary, stated: 

We are shocked at what we discovered, Others before, us were shocked, 
They recommended and made changes, Others after us will likely be J 
shocked* too — despite our recommendations and efforts at reform, 
For there is so much to do — wrongs to right, omissions to fill, 
.untruths to correct — that our own recommendations, concerned as they 
are with education alone, need supplementation across the whole board 
' of Indian life, (p, XI, Summary,) q a 
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The findings supported recommendations for national legislative and administrative 
change, Among their recommendations for national policy and goals was: 

* * 
That there be presented to the Congress a comprehensive Indian Education Act 
to meet the special educational needs of Indians both in the federal schools 
and in the public schools* (p, 110*) • 

In September of 1970, an Indian Education Act was introduced in the U.S* Senate, 
and almost two years later it was passed and became federal law, 

The Indian Education Act was signed into law on June 23, 1972, as Title IV of 
Public Law 92-318.^ The Act was designed to address the educational 
requirements of Indian (including Alaska Native) students ^and aduHs, by 
providing funds for special educational related needs and for participation" of 
Indian people in federally-funded education programs,. 

The Act consists of several parts: 

Part A , the focus of this evaluation, supports a broad range of educational 
services- for Indian children, (See Table 3-1, "Authorised Use of Funds*") Part A 
provides grants on a formula basis to local education agencies and to Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) trlbally-operated schools operated on a contract basis with 
BIA. It also provides discretionary grants to Indian-controlled schools located 
on or near a reservation. ^ 

The Declaration of Policy in Part A states: 

(a) In recognition of the special educational and culturally related academic 
needs of Indian students In the United States, Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance to 
local educational agencies to , develop and carry out elementary and secondary 
school programs specially designed to meet these special educational or 
culturally related academic needs, or both* 



3j n October 1972, Congress appropriated $18 million to start the Program, 
However, the funds were Impounded until a U.5, District Court ordered their 
release and further ordered the U.S. Office of Education to "obligate or expend" 
the $18 million, by June 30, 1973, 

SO * 
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(b) The Commissioner shall, in order to effectuate the policy set forth in 
subsection (a) carry out a program of making grants to local educational 
agencies which are entitled to payments under this title and which have 
submitted, and had approved, applications therefore, in accordance with the 
provisions of this title, 

Paj*t B also focuses on the education of Indian children, and supports a wide 
j — • — ■ * 

variety of educational activities through discretionary grants. These include 
grants for pilot and demonstration projects; technical assistance; training for 
educational personnel; exemplary programs; and educational services, such as 
remedial instruction, school health, and psychological services not available In 
sufficient quantity or quality for students whose needs would not otherwise be 
met. Eligible grantees for Part B Include Indian tribes, organizations* 
institutions of higher education, state and local education agencies, 
federally-supported elementary and secondary schools, and individuals receiving 
fel lowships. 

Part C supports planning, pilot, and demonstration projects, as well as service 
programs to improve educational opportunities for Indian adults* 

Part D provides for the establishment of the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education, a 15-member body appointed by the President, and for the administra- 
tive costs of the Indian Education Program Office (IEP) , which administers 
activities authorized under the Indian -Education Act, 

Part E authorized 5 percent of appropriated funds of the Higher Education Act for 
the preparation of teachers for Indljan childrenv and allows the Conmissioner of 
Education to designate certain schools on or near reservations as local education 
agencies. Part E was an amendment to Part D, Title V (^Education Professions 
Development Act) of the Higher Education Act, which is no longer authorized* 

The Reauth orizations of the Indian Education Act and Their Impact Upon Part A 

— _ — . ~ S ' ~ 

In 1974, Public Law 93-380 (Education Amendments of 1974) reauthorized Indian 
Education Act programs from 1976 to 1978, and included no significant amendments 
to the Part A Program, except that the set-aside for non-public schools (Indian- 
controlled schools) was increased from 5 percant to 10 percent of Part A funds. 

" • 86 
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TABLE 3-1 



AUTHORIZED* USES OF PART A FUNDS 1 



A grantee may use grant funds for services and activities designed to meet the 
special educational or culturally related academic naeds, or both, of Indian 
children. Projects may focus on basic skill instruction or other academic areas 
or on Indian culture as related to academic skills, All projects are encouraged 
to use culturally-based materials and techniques in program activities. Examples 
of permissible services and activities include but are not limited to: 

Remedial instruction in basic skill subject areas, 

Instruction in tribal heritage and In Indian history and political 
organization, including current affairs and tribal relationships with local, 
state, and federal governments. 

Accelerated instruction and other activities that provide additional 
educational opportunities. 

Home-school liaison services. 

Creative arts such as traditional Indian art, crafts, music, and dance. 

Native language arts. Including bilingual projects and th3 teaching and 
preservation of Indian languages. 

Education-related Items that parents cannot afford, such as academic expenses 
and e. ^eriences for participation in extracurricular activities sponsored by 
the scnool , and, in^ the cases of extreme hardship, food, clothing, medical and 
dental care* provided that the parent committee and the LEA establish 
eligibility criteria based on financial need for receipt of those items. 



♦Excerpted from Federal Register/Vol , 45, No, 100 /May 22, 1980, page 34157, 
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In 1978, the Act was reauthorized for 1979 to 1983, with the passage of Public 
Law 95-561 (Education Amendments of 1978), and the Reconciliation Act in 1981 
extended the Program through 1984* 

The technical amendments in th'e Education Amendments of 1978 had an inpact on the 
Part A Program, These amendments: 

1. Broadened the scope of Part A to include culturally related academic needs* 

A House Report on the Education Amendments of 1978 (H*R, 15) asserted that 
"in, no way would the inclusion of culturally related education programs be_ 
construed as a departure from the importance of providing basic educational 
instruction to^ Indian students through the Part A entitlements, " 

2* Authorized a competitive grant program for LEAs to support demonstration 

projects and programs designed to plan for and Improve education opportunities 
for Indian children* A sum no greater than 10 percent of the funds 
appropriated for the entitlement program under Part A can be used to support 
the program* A portion, not to exceed 25 percent of the 10 percent set aside, 
is reserved for projects in school districts with high concentrations of 
Indian children* 

H*R* 15 indicated that, although school districts could compete for demon- 
stratlon funds under Part B of the ISA, the policy of Indian preference 
prevented funds from going to LEAs* Under the new amendment, LEAs could - 
compete for grants under Part^A as well as under Part B, with assurance that 
some of the LEA projects would be funded under Part A. 

3. Mandated three changes regarding parent committees: 

a* Allowed persons serving in loco parentis *o serve on. parent committees* 

b. Gave parent coflirnttees Inpirt Into the hiring of personnel with IEA funds* 
(Actual control over hiring and firing, however, was not granted*) 

c. Required parent committees to establish, adopt, and abide by the by-laws 
that would govern their programs under the IEA* 

4 Granted certain tribal schools LEA status for the purpose of receiving Part A 
funds* To qualify, the schools must meet BIA educational standards or be 
operated under a contract in accordance with the provisions of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act. 

H r 15 indicated that these schools shall remain eligible to compete for 
monies under the 10 percent set-aside in the Act* The rationale behind giving 
LEA status to tribal schools was that they were increasing In number and had 
faced problems in the, awarding of competitive grants from their tribes^ 

5 Authorized a thorough study and analysis of the definition of 'Indian 1 and 
ordered a report submitted to Congress, (This report was submitted to the 
President and the Congress on September 30, 1^| and is entitled "A Study of 
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Alternative Definitions and Measures Relating to Eligibility and Service Under 
Part A of the Indian Education Act, 11 ) 

6, Required that the Commissioner seek specific information establishing a 
child's eligibility under Part A, (This became the "SOS" or Indian Student 
Certification form,) 

7, Required the establishment of an annual audit of a sample of not less than 
one^third of the total school districts receiving funds under Part A, and a 
report J of findings submitted to Congress, (This condition was met for the 
first time in cY 82,) 

8, Authorized regional information centers to provide technical assistance and 
disseminate information (the Indian Education Resource and Evaluation Centers 
in five regions of the U.S.). 

H.R. IS stated "this program will alleviate one of the greatest needs -in Title 
IV Program's operation: the lack of information on grants aval lab le, program 
operations* etc. The House Committee also specifically directs that these 
centers provide information on successful programs on request, to encturage 
replication of such programs where appropriate, M 

\ 

the -Regulatory History of the Indian Education Act \ 

\ 

The first proposed rules and regulations for the Indjian Education Act were 
pub 1 i shed on May 1, 1973, and the final regulations Were published in the Federal 
Register on July 6, 1973, The first set of regulations was developed in a mini- 
mal amount of time in order to get the funds to the LEAs. 

The Education Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561 ) presented a real opportunity' 
to make regulatory changes In IEA programs* Even though it was not required, the 
then Office of Indian Education. (DIE) chose to revise or develop new regulations 
for all IEA programs, The process was governed by the amendments to the Act and 
the need to clarify existing regulations. In addition, the new regulations: 



T- Set out provisions for several new programs; 

2. Sharpened the distinctions amrmg the existing programs; 

3. Provided for consistency amo >g similar programs; 

4. Tightened selection criteria for competitive programs ; 

5- Clarified the standards for development, operation, and evaluation of 

projects; and, 
6. Standardized definitions, 

The process through which these new regulations were developed lasted well over 
two years. The actual process began prior to the passage of the Education 
Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561) on November 1, 1978, and was completed 
with the publication of the f* ' 1 regulations on May 21, 1980. 



The major changes to the. Part A Program were* 

1 . Multi-year funding was allowed for the first time in Part A, Authority was 
granted to approve projects for up to three years, 

2. Responsibil ities of the local educational agency (school district) and 
responsibilities of the parent committee were clearly listed in two 
separate sections of the regulations. 

3. The section "Selecting the Parent Committee 11 defined the process of 
selecting and the composition of the committee, 

4. Regulations were added for demonstration projects in Part A, although these 
■ have never been funded, 

5. Independent evaluations of projects were required* 

6* The format was changed for easy understanding, and a clear relationship to 
EDGAR and other OE/ED program regulations was outlined. 

The Funding History of the Indian Education Program 

Every public school district that has ten or more Indian students, and every LEA 
in A Task a, California,, and Oklahoma with at least one Indian student, is eligible 

to receive Part A funds, provided an acceptable appl i cat ion is submitted to the 

4 * 

Department of Education, School districts receive monies based upon the 
number of eligible Indian students- Thus, each year the tital allocation for 
public school entitlements is divided among districts making application for that 
year, based upon a formula which considers each state's average per pupil 
expenditures for education* 

Until FY 82, funding f or* the Indian Education Program showed an increase with 
each successive year. As shown in Table 3-2, the Program, which started with 
approximately $17 million in FY 73, reached a peak of approximately $82 minion 
in FY 81, The Increases from year to year have been uneven, with two large 
Increases occurring between FY 73 and FY 74 ($24 million), and between FY 78 and 
FY 79 ($12 minion), 



^Technically, a local education agency is entitled to receive a grant if the 
number of Indian children enrolled in that agency's schools Is either (a) ten or 
more; or (b) at least half the total enrollment for that agency. However, an 
agency may apply, without regard to enrollment requirements If it is located In 
Alaska* California or Oklahoma, or on, or in proximity to, an Indian reservation. 



TABLE 34 

Mli HISTORY Of TIE IHDIAH EDUCATION AIT BY MM {WHm) 

- 





1973 


1974 


197S 


1976 


1977 


1978 ' 


1979 1 


\ 

1980 


1901 


1982 


1983 


Plants to 
LEAs (Fart A) 


$10,952,376 


$23,809,514 




$31,313,182 


133,831,021 


$35,318,182 


a 
p 

$43,135,71 


147,272,727 


153,517,015 


150,419,000 


$44,059,091 


Fapnts to 
MMk or 
ICS! (Part A) 


547^18 


1,190,476 


2,272,727 


3,181,818 


i 

3,330,225 


3,531,818 


4,363,636 


4,727,273 


4,729,206 


4,541,000 


4,405,809 


Special Programs 
for I nd i 

Children 
(Parte) 


5,000,000 


12,000,000 


12,000,000 


16*000,000 


14,063,000 


14,400,000 


15,452,554 


16,500,000 


14,481,552 


14,808,762 


12,600,000 


special Frograns 
for Indian 
Adults 
(Part C) 


500,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


4,000,000 


1,183,000 


4,416,000 


5,930,000 


5,930,000 


5,414,119 


■ 

5,213,000 


3,593,000 


i 

Program 

Adainiitration 




lJMtNQ 


1,034,000 


* 2,055,000 


1,837,000 


2,072,000 


2,268,923 


2,445,000 


3,319,469 


2,580,641 


2,581,000 
f 


Total 


$15,^99.994 


141 ,264,700 


$42*034,000 


$ 57,055,000 


$57,095,146 


$59,732,000 


$71,650,881 


(76,875,000 


$81,461 ,361 


$77,562,403 


$67,247,000 



f 
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According to Department of Education records, there are 3,177 public school 
districts eligible for Part A funds. The number of districts receiving Part A 
funds increased rapidj^ during the first few years of the program but has been at 
slightly above or below T, 100 LEAs since 1976, Part A funds available to local 
school districts' Increased more steadily, from $10,952,366 in 1973 to a high of 
$53,520*000 in 1981, Table 3-3 provides an overview of the appropriations* 
awards and number of students served for each of the past three years for the 
Part A Program and Department of Education projections for 1984, 

TABLE 3-3 



SUMMARY OF PART A FORMULA GRANT PROGRAM APPROPRIATIONS, 
APPLICATIONS, AWARDS, AND STUDENTS SERVED ]( 1981-1983)* 





1981 


1982 




1983 




Actual 


Actual 


/ Appropriation 


Revised 


Appropriation 


$53,520,000 


$50,419,000 $44,059,091 


$32,241,000 


No, of applications 










Public schools 


1,027 


' 1,081 


1,081 


1,081 


Tribal schools 


36 


38 


38 


38 


TOTAL 


1,063 


1,119 


1,119 


1,119 


No. of awards 










Public schools 


1,012 


1,075 


1,075 


1,075 


Tribal schools 


36 


38 


38 


38 


"TOTAL 


1,048 


1,113 


1,113 


1,113 


No. of states in which 










awards are made 










Public schools • 


41 


41 


41 


41 


Tribal schools 


12 


12 


12 


12 


No. of Indian students 










served by LEAs 










Public schools 


282,460 


297,035 


301,320 


301,320 


Tribal schools 


6,868 


7,258 


7,258 


7,258 


TOTAL 


289,328 


304,293 


308,578 


303 1 5 78 


Average award 


ssi.oe^ 


$45,299 


$39,586 


$28,968 


Average .expenditure 










p«r student 


$185 


$166 


... $143 


$104 


♦Fiqures for 1981 are from: Justifications of App 


ropriation Estimates for 


Committees on Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1983 - 


Indian Education. 


Prepared by 


the Department of Education (p, 12). 


Figures for 


1982 and 1983 are 


from: 


Education Activities, 


Indian Education 


: Justific 


atlons for Appropriation, 


Msca l Year ty«4. Prepared by the Department of Education (p, 12). 
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The Organization of the Indian Education Program Office' 

After passage of the Indian Education Act In 1972, Immediate attention was given 
to the funding aprf implementation of the Program* The law required a Deputy 
t Commissioner Indian Education* who would report directly to the U.S. 
Coimissionef of Education* Dr. William Demmert (a Tlingit-Sioux from Alaska) 
assumed this position- According to Dr. Demmert, there were three considerations 
in determining the organizational structure for an office of Indian education: 
(1) whether the organization should contain divisions, national centers, or otheir 
branches; (2) whether the organization should include only the minimum s^pucturej 
required by law; and (3) whether the program should be regionalized* (Demmert, 
1973.) After considerable discussion, the Commissioner for Education decided 
upon a structure in which the Deputy Commissioner of Indian Education reported 
directly to the U.S. Commissioner of Education and supervised two divisions and 
four branches. Since Dr. Demmert 1 s departure. In 1975, there have been four 
directors who served for a year or more (and several who served In an acting 
capacity for a brief period), A chronological listing of their tenures is given - 
In TableyS-4* x ^ 

In addition to its director* the quality and stability of staff Is Important 
to any program, and this has been a concern of the managers of the Indian 
Education Program Office since the Program began* In 1979 there were 53 
authorized positions in the Office of Indian Education* and In 1980 the 
employment .ailing for the Indian Education Prognam was raised to 57* During the 
late 1970s, and through 1981* the number of staff In the Office typically ranged 
from 44 to 49; during 1982, the average number employed increased to 56* The 
staff during the mid-1970s was reported. to be as high as 70-75 percent Indian or 
Alaska Native, but the percentage steadily decreased In the late 1970s, with only 
12 (22 percent) Indian staff (all professional) In 1981* During the late 1970s 
* and early 1980s there was also staff turnover and there were occasional 
complaints from local *oject personnel about the fluctuations In Washington 
staff and their lack of experience in the field. The early 1980s have seen no 
improvement in this regard. Due to reductions In force throughout the Department 

94 
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TABLE 3-4 



A CHRONOLOGY OF CHIEF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION FROM 1972 TO THE PRESENT 



Administrator 


s 

Title 


Tenure 


Or* William Demm§rt s Jr. 
(Tl ingit-Sioux) 


Deputy Commissioner 
of-Indian Education 


1972-1975 


Or, Gabe Paxton 
(Choctaw) 


Acting Deputy Copniss loner 
of Indian Education 


1975-1977 


Or* Gerald Gipp 

(Standing Rock Sioux) 


Deputy Commissioner of 
Indian Education 


1977-1981 


Mr. Frank Ryan (Gros 

Ventre-Northern Cheyenne) 


Director of Indian Education 
Programs 


1981-1982 


Mr. Hakim Kahn 


Acting Director of Indian 
Education Programs 


1982-Present 


Note: A number of Individuals have served for brief periods (less than 

six months each) in an acting capacity as chief administrator of Indian 
education. Because of the brevity of their tenures in office, the names 
of these individuals have been omitted. 


• 


s 


7 ■ 



of Education, in 1982 there was an 82 percent turnover In Program staff, and by 

the end of the year there were only four American Indians or Alaska Natives ■ 

.working in the Program and there was no one who had local prbject experience in 

5 ' ; : 

the past ten years, r , 



In July 1977, a new deputy Commissioner, Dr. Gerald Gipp, assumed leadership of " 
the office* anrf at the same time, an Internal program audit was mandated by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education., The audit's findings, together with a change In 
key personnel within the program, were Instrumental in changing the 
organizational structure. s 



5 Based upon information provided by the Indian Education Program Office. 
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The program audit recommtnded that the Program Office reorganize, and that the 
reorganization be based upon the following concepts: 

r 

\ 

• Programmatic functions should be separate from administrative functions; 
f\ * 

• Clear distinctions in job function should be made for program specialists, 
according to SS-grade levels^ and 

• Program specialists should monitor all Indian education projects (PaVts A t , 
B, and C) for a specific region* 

From the start, the reorganization process actively involved key Indian Education 
program staff and Office of Education managers to provide for smooth and speedy 
implementation of the new structure- In 1980, the reorganization was approved* 

. The 1980 organizational structure is based upon geographical regions, rather 
than upon functional parts of the program. As such, program specialists within 
the. of flee became responsible for Part A projects, and Part A was no longer 
Isolated from Parts B and C. The anticipated results of the reorganization 
included Improved staff utilization, better understanding of job functions, 
training for all office employees, and Improve* service to IEP grantees* 

The reorganization was spurred in part by the dissatisfaction in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, among local Part A projects, with the performance of the 
Program's federal office. In particular, the projects complained that changes in 
personnel had made it difficult, to know whom to contact; that the office provided 
Inconsistent interpretations of legislation, rules, and regulations; and that 
receipt of Part A grant funds after the beginning of the school year cr&ated 
proolems in hiring and in project implementation. As part of the Part .A Program 
evaluation reported herein, local project directors and knowledgeable school 
district administrators were, asked to indicate how satisfied they were with the 
assistance they received from the Department of Education, Despite the record of 
staff turnover and reported problems with the Program staff and procedures » 
two-thirds of the project directors reported that IEP had been moderately to very 
helpful to their projects (moderately ■ 29w, .very . J nportant - 37%) m Similarly, 
of the district administrators who reported that their projects had received some 
* form of assistance from IEP (36%) > a substantial majority (89%) rated this 
assistance moderately to very satisfactory (moderately = 32%, very satisfied -* 

57%). m \ / y < 

■ ■ ' : , ■ go : ' • 



=s development associates, istp. 
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In May 1981* the Office of Elementary and Secondary Education (OESE), of which 
the Office of Indian .Education Is a part, was reorganized and the -Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Education became the Director* of Indian Education 
Programs (IEPK The present organizational structure within the Department of 
Education is' illustrated in Figure -3*1 . \ There are^now two divisions within OIE, 
the Division t*f Program Operations -and the Division of Program Support." - r S- 

to "* * 

The Division of Program Operations Is organized into five branches, each 
responsible for a geographic region [(1) Eastern, (2) Plains, (3) Northwest, (4) 
Southwest, (5) South Central].- This division monitors grantees; provides 
technical assistance; disseminates Information on Applications and effective I 
project management and operation; reviews Part^A applications; conducts Part A m 
Program audits; m and oversees the »rev1ew^of discretionary grant applications. All 
branches exercise each responsibility. . ' i 7 

The. Division of Program Support manages Ihe Part { B fellowship program and five * 
Resource and Evaluation Centers^whtch are under contract to IEP* Its Program 
Administration Branch is responsible for monitor inq internal management (finance, 
personnel, 1 abor relations, adherence to Department of Education procedures), and* 
preparing position papers on Indian education* Its Procurement and Assistance 
Branch handles grant management functions, program procurements, management of 
the fellowship grant program, development and execution of the review plan for 
Indian Edubation Program grants, and administration of the f ive Center 'contracts, 

y . ' . ■' ' ." i ' i .. .*—• ' 

' 4 

^ ~ '* * 

% *\ * * 

"The* Centers are charged with, first, providing technical assistance to local ' ** 
^education agencies, Indian tribes and organizations, and to Part A' parent 
committees of programs supported by the Indian Education Act; second, with 
disseminating Information concerning other federal education programs which may 
benefit .Indians; third, with developing materials addressing the educational 
and cultural needs of Indian students; and fourth, With encouraging potential • 
Part A applicants ts^apply for the Program, Information provided by Part A 
project director s^end district administrators knowledgeable about the 
operations of the Part A project in their LEAs, as part of the present study, 
indicated that a majority of Part A projects used the services provided by 
these" centers and were satisfied with them* ^ , - ^* 



I-- 
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FIGURE 3-1 ; 

CURRENT ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 

(January 1, -1983) 
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Summary 1 # 

After years of concern in Congress ovfr remedying the documented ^problems of 
Indian edupation^ the Indian Education Act was passed in 1972* - Part A of this 
Act provides formula grants to LEAs and BIA contracted tribal ly-dperated schools, 
as well as discretionary grants to Indian-controlled schools located on or near 
reservations* so they .may "develop and carry out elementary and secondary school 
programs specifically designed to meet the special educational or culturally 
related academic needg, or both, /of Indian students/" The rules and regulations 

under which the Par.t A Program operates were formulated in 1973, and were 

• _»i ■ ■ * * * ■ * 

subsequently revised with, the 1978 Amendments. THte^iost recent revisions 
app^arid in 1980. The major changes Involved multiyear funding for Part A 
projects, and a clarification .of the roles of LEAs and parent committees in local 

projects. • *\ V 9 

, - * * * ~t 

* • v 

i " * " » 

The Indian Education Program (IEP) was treated ^through legislation to administer 
programs under the Indian Education Act. In the ten years of its existence, the 
IIP has undergone high staff turnover, has had five cfcief administrators, 'and has 4 
beenNubjefct to some Thtense criticism from local projact personnel. At the time 
this evaluation was conducted, , however, staffs at the local projects appearid^to 
be generally satisfied with the operations of the federal office. " V 

* ■ ' • * • . ' ■ -v - - 

The^discussion in this chapter has been intended tcnprovldf* a background and* 

context for the presentation of & the evaluation findings which follow. Next, in 

Chapter 4, an overview is provided of the local projects In the Part A Program. 



CHAPTER 4s OVERVIEW OF LOCAL PROJECTS 



This chapter provides an overview of the Part A projects 4 studied In this 
evaluation J Its purptffee is to provide a summary or some key characteristics 
of the projects and their settings, as a preface to the more detailed . ' 
presentation of descriptive and Impact dat# #hieh appear in the chapters that 
follow*/ " % 

More specifically, this chapter provtdes a descr ;^tion and discussion -of: 



• Project participants; - , 

• Project resources; . * - 

• Project staff and operations; .and 1 ' ' J 

• Major project activities 

- Tutoring ■ * " . - ; " * 

- Cultural instruction "* . ■ 4 

* Counseling r * 1 . n , • 

• Home^school *11ason • * . ' . 
: . - Financial aid. m \ * f - 

i ■■ - • ; ' . ■ ^ . . : , ' ' . ' 

t The data are largely presented at the project level and are based on information 
supplied by surveys of project staffs* reviews of project grant proposals and 
other documents available at the visited* siljes,- and data made available through 
the Department, of Education. \ • . ; • * 



^he 



"Scope of S 



The Part A projects under study are those administered by public school 



districts, 2 All ,clt<JoV districts In the, U.S. with ten or more I/idtaVAIaSJca • . 

' ' - = = = - ■ ■ # " v _ * * 

vithe study was concerned with the 865 projects which Md^heeiuin operation for 
three or more years and which had at least 30 Indian students as of the fall T&f 
19|1 1 this represented JS percent tf^tfie total number of Part A projects located 
in public schools* ^ . ' % / - , v 

v - - * . m - . ' * ■" •'. : . J ' 

2ln addition to pubTIc schools, the Part A Program .provides grants to BIA- 
contr acted, tribal i schools and competitive" grants to Xndlan-contrdl led schools 
thai at*e not LEAs and that are located on or near a reservation; neither was * 
included An this studyv 4 I * 

= — — loo— ^ • rv- — — - 



Native students* w d i om.j Indfaij in the states of Oklahoma, California* 
and Alaska) arc # a bpp 1 / for funds. Until 1980v when multiyear funding 

became a possi v ; . scr di tricts were required to submit an application -for 
funding to the? us, urfi 2 • ...» Education each year. . ^ . ; 

Of ari estimated j 17 " /J ^ tble public school districts In FY 81 -(the year:. in . 
which data" fw *Ms udv were collected), 1,027 districts applied for Par^ A. ' 
funds, and'gr ™ warded to 1*012. However, fcHe Department of Education 

estimated that H V *3\ Kf 85 percent &f eligible Indian students attended schools 
in districts riceiv^ p ar ^ A funds. Project directors reported that nearly 
four-fifths (7950 of the projects began through school district Initiative, * 1n 



concert with a group of interested parents serving as thg parent committee. It 

was reported that about 1 one-fifth (21%) of tfie projects began through Indiart 

* f ■* # 

community initiative an Individual or community group urged the school T 

district to apply for funds. Projects in the study had been in operation a , 

median of 7.3 -years* and nearly nine-Jenths (88%) had operated at least five* 
* 4 " 

years. t v . * . . 

The Indian pbpul4tio*n of th^Jnited States is widely dispensed/ and Part A 
projects exist in diverse locations. An overview of several basic * c 
characteristics of the school districts In which Part "A projects operate jf 
presented in Tablff 4-1 and suninarlzed below: 

• The majority of Part A* projects studied were located In rural settings; 35 
• . • percent of the projects were located On or near a reservation, .and 29 

percent 1o other rural areas. . f 7 

• For those districts receiving Part A funds, the median total' school jjistrlct 
enrollment was 1,878. C ' > , 



3fhis Is the number of districts estimated to be eligible by the Department of 
Education. Results of surveying a sample of these districts asJpart of the * 
alternative resources substudy (see Apppendix 4) suggests that a lower estimate 
of 2)929 districts may be- mora accurate. *, 



*S|1riee projects in this study were selectecf from thgse projects *funded 

) , thes# ? " 
projects 



*aif!W€? H>l WJCbb9 «»*MW^ n€I R ?CI€lili€U I I Will Vii^Jt- K' 

continuously for at least three yeat^s (Inelud.lng 19&1**32) f these' figures 
overstate the median length of 'operation of all Title TV pi 



~ 9 f 



• vNearly three-fifths (59X)»jpf the Part A* projects studied operated within 
'school districts with relatively small .Indian student populations — 25 
percent in ^districts with 31-99 Indian students^and 34 percent In districts 
with 100-219 Indian students* Ttee median Indian student enrollment was* 156* 
' ' r i r, . . 9 * - 

• « The median Indian student "density" was- 8 percent; the Indian children in a 
majority of Par^t A projects "were a racial and cultural minority within, their - 
school districts and classrooms, . 



t "In nearly three-fourths 47 i%) of »tfie Part A projects* half^or more of tihe 
districts' fhdian students were from one tribe, ' - 



TABLE 4-1 



.CHARACTERISTICS: OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS RECEIVING 
PART A FUNDS (1981 -82 SCHOOL YEAR } 
(Weighted N=865) . 



r-V 



1 



LOCATION 



On or neajva' reseryatffl n 

Other rural areas (rural area^or 
town, with population of under 10*000) 

Urban » non^metropol i tan area 
(in or 4 near a larger town with 
population of 10,000 to 50*000) 

Metropol Itan area {in* or near a* city 
with population of over 50,000) S, 



Percentage 
of Projects*- 

35X 



Total " 
Number of 
Eligible 
Students 



18 




.Mean 
^ Part A 
Grant 

- $63. 753 
v55»445 



. 34,091", ' 41^353 



* * 



TOTAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ENROLLMENT IN GRADES K-12 

" ~ - 1 , " -— --- -. . 



Percentage 
of Projects 



Small (31-575 'students) • 
Medium 1576-1800 students) . . 
Large (1801-3250 students) K ' ' ■ 
Very large (3251-1 1 ,000 students) i. • 
Extremely largV 0 1 ,001-224,580 students) 



24* 
s 22 
v 18 

^1 
If 



Total, / 
• Number of 
Eligible 
Students 

27,674 
■ 62,493. 
51,932 
f 48,484 
66,626 * 



Mean 
Part A, 
Granf 

$29,141 

46,375 
*72,743 l% 
47,491 
, 9*5,474 



MEDIAN TOTAL ENROLLMENT - 1,878 



mm. 



102 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued)' 



TOTAL INDIAN' ENROLLMENT IN PART A PROJECTS 



Vary small (31-99 Indian students) 
Small (100-21 9, Indian students)* 
Medium ( 220-549 Indian students) 
Large (at least SSO Indian students) 



Percentage 
'of Projects 

25% 

.34 , 
26 ■ , 
15 ' , 



" Total ■ 
Number of 
Eligible 
Students 

16,803 ' 
42,856 
69,822 
127,727 



MEDIAN INDIAN ENROLLMENT - 156 



INDIAN STUDENT OENSITY* 



Percentage 
of Projects 



Very low (0.1% to 5X of total enrollment) 
Low (5,1* to 20*) 
"fiSaerate (20. 1% to 
High (70. IX to 100^)- 



38£ 

24 
23 
15 



•Total e 
Number of 
Eligible 
Studentf 

65,246 
-54,214 
88,398* 
49,350 



MEDIAN INDIAN STUDENT OENSITY • B% 



TRIBAL DIVERSITY WITHIN PROJECTS 



Over half the students within the 
projefct are from the same tribe 

-■*., 9 

Fewer than half the students within 
the project are from the same tribe 



Percentage 
"of Projects 



73% 
27* 



Total . 
Number of 
Eligible 
Students s 



195,324 
61 ,885 



Mean , 
Part A 
Grant 

$ 12,523 
27,833 
' 70,403 
178,953 



J 



Mean 
•Part A, 
- Grant 

$32,153 
51,652 
66, 191 

t 95,844* 



Mean 
Part A 
* Grant, 



$53,190 
5Y t 655 



♦Proportion of" tola 1 school district enrollment that Is Indian or Alaska Native. 

• * . ' ' - ■ ' * 

Not«j .The actual number of projects In the sample was 115? Data were 
• weighted, to make the finings statistical 1/ representative .of ill,- 

• , projects* • • ■■'[■.■'• ' "'. -.'•*' 
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Pefinition and Background of Eligible arid Participating Students 

The Issue of Indian definition J s complex, and the regulations for the Part A 

^Program provide conffdtrable latitude regarding wh o f 1 s actually to be served by 

local projects* Projects receive their federal funding^ braced, upon the number^of * 

Indian/Alaska Native students for. whbnih there 1s a completed OE Form No* 506 on 

file. 5 Parents are asked- to complete an* 06 Form No. 506 to document the Indian 

•or Alaska Native identity of their children, and a count of these forms is used 

as the basis for. determining the amount of federal fundings 'which is awarded ,on v a 

6 * ~ . 
per capita basis. Although project funding is based upon the number of • 

completed 506 forms, participation in project activities 1s not limited to these 

students by federal regulations. Further, federal regulations do not require' 

that all Indian students be served by the project, Thus, in -discussing project . f 

participants, it* is necessarjf to "consider local operational definitions of who Is 

eligible for service and who is actually served, 

■r ^ 

As reporte* by the project directors, 72 percent of ^he projects define student 
eligibility on the basis of % \ completed OE Form No. 506, The remaining projects 
consider eligible to participate yn Art A activities^ any Indian student* enrolling 
in the school system (nf) or any student 8 who^ takes part In project activities 
f (17%). Over two 'thirds (71%) of the projects reported a change 1 t n the number # of .■ 
eligible students as a result of the Introduction of trie OE Form N6. 506. Of 

these, 82 percent experienced a'decrease in "the number of eligibly students. 

* ■ - . . \ *■ » 



«9 



Sunt 11 thte OE Form No* '506 was Introduced in the 1978-79 school year, . . 
-funding was based upon scnool districts* undocumented reports, of the number of 
Indian students enrolled. A< _. * " 

6a sizable but undetermined number of parents have refused or been unable 4 4o 
complete forms* Reasons -include fear of fedeHraf forms, personal problems with 
.school officials, and inaccessibility bf^ifcal rolls- • - 



Dkvxlopmkpjt Associates, nra^ 
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Overall, there were an estimated 259, 735 Part A-eligible Indian students In grades * 
K-12 in the sample universe of 865 projects. The students were almost equally 
divided among the following grade ranges: kindergarten-grade 3 (30%)| grades 4-6" 
(23.5*); grades 7-9 (23.5%); and grades "10-12 (23*). Approximately half of the *' 
students were boys andJ^Tf^weFe girls, ■ j ■ • 



As shj^ncfh Table 4-2, of the Indian students in, the school districts receiving 
Mft A funds, * an estimated 203,273 (78%) > .participated In project activities, with 
a median of 119 students pe> project. Participation is defined a* 4 taking part J n 
at least one project activity as reported by project directors; "The largest m • •" . 
propbrtlon (44%) of the participating students attended school 1n districts on or 
near reservations, -while the next largest proportion (27%) attended school 1n \ 
other rural areas. The remaining participating students were found' In schools in . 
urban* non-metropolitan ( 1 9%). anal metropolitan (1W) areas. 



•TABLE 4^2 ^ - 

" ' • . I ' _ » 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INDIAN STBDINTS ECTSiBLff F0R"AND PARTICIPATINS 
IN PART A PROJECTS (1981-32 SCHOOL YEAR) 



Total eligible Indian students \ 9 
in study's universe of 86S projects. * . 


, 259,735- 




Total Indian students 

participating in Part A projects / 


* 203,275 ■ * 




Percentage of eligible students participating ^ 


-78$ 

* * * 




Median number of participants* per, project 


' ■ 119 





Of the Indian students included in the impact evalqatlon (i.e., a sample of, 
Indian students 1n' grades' 4-12) ^ over three-fourths indicated that English was 
the language in Vhlch they usually spbke to their family at home (75 percent in 
grades 4-6) 82 percent in grades 7-12); jtsnly * small proportion us^d/an Indian 
language (13 percent .in grades 4-6; 7 percent in graces 7*12) or a combination Oft 
English and an lndiar\ language (10$ In grades 4-6; 9 qereent in grades 7*12) 
IpreBpmlnantly at tiomef and only 2 perceljt .reported using a language other than 
English or an Indian ^language 



Also*- oter two-pthlrds of the studerfts (76 percent ;M 
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iij grades*. 4-6-;, 70 percent In grades 7*12) were from families with incomes low 
enough, to bfi eligible for free or reduced price lunches through the subsidized 
school lunch program* 

' * * ' * * * ■ 

In 'most ''.respects., Indian students^ participating In the Part A projects were quite 
similar to those who* for. some reason, did not participate. In grades 4-6, for 
example, they were similar with respect to the language used at home and the type 
of community in which 'they, lived, but were slightly different in terms of family 

. income as measured by eligibility for free or reduced 4 school lunches (76 percent 
of the participants and 64 percent of non-participants wjire eligible for the 

■ school lunch program). In grades 7-12,* a similar proportion of participants and 
non-participants benefitted from the school lunch program, but a somewhat smaller 
proportion of participants than non-participants (16$, vs. 25%) reported they used 
predominantly an Indian language or a combination of English* and an Indian 

.language at /horns • A smaller proportion of participants (52% vs. 69%) attended 

q school ^districts on or near reservations and a, larger proportion of 
participants (25% vs. 15%) attended school In other rural areas. With these 
minor exceptions, analyses comparing the characteristics of participants and 
non-participants showed no differences of npte, and* it was ; not clear from the 
da|a obtained; on students or from observations and discusstons at the projects 
why some students chose to participate in project activities and others did not, 
Frequently, it seems to have much to do with a student's class and After school 
schedules and with peer grsup preferences it gfty given time* Over a period of 
Ifiveral years* some stodents participated regularly In a variety of Part A 
project activities, wh11 s e others were minimal ly Involved. * 

•.. 7 ' + • • ■ ■ " 

Project Resources • . " •■ 

, . « %, . _ . 

School districts receive Piht A funds on a formula basis, which takes Into 
account the number of* Indian studeftts and the state's average per-pup44-^ 
' expenditure. Ther median project budget was £26,450. Over two-triTrds (71%) of 
" the projects had budgets of under $50,000, as pfiown In Table 4-3. Nearly 



r ^for* a more complete discussion of Iresources available for Indian students in 
^public school districts, see Appendix 5 (p. A-33-*-) of this report,/ 
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TABLE 4-3 



DISTRIBUTION OF PART A PROJECTS BY BUDGET- SIZE (1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR) 
. * (Weighted N^865) ■ ' . 



Total Project Budget ~ . 


Percentage of 
Projects* * ' 




$5,600 - / $10,000 
$10,001 - $25,000 
$25,001 - $50,000 
$50,001 - $100,000 
* $100,001 - $1,200,000 , 


1 » • 11% ■" 
38 

22 >, 
17/ 

12 


f 

> 


MEDIAN BUDGET * 

- ' "' . . . .. . 


$26,450 




*The actual number of projects In sample was 115. Data were weighted to make the 
findings statistically representative of all projects. 

° - * - , <■ • 



two-thirds (65%) of the projects were funded entirely by Part A funds; abqiat 
one-third (3536) were funded primarily by Part £ but also received funds from*, 
other federal, state v or Vocal sources. , ; ; " * • 

% : ' •• - 

As shown in Figure 4-1, most (77%) of Part A funds in the projects sampled, were 
used for salaries and fringe benefits . The other categories of expenditures each 
accounted for 6% (or less) of the total: supplies . Including curriculum' 
materials, arts and crafts 'supplies, bii^ not off ice 'supplies (6%); equipment 
purchase or rental (2%); travel (6%); administrative expenses , Including routine- 
off Ice supplies and costs (4%); and other expenses, Including fringe benefits 
when these were determined separately (4%), 1 ** . / ■ 



■ • _ . FIGURE 4.-1 «- 

EXPENDITURES OF -PART A FUNDS BY PROJECTS: 1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR 

- Supplies (6$). " ; 

Travel (6%) / * J . 

^- Administrative expenses* (4X) 
(- Other expenses (4%) 
b Equipment {Z%\ 




r 



er|c 
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In addition to. the Part A*Prograpf, many eligible Indian students benefitted from 
other special' or educational programs. Table 4-4 summarizes data collected on 
'selected other federal programs serving school districts participating In the 
Part A Program, The Chapter I program, for example, provides financial assistance 
to school, districts serving areas with concentrations of children from low income . 
families* Funding is determined by thjp number of low^jncorne ^hildren residing jn*w 
the school district, and is used to improve programs in /'basic skills," such as 
reading and mathematics I Nearly all (95%) districts receiving Part A funds 
received Chapter - 1 funds, with a mean of 30X erf the India^students in these 
districts served by the Chapter I program* . . • 

The Johnson b'M^lley program, administered by the Bureau of Indian /Affairs 
(Department of the Interior), provides grants to school districts, tribal; 
organizations, or states, to meet special educational ly^rela€ed needs of Indian 
students in public schools. - The focus is similar to that of Part~A, but"- -- 
beneficiaries residing on or near reservations are given^ funding prf&rity. 
Indian student eligibility requirements for Johnson 0' Mai ley are mer$ restrictive 
than for the. Part A Program, In that students must be it least one quarter blood 
i Indian from a federally recognized tribe. Of the school' districts in the study 
sample, absut o^-half (53%) t received Jahnson O'Malley funds directly or t 
indirectly through local tribes. However, 79 percent of thr/di strict s located on 
.or near Preservation received funds, compared with on ly« 39 percent of those 
located elsewhere. Similarly, as shown jn Table 4-6, 71 percent of districts 
receiving over $100,000 per ytajM-rT^art A funds received Johnson O'Malley- ^ 
funding directly or indirectly, as compared to SO percent of other districts. In* 
districts that received both 'Part A and Johnson 0 'Mai ley funds, a mean, of 59, ; 
percent of: the Indian students participated' in activities supported by^he 
Johnson 0 'Mallei program. , / - " \ . * - ' ■ 

As Table 4-4 shows, school districts also received funds from other supplementary v 
federal programs. Including: one or more federal programs supporting vocational 
education or education for thd handicapped, or Title VII (Bllingufl EdtjfcatlBn) . 



iu*:-- ■ :' ' ' ■ i 108 . ' ■ ■■^y-JMrA* 
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TABLE 4-4 



OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS SERVING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
WITH PART A PROJECTS (1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR) 
< (Welghtid N =865) , • 



rguc! a ! rruyi sin 


Pecentage of Mean Percentage of Indian 
School Districts 4 Children Served in 
psp^ivinfl Services* Districts Receivin& Services 


ESEA Chapter 1 
(including Migrant) 


95X 30%. 


Johnson Q'Malley 


53 • 59 


ESEA Title. VII 

(B11 ingual Education) 


13 ** 


Vocational Education 


57 20 


Education for the 
Handicapped 


69 . 10 


* ^ , * 
*The actual number of projects in the sample was 115, Data were weighted to 
make the findings statistically representative of all projects* 


**Data are unavailable for this program. (Too few projects reported the number 
of participating Indians*) — 

■ » ■ : : 1 ------ ^ ^ 


■' TABLE 4-5 " - 



PERCENTAGE OF PART A SCHOOL DISTRICTS RECEIVING 
JOHNSON O'MALLEY (JOM) FUNDING BY PROJECT LOCATION 
_ (Weighted N=865) 









Project Location 






On or 


Near 


Other 






Al 1 


JOM Fundlnq Status 


Reservation 


Rural 


Urban 


Metropolitan 


Districts ~ 


Receive JOM 














funding directly 


60% 




37% 


22% 


16% 


39% 


Receive JOM 




N 










funding Indirectly 














from local tribal 












14 


organizations 


19 




20 


3 


* 4 


Do not receive / 












48 


JOM funding* 


21 




43 


76 


,80 







TABLE 4-^6 




PERCENTAGES OF 

t 


PART A SCHOOL DISTRICTS RECEIVING JOHNSON O'MALLEY (JOM) 
FUNDING BY SIZE OF PART A GRANT 






Size of Annual Grant 




JOM Funding Status ... 


$5,000- 
10,000 


$10,001- f»$25 i 001- $50,001- 
25,000 50,000 100,000 


Over. All 
SWO^WOi Districts 


Receive DOM funding 
directly 


29* 


40X 31 X 38X 


59X 39X 


Receive JOM funding 
Indirectly from 
local tribal 
organizations 


14 


14 18 • 9 


12 14 


Do .not revive 
JOM funding ~- 


58 •" 


46 50 -53 


29 — 48 * 


Project Staff and Operations 




• 


As Indicated above. 


•> 

most (77%) project funds were used to support staff, salaries 


artd benefits. Overalls projects employed a median of 1*35 


full on part-time 


professionals (project directors, certified teachers, etc*) 


and 1-88 full or 


part-time paraprofessionals 


(tutors, teacher aides, non-certified cultural 


instructors^ etc,)* 


However 


, staffing needs varied widely. 


and increased wltfr 


project size, (tSee Table 4-7 


.) 








TABLE 4-7 




MEDIAN LEVELS OF 

r 

1 


PROJECT 


EMPLOYMENT BY PROJECT SIZE (1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR).* 
(Weighted N -865) 


Number of Indian Students 
Enrolled in District 


Median Number of 

Professionals , 
(Full or Part-Time) 


Median Number of 
Piraprofessional* 
(Full or Part-Time) 


Very small (31-99)-, 
Small (100-219) i 
Medium (220-549) \ 
„arge (550 or more) 




1.09 
1,31 
1,60 

3,oa 


0.S6 
1.80 
3.68 
7,64 


OVERALL 




1.35 


1,88 


Note: The actual number of projects in the sample was 115, Data were weighted 
to make the findings statistically representative of all projects* 
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Most project directors worked part-time for the project. The median number of 
Part A-f inanced hours per week for project directors was' six, and only 24 percent 
of the directors worked thirty or more paid hours per week. "-Approximately 
one-third of the directors indicated Uhat Indian preference guidelines, and 36 $ 
percent Indicated their special qualifications in Indian education, were - 
important factors in their- employment as Part A project directors.' . r 

— ■ - 

Project directors who spent six or more paid hours per week working for the 
project (58 percent of the project directors) were predominantly Indian (69%) and 
were evenly split between men (49%) and women (51%), These project directors 
were .experienced, having worked a median of 3.9 years with the project. Over 
"half (53%) had earned at least a master's degree; another 15 percent had earned % T 
bachelor's degree; 31 percent had not earned a bachelor's degree. Sixty-one 
percent were certified teachers,,. and 40% were certified administrators. * 

Project directors who spent five or fewer paid working hours per week (42%) were 
predominantly non-Indian (84%) and male (64%). Almost three quarters (73%) had 
earned a master's or higher degree; another 14 percent had earned a bachelor's 
degree; 13 percent had no bachelor's degree. Many were district administrators, , 
such as federal program coordinators or assistant superintendents. Their primary 
^ responsibilities involved administrative 'concerns (preparing the project . . 
.proposal, budget ,"etc), but generally did .not include day-to-day supervision or 
•• involvement- with the pro j.ect . • 

* * - _ 

Over four-fifths (81%) of the project support staff members worked full-time on 
the project. The support staffs were experienced^ having worked a mean of 3.2"* 
• years with the projects. Over two-thirds (71%) of the staff members were Indian : 
and over four-fifths (84%) were women. While half (51%) of the project support 
staff had completed high school only, 38 percent had a college or advanced J 
degree*/ One-third (36%) were certified to teach and one-fourth (28%) spoke an 
Indian or Native language. According to most ,(92%) project directors, school „ 
districts hired project staff members as a result of Indian preference I 
• • *- v/ 

requi repeats. - ,\ 



Project support staffs of «n .assumed responsibilities beyond those defined by 1 the 
staff position.' For example, over* half (60%) of the tutors and teacher aides . : 

\ »• • ~ . . / 111 ; ' ' . , ■ 
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also counseled students, and one-fourth (28%) provided cultural instruction. 
Student placements (28%), referrals to social service agencies (27$), and 
counseling for family members of students (25%) were other. responsibilities 
assumed by tutors, * 

* ■ i. 

Parent Involvement , *" - 

— — — ■ . . * . 

Volunteers played a fundamental role in the planning and operation of the projects 
and were a vital complement to the paid project staffs, Part A projects are 
required by regulation to establish a parent committee to: (1) participate in the 
needs assessment* design, operation, and evaluation of the project; (2) review 
and approve, in writing, the project application; (3) advise the school district 
on policies and procedures regarding the hiring of project staff; and (4) make 
recommendations concerning applicants for project staff positions. Parent 
committee mrmbers serve as volunteers and were highly involved 1q making 
important decisions about the projects and in assisting the projects In carrying 
out cultural and other activities. Overall, 14 percent of the parents of Indian 
children interviewed In the study reported that they worked as a volunteer for-; 
thtf project, (See Chapter 11 of this report for a more complete discussion of 
the structure and activities of parent "comm 1 tteeT; "and other types of 'parent 
Involvement,) 

Needs Assessmer.u 

Another Important federal requirement of Part A projects Is that they conduct an 
assassment of the special needs of .Indian children as part of their project 
planning. Most projects had conducted a formal, verbal* or written needs 
assessment survey within the last year, (Chapter 5 gf this report provides. a 
"detailed discussion of this topic) ' * 

Project Evaluation , 

Part A prelects are also required to monitor and evaluate progress in meeting . 
project objectives. Although the projects may conduct Internal evaluations, they 
are required to use an Independent evaluafeor to assist ongoing evaluation and 
monitoring,' and to conduct a final evaluation. Data shOw,^ However, that only 



haJf (49%^ of the district administrators most familiar filth their Part A 
projects reported that the* project had conducted an independent, third-party 
evaluation. Over two-thiKds (72%) of these externally evaluated projects were* 
evaluated during 1981- The data showed that the larger projects, 1r\ terms of 
grant size* were more .1 ikely to have conducted evaluations than smaller 
.projects. Specifically, S3 percent of projects with annual- grants over $100,000 
conducted third-party evaluations, whili only 44 percent of projects wi'th grants' 
at $100^000 or less conducted evaluations* ^ 
ff ■ 

The externa,! evaluations for over three-fifths of the projects, included teacher 
surveys (61%) and parent interviews (68%) , Fewer than half of the external 
evaluations included the use of student academic tests' (43%), student attendance 
data (43%) ^ student attitude surveys ('!&%*)» conmuniiy interviews (36%), student 
grades (36%) i or cost analyses (28%), Two«thirds (66%) of these projects paid 
for external evaluations with project funds; the remainder used 1 general school 
district (23%) or others (11%) funds* * 

'mm 

Project Activities 

Part A projects may use grant funds to support activities that "meet the special 
educational or culturally related academic needs" of Indian children. The 
activities (cited in program regulations and found* to be undertaken by Jotf&l 
prcrjects can be categorized into five general areas: tutorial /special academic 
activities, cultural instruction and activities, counseling, home-school liaison* 
services, and financial assistance for school related items* ■ • 

« 

The percentage of projects providing aetivitfts in each of these areas is shown 
by project location in Table 4-8* Most (80%) "projects provided tutoring, with 
this activity provided in almost all (90%) of the projects in metropolitan f * 
areas. Most (64%) projects also offered cultural instruction and activities, 
%kw1th cultural programs also most prevalent In urban pxxd metropolitan locations, 
About half (48%) of the projects explicitly provided counseling services; this 
may be somewhat understated, because counseling to individual students was often 
provided by project staffs in the context of other program components as well* 
Counseling components were somewhat more prevalent in projects on or netfk 
reservations and 1n metropolitan areas than in\other Ideations- Thirty-eight 

.' . :■■'...'■•>'■ 113 ' ■ ' 
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percent of the projects provided home-school liaison services, with over half. 
(55%) of the metropolitan projects and on ly * a quarter (25%) of the other rural 
projects offering such services* Finally 5 It was found that^SZ percent of the 
projects provided financial assistance to help pay for .school rela^d expenses of 
the Indian students, ^ - 

these findings are relatively similar to trie results of the descriptive 
evaluation of the Part A Program completed in 1978, Results of that study 
were that- 62 percent of 813 projects surveyed had activities focused on Iricfi an 
cultural concepts, heritage and language; 58 percent had remedial reading 
activities; Sff^gercent Had guidance and coonsel ing activities; 55 percent had 
activities focused on. improvement, of se!f)-coneept/se!f- image; 51 percent had 
activities focused on Improvement of altitudes toward school; and 46 percent had 
remedial mathematics activities, 

TABLE 4^8 

PERCENTAGES OF PROJECTS OFFERING ACTIVITIES BY PROJECT LOCATION 

(Weighted N^B65) ■ - I 1 



Q 

On Op Other " v 



Near Rural Urban Metropol itan 

Activity * Reservation Area Area Area Overall 



Tutoring . 73X SIX 82X 90^ B0% 

Cultural instruction 51 61 76 83 64 

Counseling 55 . 40 35 61 « 48' 

Home-school liaison 39 26 37 55 \38 

Financial aid ' ,25 13 25 ,17 22 



Note: The actual number of projects In the sample was 115, Data were weighted 
to make the findings statistically representative of all projects. 



A brief description of each of the five general areas of project activities for 
the 1981-82 school year is presented below, ■ ^ 



8"A National Evaluation Survey of Projects Funded under Title IV, Part A of .the 
»Ind'1an Education Act of 1972.*^ Communications Technology Corporation, 1978, 

114 • 
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Tutorial/Special Academic Activities, A primary purpose cf the Indian- 
Education Program has be in to Improve tht academic Skills of Indian ^hi Idren. 
According ,to tha Part A regulations, a wide variety of sjjpp lenient a 1 academic 
activities may be provided to Indian children. Including individual or group 
instruction in baiic academic skills, accelerated training for "gifted 11 'students, 
and remedial instruction. 

Four-fifths (80%) of tho Indian education projects provided some special academic 
activities for Indian students. A mean of 32 percept of th^ Indian students 
(median . of 52 students per project) in districts wi'th^Part A academlcjctlvlties 
was reported by project directors, to i&ye received tutoring or some other 
academic service from the Part A Program, 

Two-thirds (66%) of the projects with tutorial and other supplemental academic 
activities focused tutoring directly on classroom material; However, one-third 
(31%) of the projects provided academic activities in areas similar to those 
'covered in classroom instruction but which were not directly related to current 
assignments* Overall, most of the projects with academic component offered 
tutoring in "basic 11 subject areas, including reading (89%), writing (62%), 
■mathematics (90%), and other academic areas (48%) . Over two-thirds (67%) of the 
academic projects held tutoring sessions during school hours, . . ' 

The tutoring programs appear to have been relatively intense* given their ^ 
supplemental nature. The typical student attended k median of four sessions per 
week, with a median duration of 35 minutes per sessnon, 

A majority (57%/ of tutored students were In grades K-6; 36 percent were In 
grades 7-9, artH only 7 percent were In grades 10- Slightly over half (52%) 
-were male. At the v start of the tutoring, two-thirds or more of the tutored * 
students were rated by their tutors as low or below average relative to their * 
peers in reading and mathematics. # 



^Greater detail ©futwt A tutorlng/igecial academic activities and Impacts is 
presented in Chapter 6, f . : 115 / 



Nearly -all (94%) of the projects with academic "components hired tutors, with only 
a few (6%) relying on volunteers. Tutors were predominently, Indian (68%) a%d 
female (84%), and were an parage of 33 years of age. Additionally, nearly all 
(96%) academic' projects used adult tutors* with only a few usin& cress-grade (8%) 
or peer tutoring (7%) . Over two-fifths (44%)^ of the academic projects assigned 
tutors primarily on a one-to-one basis, Meanly half (47%) relied upon small 
group instruction (one tutor with several students). A small proportion (9%) of 
the academic projects used both methods interchangeably, • 

in 

. Cultural Instruction and Activities . Cultural* instruction and activities are 

i '" ' , ' ' v -- * 

perhaps the most unique aspect of Part A programming* The Part A Program* 
specifically mentions cultural activities in the regulations as an authorized 
area of programming, and only 20 percent of the school districts with a cultural 
program provided sinfilar activities prior to Part A. The Part A regulations cite 
instruction in tribal heritages Indian history, and political organization; 
traditional Indian art, crafts, music, and dancei and the teaching and 
preservation of Indian languages as examples of permissible program activities 
which are designed to meet the "special educational and cultural l& related 
- academic needs ^ of' Indian children*" 

Sixty-fouf* percent of the Part A projects offered some type of cultural program, 
and a mean of 56 percent of the Indian studenjts in districts with Part A cultural 
programs were reported to have participated in a class or activity offered 
through the cultural program. Nearly all (96%) of these projects provided 
"cultural Instruction for students from more than one tribe- . The -cultural 
.programs studied served children from a median of nine tribes*^ As shown in 
Table 4-9, cultural awareness (32%) and improved self-esteem as an Indian (25%) 
were most frequently reported as the single most 'important goal of the culturally 
related activities offered by project* 



^Qreater detail on cultural programs and their impacts is presented in 
Chapt€r 8* 

% 

lilt should be noted, fiowever, that multl tHbal enrollment Is typically 
dominated by one group, with only a small representation of each of several 
other tribes. ^ i JP 



A .median of 60 Indian children per project participated in a median of two hours 
per week in -activities sponsored by the cultural programs. The typical cultural 
program operated throughout the school year. Although most (77%) cultural 
projects offered a portion of their cultural Instruction and activities during 
the regular school day* most (a median qf 70 percent) of the time spent by * 
students on cultural activities was after school or on weekends*: 

TABLE 4-9 . -i 

PART A CULTURAL PROGRAMMING: 

PRIMARY GOALS ' # ' 

(Weighted N-5S0) „ 



Culturally Related Goals Percentage of All Cultural Programs* 



Increase cultural awareness 
Improve self-esteem as an Indian 
Preserve and pass on tribal heritage and culture 
Increase value asd respect for Indian (tribal) heritage 
areness of historical contributions of Indiar 
Increase awareness of Indian tribal history - 
Learn Indian tribal language 
Increase student inVplvement 



*The actual cumber of sampled projects w1th ? a cultural program was 74. Data were 
weighted to make the findings statistically representative of all projects with 
cultural programs, + 1 



A high proportion of projects offered instruction and activities In a wide 
variety of areas* As shown In Table 4-10, nearly all projects with a cultural 
component offered arts- anrf crafts instruction, comparative cultural studies* 
special events (e.g., field trips and Indian heritage week^ f and instruction in 
Indian cultural heritage* y 

All projects used local Indian community members in the cultural program as 
instructors or assistants in cultural instruction or activities. Nearly all 
projects also used Indian community members' to help Identify' cultural needs (97%) 
arid develop cultural activities (95%). ^ 



TABLE 4-10 a 




CULTURAL PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
(Weighted N«S50S- 




W _- ----- . — 

. Percentage of All Culturar Programs 
Area Offerinq Activities irt Each Area* 


Creative arts and crafts 

Comparative cultural studies if > 
Special events 

Indian (tribal) cultural heritage * 
Indian lltenature 

Indian (tribal) history . 
Tribal governments 
Language preservation 


98% 

. 94 ■ 

•93 ' , 

93 ' 

89 ■ 
.82 

71 ' * 
"40 


— — —f- ■., 

*The actual number of sampled projects with a cultural 
Data were weighted, to make the findings statistically 
all frcpjects with cultural programs. 

\ • 


program was 74* 
representative- of 



Counseling Activitie s, In their effort to meet the educational needs of Indian 
students, 48 percent of the Indian odgcation projects provided a wide variety of 
counseling services. These services were* for the most part, non-professional in-- 
nature and included personal counseling, vocational counsel ing, academic ^ 
counseling, and assistance regarding post-secondary educational opportunities* 
These activities are allowable under Part A regulations as activities which 
directly or indirectly "provide additional educational opportunlt'les" and are 
considered to be an important adjunct to the direct academic services provided by ' 
projects* ^ : . % - iM . 

At the projects with counseling components, the* staff members responsible for 
these services were asked to^ specify the concerns or problems most frequently 
encountered * Most frequently discussed with Indian studerft? werej family*, 
problems (91*), problems with teachers (88% X, grades (80*) J continuation 1n 
school (7456), and the ^future" (72%). (See Table 4-11*) 

Counseling projects s#ved a mean of 52 percent of enrolled Indian students, or a 
median of .148 Indian students, throughout the year. The counsel ing services were 
.typically available the entire sefwaT year. Students were seen by counselors or , 



TABLE 4-11 



INDIAN STUDENT CONCERNS OR PROBLEMS MOST FREQUENTLY DISCUSSED 
WITH PART A. PROJECT COUNSELORS OR OTHER STAFF 
(Weighted N=417)* 



Percentage 


* 

of All Counsel inq Projects 


* Which Rep 


orted that the Topic was 


School Relmted Concerns/Problems • Fre 


quently Discussed** 


Problems with teachers or "school personnel 

Problems with grades 

' n^^^ srhpdulino oroblems 

Problems about having time to study 

, , * \ 

j \ 


m% 

.80 . 
56 \ 

52. 


* V 

Personal Concern s/ Rrob 1 ems 


m 


Family problems * > 3 

Decision making . 

Social conflicts 

Getting along with friends 

Depression - * * 

rlOnsy- pFwD l^llls 

* Drug problems - * • . 
Feelings about being an Indian 
/ Alcohol problems 
/ Problems about sex 

< 


91%- ' 
- -67 
66 
61 
56 

56 ' s 

54 

52 

51 

32- * 


Career or Future Concerns 




Whether or not to stay in school 
Problems about future 
Vocational choice 
Marriage 

*/ * 


74% 

72 

54 ' ' 

18 • , 


♦Respondents v^re the Part A project staff persons responsible for counseling 
* servicer at the 58 projects with counseling components* The dat* were 
Weighted to make the findings statistically representative of all projects 
with counseling components. * 


♦♦Respondent s* cou 1 d select more than -one topic* Thus, 
over 100%. " 


the percentages total 



project staffs providing counseling for a median of 10,4 contact hours* Family 
members had soma contact with project counselors in 65 percent of the counseling 
projects* * * i 

In nearly all projects with counseling services, students were referred for 
non-career counseling by teachers (89%) and/or were self-referred (88%), In over 
two-thirds of these projects* students were also referred for non-career 
counseling by principals or administrators (79%) or by other guidance counselors 
(68%), In only a minority of these projects were students referred by project 
directors (32%) and parents (19%), ' - 

In general , project counselors were experienced in working with Indian students, 
and by the fall of 1981, 75 percent* had had three or more years of involvement 
with the Indian education, project in some capacity* However,, most did not have 
formal training as guidance counselors* Indeed, slightly fewer than half (47%) 
of the counselors had completed h?gh/school * The remainder had completed some 
post-secondary education, a small minority (5%) held associate degrees* 15 
^percent held bachelor's degrees, and one-third (33%) had completed at least -a ^ 
master's ctagree. As n on -prof ess ional s on the projects' staff, counselors often 
undertook various project responsibilities. One-third Q5%) served as 
home-school coordinators, one-fourth (29%) as project coordinators, and one-tenth 
as a cultural instructor *( 12%) or Indian club advisor (8%). Frequently, they 1 ■ 
corrstderedi an Important part of their job as being a "friendly face 1 ' in the 
school to which Indian students could relate* /. 

Home-School Liaison Activities . Many Indian education projects encouraged 
parental Involvement through home-school J lal son activities* These consisted of 
home visits. or other contacts by project staff to discuss school progress. 



attendance, discipline problems, or project and school actly/tles. The Part A 

» y 

regulations specify home-school liaison services as a permissible activity to 
help schools meet the special educational and cultural ly delated academic needs 
of Indian chitdren.* Involvement of parents is widely regarded to be an important 
factor in student academic achievement and In the functioning of healthy school . 
systems * *W 



Thirty-eight percent of the projects provided home-school liaison services* A 
mean of .40 percent of the Indian students (a median of 70 Indian students per 
project) was reported J?y # project directors to have received ^home-school liaison , 
services from Part A projects providing such services* Virtually all home-school 
coordinators made personal visits to homes (100%) and telephone calls to parents" 
(91*), Three-fourths (74%) also visited with parents at the schools, two-thirds 
(541^ sent letters home, and over' half (56%) communicated through the parent , 
coronittee. Over three-fourths (78£)* of the coordinators rated personal visits to. 
homes the most effective method .of communicating with parents^ 
•> • ' . m * " 

The most 'frequently cited reasons for home-school contact were: student ~ 
attendance (82^ f project activities ^73%) f discipline (71%), and grades 
(See Table 4^12.) . . 

TABLE 4-12 ■[ "-" 

MOST FREQUENTLY CITED REASONS FOR CONTACT WITH PARENTS 
BY HOME-SCHOOL COORDINATORS 
(Weighted N=325) 



^ • Percentage of All Projects 

Reason for Contact . . with -Home-S chool Liaison* 



Student attendance * 

Indian education project activities for students , 73 

Student discipline • z * * 1_\ 

Student grades . . - l] 

School staff-parent conflicts or misunderstandings 64 

Student health ' m 59 

School policies - fe 

Academic or extracurricular activities 35 



*The actual number of sampled projects in the study sample with home-school 
liaison services was 51 . The data were weighted to make the findings 
statistically representative of all projects with that component, 



An additional service provided by the home-schogl coordinators in four-fifths 
(81%), of the projects was transportation *to school or project related activities 
for students or parents. Over two-thirds J 70%) of the projects offering 4 
transportation provided transportat%p to parent committee meetings; half (50%);. 
provided students with transportation ^For med1caj jg^sons. # ^= ^ 
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Financial Assistance . Indian education projects are also permitted by Part A 
regulations to provide funds for school-related items of Indian students which, 
their parents cannot afford* Academic expenses s food s clothing, medical and 
dental care, and extracurricular costs are authorized uses. To receive these 
funds* the Indian education parent committee and the local education agency must 
. establish eligibility criteria based upon financial need. 

Twenty-two percent of the projects provided financial assistance for 
education-related expenses of students, The Items most frequently subsidized by 
projects providing financial assistance were gym clothing (69 percent of projects 
providing assistance) and school supplies (51%) (see Table 4-13) . . 

Four-fifths (79*) of the these projects defined eligibility for financial 
assistance by using the Income criteria specified by the federally subsidized hot 

- lunch program. Of the remaining projects, 9 percent set specific Income levels, 
S percent required a signed statement indicating financial need, and 7 percet 
used one of" several other methods. The total number of students served, total 
expenditures! and expenditures per student are shown in Table 4-13, Although 
assistance for gym clothing was provided by the largest percentage of projects, 
more students received assistance for- everyday .school supplies than for any other 

" area, The largest expenditures per students were for dental care. 

Summary i , " 

V . * ^ 
In this chapteK art overview of the Part A projects, has been presented* This 
included a review of the characteristics of participating schoo Vtfis tr i ct s as 
well as project participants, resources, staff, and activities. Nearly 
two-thirds (64%) of the projects were located in rural areas or on or near a 
reservation. The median total enrollment for project school districts was 1 ,878; :- 
Jth& median Ind1an # student enrollment was 156. Projects were primarily located in « 
^districts with a low^(8%) proportion of Indian students and 73 percent of the * ^ 
projects were located in districts where at least half of the. Indian students 
were from the same- tribe, 

» .* « .% 

Most (80%) projects were begun by school district initiative with the help of a 

parent committee . Three-fourths (72%) of the projects defined project / 
^participants through, the use :$f OE Form No^$06« 

NjjiSMBS . 11,1 '^^r- ■ - _ - ijr^l^TV ^_ 7 ^ ^IS^BBSgjg? ©JFTELOFMENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 



TABLE M3 

t 



PART A PROJECTS WHICH PROVIDED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR S 

(Weighted N^188) 



ELATED ITEMS TO NEE 



i 

V 

i 

Area of rininciai Assistance 


Percentage o 

"ft - * i. R ■ 

Projects Provi 
Financial Assf s 


f Total Dollars 

1 J A j 1 

ling Served Across 
tance* Projects 


Total Dollars 
Expended Across 
Projects 


Expenditures 
Per Student 


Gym clothing and supplies 


m 


'$ 6,486 


$86,500 


$13.34 


School supplies {paper, pencils, etc 


•) ,51 ' 


13, K 


84,528 


6,41 


Art supplies 


w 


0,1)14 


H),/09 




Athletic fees 




2,2/8 


13,260. 


5,12 


School clothing 




' 1,620 


69,296 


42.78 


field trips "•■ ■ 


39 


3,331 


45,633 


13.50 


Arts and crafts 


3? 
33 


2,703 


29,450 ■ 


10.90 


Activity fees 
Eyeglasses 


\ ll 


1,395 
200 


.7,175 
16,000 


5.14 
, 80,00 ' 


uentai costs 


s 10 
13 




01 181! 




Hedldal costs 

i 

i 

i 

■ 




. 204 


10,1$ 

i 


49,93 

* 


fc . _ 

i * 

*The actual number of sampled projects which provided financial assistanci to needy children, was 27. 
The data.wtre weighted to wake the findings statistically representative of all projects providing 
.financial assistance, 
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Overall, projects supported a median of "1 .35 full or part-time professionals and 
1 .88- full or part-time paraprofessionals, a J project staff size increased with^ 
projtect size* Few projects had full-time directors. Project directors and 
support staffs typically had worked for the project for several years* The 
responsibilities of pro jc zt support staffs often went beyond those required of 
the positions. Community volunteers also played an important role in the 
planning and operation of the projects. « 



The median project budget was $26,450, .Nearly two-thirds (65%) of the projects 
were funded entirely, by Part A funds* Most (77%) project funds were uspd for 
salaries and benefits. Most (95%) projects were in districts which also received 
Chapter T funds, and about half (47%) were in districts receiving Johnson _ 
Q'Malley funds. Many districts also received funds from other federal education 
programs. However/ a^* large proportion of Indian ^tudents In these districts did 
rtet participate In Chapter > s Johnson O'Malley, or other federal education 
programs ■ - a 

With respect to project activities, most (80%) projects offered tutoring or other 
special "academic activities, 'Nearly two-thirds (64%) supported a variety of 
cultural Instruction and activities, Most tutorfng was held during the regular 
school day* whereas the bulk of cultural instruction and activities took place 
after school. Two-fifths (38%) of the projects supported home-school liaison 
activities and nearly half (48%) counseling. One-fifth (22%) provided financial 
assistance to parents for school -related expenses* 

To clarify and confirm differences, in terms of project location, a series of 
stepwise' discriminant functions was conducted, They showed key ^ 

differences among projects iji four locations (on or*near reservation, other rur^l 
area, urban/non-metropolltan, and metropolitan) to be as follows: 

Specifically, projects in the four locations differed as follows: " 

w ■ - _ _ ■■ *. \ l f - 7 . ' . " .. 

» Indian student density was highest 1n projects located on or near a 

reservation or in other rural *areas; / • . 

• Tribal diversity was greatest In metropolitan projects; 

i. ' ■- . • . ^ ■ 125 ' • 



xwtelopimnt associates, ^esjx 
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• Indian student enrollment was highest in projects on or near a reservation 
and in metropolitan areas; 

. * Years of project operation was longest in projects on or near a reservation 
and in metropolitan areas; 

• Cultural activities were most prevalent in urban, non-metropolitan and 
metropolitan projects; and 

• Financial aid to parents was most prevalent in projects located on o^ near 
reservation and in urban, non-metropol i.tan projects, " 

With this overview of the Part A Program as a backgrounds the ^chapters which 
follow provide greater depth regarding project activities and their results, In 
the next chapter, a discussion of project objectives and activities in relation 
to local ly defined needs is presented- 



CHAPTER 5: LOCAL NEEDS, PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES, AND 
OVERALL SATISFACTION WITH IMPLEMENTATION OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS AND THE INDIAN CQ^UNITY 



The primary purpose of the Part A Program is to provide assistance to LEAs in 
addressing the "special educational or culturally related-a^demic needs" of 
American Indians and Alaska Natives* In evaluating the Impact of this Program, 
it therefore becomes important to ask how these needs are being determined at the 
local level* and what is being done by LEAs to address these needs* That is s 
prior ti> assessing, the Impact of the Part A projects, it is important to assess 
the appropriateness of the activities being performed, so that the level and 
extent of these Impacts can be understood in context* In this chapter, these * 
Issues are examined using the information gathered at the 115 Part A projects \ 
visited for this study. " V 

More specifically, the chapter provides a- description of project needs assessment % 
processes and results, a dlscusslrtj of the relationship , r project needs, 
objectives, and activities from the needs assessment per ^ tive* and then a 
discussion of needs and activities from the perspective of primary and secondary 
objectives as reported by project directors, ^s will he shown, these two 
perspectives yield quite different pictures of the Iftfal project planning 
processes. In one case, the impression is of projects which are tightly planned 
and focused, while from the other, the impression is of projects which are rather 

diffuse and given to covering most of the popular rhetorical bases, , 

-- - _ r f * m + 

The chapter also presents the results of asking project directors and local 
Indian leaders not directly associated with the PartlA project or local school 
district what they thought were "culturally related academic needs" 1n their 
areas- During the evaluation's design phase, staff of the Indian Education 
Program Office in the Department of Education and several Congressional staff 
members indicated that they had spent many hours trying to determine what was the/ 
real meaning, if any, of this phrase. Various accounts of the origin of the / 
phrase were given to members of the evaluation's design team, and it was, 
therefore, decided it would be informative to ask knowledgeable- Indian leaders at 
the local level what it meant to them* It was filt th!s would be of interest in 



its own right, and also as a basis for assessing the appropriateness of specific 
project activities for the needs of the -locale. 

£ 

Finally, ratings of satisfaction with the project are presented as one indicator 
of project 'effectiveness. These ratings were obtained from district! 
administrators, principals, project directors, parents, and tribal and community 
leaders. The ratings are presented in this chapter to serve as a framework for 
the more specific impact data which follow in subsequent chapters. 

The findings in this chapter are based on a review of local project needs 
assessments available and summarized during the site visits, surveys of project 
directors and other individuals involved with the project, and surveys of leaders 
of local Indian communities or tribal organizations who were not directly 
affiliated with the Part A project^or school district. 

Needs Assessment Processes 

During visits to the sampled projects in the fall of 1981, project directors were 
asked to indicate the extent to which various groups had been involveS in 
determining the needs of the Indian students for that project year (1981-82). In 
response to this question, they rated the parent committees and the project 
staffs as having the greatest involvement; Indian students, their parents, and 
school staffs as having somewhat less involvement; and Indian tribal or community 
leaders as havirfg the least involvement. These results are shown in Table 5-1. 
Each, project director was also asked to Indicate when there had last been a 
formal — verbal or written — *needf assessment in his or her school district of 
Indian parents, teachers and/or school staff, Indian students, and Indian 
community member's. A<f shown In-Table 5-2, most project directors stated that the 
needs of each of these groups had been assessed within the past twelve months. 

In addition, project directors were asked about the methods thuy used in 
determining Indian students* needs, and which methods they considered to be the 
mos^ effective. The results, presented in Table 5-3, show that the most 
frequently' used methods were parent committee discussions; teacher and school 
staff surveys of community members, and analyses of test results, grades and/or 
attendance; student surveys; and project staff discussions. The methods 
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TABLE 5-1 



EXTENT TO WHICH DIFFERENT GROUPS WERE INVOLVED IN DETERMINING INDIAN 
STUDENT NEEDS FOR /THE 1981-82 PROJECT YEAR AS REPORTED BY PROJECT DIRECTORS* 

. (Weighted N=865} 



Relevant Group 


Percentage 

Mean 

Involvement Greatly Involved 


of Projects 
Somewhat' Involved 


Not 


Involved 


Parent committee 


2.88 BB% 


\z% 




OX 


Project staff 


2,74 78 


18 




4 


Parents 


2*49 ■ SO 


49 




1 


Indian. students 


2*41 45 


51 




4 


School staff* 


2*30 y 36 


58 




6 


Indian tribal/ 










community leaders 


1.83 19 


45 




36 


*The rating scale was* 3 = Greatly involved; 2 = Somewhat involved; and 1 = Not 
involved. 

Note: The row parentages in this table total 100X/ The number of projects in 

th example was 115* Data were weighted to make the findings statistically 
representative of all projects, * 



TABLE 5-2 

TIME SINCE LAST NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF RELEVANT GROUPS 
AS REPORTED BY PROJECT DIRECTORS 
(Weighted N-865) 



Relevant Group 



Indian students 
Indian parents 
Teacher s/schoo 1 
staff 

Indian community 



Within Last 
12 Months 

„ 84X 

70 

66 



13-36 Months Ago 



17 

26 
17 



Over Three 




Years Ago 


Never 


IX 


IX 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


W. 



Note: The row percentages In this table total IpOX* The actual number of 

projects In th§ sample was 115* Data were weighted to make the findings 
representative of all projects, -* • 
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TABLE 5-3 



EXTINT TO WHICH DIFFERENT METHODS ARE USE 
ASSESSMENT, AND RATING OF THE UTILITY' 
(Weighted N^865) 



D FOR NEEDS 
OF EACH ' 



Methods - 



Percentage of Project 
Directors Reporting 
Use of Method* " 



Percentage of Project 
Directors Rating Method as 
Most Useful 



Parent committee discussions 
Teacher/fchool staff surveys 
Analysis of test results, 

grades and/or attendance 
Student surveys 
Project staff discussions 
Mall survey of parents 
Informal discussions with 

comminlty - 
Public hearings . 
Ooor-to*ddor surveys 

of comnunity members j* 
Project evaluations/ 

annual reports 
A combination of 

methods 



96« 

84 • 
83 




19X , 
5 
9 


82 * . 
81 • 
65 
59 




3 


31 
26 


\ 


10 


10 




1 


NA** 




41 



*The column percentages total more than 10M because jwrojec t directors could 
indicate more than one method. The column percentages in the second^column 
•total 10036. 

**NA ■ Not applicable ' 

Note: The actual number of projects.Jn the samp la was T|15. Data were weighted to 
make the findings statlstican^representat-ive o^ all projects. + 



considered to be most useful were parent cwmlttee dlscsussldris, door-to-door j 
surveys »tand analyses of test results, grades and/or attendance. Overall, the | 
relative frequencies by which certain methods were used were related to their- 
ratings of usefulness- That. is, the most frequently used methods were also rated 
useful. However, although door-to-dqor surveys were considered among the most, * t| 
useful- methods for determining Indian student needs, th*1s method was rated among 
the least used. THIs . Is likely due -to the fact that topr-to-door surveys can be | 
time consuming, costTy, and difficult to carry out as compared with other methods | 
for assessing needs. % 
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Student Nee ds. Identified By Projects 

During the fi^ll site visits, a copy of each project 1 $ most recent ni— ads 
assessment wi~s reviewed and the Identified needs recorde|^ These dr were then 
classified iteto 18 distinct categories of needs, as lilted in Table - 5-4* The 
percentage <jf~ projects expressing specific needs are shown In Column I of that 
table. The n»cst frequently specified needs were bas i{ academic ski 1— Is (88 
percent of projects) and general Native American cul tura/hl story fgSr*), Another* 
frequently-^! ted project need was guidance/career counseling (40%) w Each of th% 
remaining nge^ds'was citecd by 20 percent or fewer projects- No stati stically 
stgnif ifcant mr meaningful relationship was found between specific ne- eds and ■ 
project fundi ng level, pi — oject location (on or near a reservation, n ural , urban* 
or metropolitan area) f and geographic region of country. . That is, hese needs 
were stated b*y projects i — egardless of their characteristics'* 

* ■ 

ReUtiQns hi pss. Among Project Needs, Project Objectives, and A ctivitle s 

The extent to* ^hlefTprojeets developed objectives andearrled out xivities to 
address the stated needs is also shown in Table 5-4 fr . The data on objectives and 
activities we^re provided by questionnaires completed by project directors during 
the fall sites visits, anc— I were content analyzed in terms of the IS c^ategorles of 
project n6eds»« As indicated In Table 5*4, t^e number of project n«e*-<is which 
couJd bt? addr— essed by project objectives differs from 'the number wM*-ch could be 
matched by pr- oject activities. The reason for this is that, in sane cases, a 
stated need n&aynot be acz!dres^d by a single project activity bj% w^y instead bs 
an aspect of all or most project activities. Such Is the case, for *^xample, witfi 
self-concept- Similarly^ soflje specif led needs may be addressed by pwojeet 
activities, b»ut net by a single project objective, lis is the case with suntfte^ 
Digrams and ^tlracurrlccalar activities. Thus, of tfielS categories of project' 
fke^j 16 coul d be matchecd by objectives and 14 could be matched by activities* 
THpse cases 1 n which no (watch was possible are indicated on Table 5 — * by an 
asterisk 

' Columns II Wmd.Ul of Tatole 5-4 show the percentages of projects wM*-ch, having 
specified a particular negd as shown in Column I, addnised thli n^e^ by an 



TABLE 5,4 



PROJECT NEEDS, OBJECTIVES, AND ACTIVITIES 
(Weighted N = 865) 





I 

4 


ii in 


IV 


■¥.• 


l 


! 

4 


Percentage of 
Column I With 


Projects In 
Objictive; to 


Percentage o 
Column IJMi 


i 

f Projects In ■ 
ph' Carried Out 


Needs Arias* 


ft*.-- - . - I- . 

Pircentage of 
Projects 
Expriiiing 


Meet Stat 


ed Need ■ 


Activities ti 
Nei 


j Meet Stated 

3d , 


% * 




Part A 


Objective for 


- 1 , ■ _J _-_--_L.-J 

Part A 


Activity As Part 


% 


: " _. _ 


Obiectlve 


Any Program for 
Indian Students 


Activitv 

nw fell ivj 


0 

I 


t Any urogram tor 
ndian Students 


Basic Skills. » 




901 


loos 


€ 8731 


192 1 


General Culture/History ' ! 


"69 


84 




91 


96 


Guidance/Career Counsel inq 


' 40 . 


77 


* 91 


78 


37 


Parent Involvement 


20 




100 


100 

• yy 

82 




Parental Costs 


19 


82 


95 ■ 


, 92 " 


Self-Concept 
Decreased Absentaelsm 


1 14 


100 . . 


100 


* 


* 


13 


100 

1 WW 


100 

IWW 


* 


* 


Improved English 




65 " 




* . * 


* 


Native Usnauaoe 


. ii 


60 

WW 


\ 100 

1 yy 


47 ■ 


76 


Vocational Education 


10 


0 


0 




0 


Extra Curf icolar Activities < 


a 


* 


* 

i 


13 


32 




a 


75 


93 


Eft 

50 « 


79 


aumir programs 




* 


i 


68 


68 


Curriculum Materials 
Development 


7 


' 7 




' 0 




Decreased Drop-oCt Rates 


4 


100 




* 


* 


Arts 


• ,4 


. 32 ■ 


32 


'32 ' 


•32 


Behavioral Counseling Referral 


2 ■ 


100 


100 


100 '• 


loo 


Conmunlty Involvement 

- > .5 


• r. 


0 


0 


0 


0 



ill 



*Need cannot be addressed by a single oDjectivs or ac 
activities, Thus, a one-to-one match is inappropriate, 

Notar ^The actual nynber of prdjacts from which data Mere analyied was 88> we v^re tmable to^accsss ^th^i 
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, objective of the Part A project alone (Column II) or by an objective of any 
program serving Indian students* including the Part A project (Column III). 
Columns IV and V contain data on the percentages of projects addressing needs 
through Part A project activities alone" (Column IV) and the percentages of 
projects which addressed needs through the activities of any program serving 
Indian students* including the Part A project (Column V) . As shown in this . 
table, in nearly all participating school districts at least one program project 
specified an objective and carried out an activity to address each of the 
specified needs 6f their Indian students. For example, 90 percent of the ^ 
districts expressing basic skills as a need developed an objective for basic . 
skills specifically for their Part A project. Similarly* 87 percent of tjve . 
projects expressing basic skills ap a need carried out activities under the Part 
A project to address this need, * , 

To further examine the overall extent to which specified needs were being 
addressed, a count was made of the number of needs within each project which were 
addressed by objectives and activities. An average number of addressed needs was 
then obtained across all projects. Of the 16 types^of 'needs which project^ could 
i address by objectives, projects* specif ied an average of 3,4 needs. Of these* a 
mean of 2.7 were addressed by the objectives of the Part A project alone, while a 
mean of 3,1 were addressed by the objectives of all school district programs 
serving Indian students, including Part A, ^ 

© ■ 

Of the 14 types ,of needs which projects could address by activities, projects 
z specified an average of 3,0, Of these, it was found that a mean of 2.3 n#eds ■ 
" were addressed by the activities of the Part A project and a 'mean of 2.7 (89%) 

were addressed .when the activities of all district programs serving Indian 
^students were considered together with' the activities of the Part' A project. In * 

sum, the data indicate th'at projects are attempting to meet their stated needs . 

through the specification of objectives and Implementation tif activities, 

* Project Objectives and Activities Across All Part A_ Projects / 

/. = > 

- In adfotion to analyzing project objectives and activities fn { relation to project 
needs, data on objectives and activities were examined across all projects, 
whether or not a particular need ,Was officially stated by the project. These 
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data are shown on Tables 5-5 and 5-6* and are based on responses to checklists 
presented to project directors. Objectives noted as gi ther primary or seeond§r>^ 
by at least 90 percent of all Part A project directory are: the development of 
positive student self-concepts, the increase in student pride in his/her ethnic 
heritage, and the Increase in the involvement of parent s in the education of 
their children. In fact, 12 of the 18 project objeetiv es in the checklist to 
which the directors responded .were noted by .at least tvr o-thirds of the project 
directors* However, the increase In student abilities in basic skills was tH% 
objective most frequently checked as a primary Part tojectlvs (74 percent ^f 
projects), and It Is this area (basic skills) that was ^cl ted by the largest 
percentage of projects (BB%) In tlielr needs assessments - 

Activities noted by at least 70 percent of projects In? lude liaison to parents, 

cultural heritage/awareness , and instruction and tutorj ^ng in mathematics Md 

reading. Of the 18 activities, seven were carried out -£>y over half of the 

\ - - -ft. 

projects. From these data* It can be concluded that projects 

multi-dimensional in that they addressed many different areas in addition to tjt& 

areas in which needs had been identified. ' 

- i' . 

# 

In addition to presenting data oh objectives and activities separately, the d4ta_ 
were examined to determine What percentage of projects fctfhleh stated specific 
objectives had actually carried out project activities -*:o meet {he§e objective 
As above* these data were bas^A on responses of projiet directors to checklists 
of objectives and activities; ResuVts are shown in Tab T e 5-?, and Indicate that 
the large majority of projects are addressing their staged objectives through th^ 
implementation of activities/ Some projects, however a*re not. 

Finally, data were collected on the appropriateness of project objectives within 
the broader context of the overall educational goals of the schools -served by th< 
^ projects - This information was obtained -from the principals, 84 percent of whgfli 
stated that project objectives wepej'very compatible 11 w^flth the dducational goals 
of their schools. Another 14 percent reported project and school goals to bg 
moderately compatible* whereas only 2 percent Indicated that project and school 
goals were only* slightly or not at all compatible, 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES AS INDICATED BY PART A PROJECT DIRECTORS 

(Weighted nmS\ 




* 

Project Ob^et^f ves 


Percentage of Projects 

'Indicating Primary 
or Stcgndary Objective 


Percentage of Projects 
Indicating Primary 
Objective 


ftrcintigt of Projects 
Indicating Secondary 
Objective * 


Jeveiap pa§1tiyt student self^encepts 


941 


62% f 


331 


Encrissi student pridi In aim ithnie heritage 


92 


il 


31 


[nsfeise the InvQlv^nt o^f pirints in the 
Ration of their ehild^aff' 


90 


51 


40 


[ncriiii the involvtmtnt Qf the Indian . 
somnunity in ttfts school systini 


89 


49 


41 


Encrtiie students' knewit^ge or awmrtntss of 
tairtean Indian history and culture 


86 


51 


35 


Improve attitudes toward school 


86 


62 


24 


^crease studint absenteeism 


83 


60 


24 


Increase student abilities in bnic skills 


81 


74' 


7 


Hcrease student drspaut T*mtis 


79 


58 


22 


5 rov1da guidance eaurii^ling 


71 


44 , 


27 


Asilst itudtnti whd art having bihavlsral 
jreblimS in scndol 


70 


44 ' 


26 


Stviiop culturally related mattfials 




27 


39 


Provide in-service traiiilng ftr teachers 


56 


18 


38 


Inariase students 1 ability to eomnunieate in English 54 


36 


IS 


Incfiiii students 1 kneviltcSgi and ust of American 

Spin and Alaska Native "langyiges 40 % ^ 


13 


27 


Pravide fintnclal support to dtfra^f school -related 

expenses 36 


,. 20 


17 


Provide drug and alcohol a&ust education to students 30 


12 


18 


Help students receive prof3#r mtdieal and dental care 27 


9 


19 


f*Dtta were Greeted ffSss. Ill projects and we 

Y.;. • ! 

5 v. .' ' » 


Ighted to make the findings statistically representative of ill projects. 
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TABLE 5-6 

PART A PROJECT ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Activities Percentage of Projects* 

Liaison to parents 82 

Cultural heritage/awareness 75 

Instruction/tutoring in mathematics 71 

Instruction/tutoring in reading 71 

Liaison to the American Indian/Alaska Native community 65 

American Indian/Alaska Native arts and crafts 65 

Counseling 56 

Carter development 46 

Instruction/tutoring In areas other than math/reading 45 

Assistance in defraying school -related costs 35 

Aftqr school or extracurricular activities 33 * .'. 

Materials development 31 

In-service teacher training 24 

Summer programs 22 ^ , - 

American Indian/Alaska Native language Instruction 20 

Curriculum design for regular school program 20 

Medical/dental services 20 

Vocational/Technical skills 11 "~ 



*Data were collected from 115 projects and weighted to made the 
findings statistically representative of all projects • 
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• TABLE 5-7 

PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS CARRYING OUT ACTIVITIES TO 
MEET STATED OBJECTIVES 



' ; _ B — _=» 

Parcentage of Pro- 
jects' Stating the 
Objectlva Which Car* 
Qbjictlye ^ Activity riad Out Activity 


V 


1 1 Increase students 1 knowledge iT Cultural heritage/ 87% 
or awareness of American awareness 
Indian history and culture 

. • b, Amerfcan Indian/Alaska 73 „ 
<> - Native arts and crafts 


■\ 

1 


2. Increase student abilities. a. Instruction/tutoring 86 
in basic skills in mathematics . 

b. Instruction/tutoring 84 
in reading 

1 


3, Provide guidanelsgounsel ing a. Counseling ^ y 75 
(i.e., career opportunities, c~^- 
• post-secondary educational b. Career development \ V 62 
opportunities) J - 


4, Provide financial support Assistance in defraying 93 
i for students to defray school -related costs 
school ^related expenses ^ 


5* Increase the Involvement Liaison to parents of stu- 85 
of parents in the education Bents Involved in Part A 
of their children . % h 


6. Increase the involvement Liaison to the American 74 - 
of the Indian community Indian/Alaska Native 
in this school system community 

- — _____ r - 1 1 - - - ~ - -- > 


7* Help 'students receive Medical -or dental referral ,- 68^ 
proper medical and dental services 

care ■ " fr 


1, Increase student knowledge American Indian/Alaska 45 
and/or use of American Native language Instruction 
Indian/Alaska Native . 

languages *' t . 
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Indian Community or T~>1ba1 Leaders 1 Perceptions of Needs 

At the visited profits, art interview was conducted with a tribal leader or 
leader. of the Indian *- corrmunity who was judged to be concerned and knowledgeable 
about public school education of Indian students but not directly associated with ; 
the local school district or Part A project* Where possible, these leaders were 
chairpersons of the t~-rib$l or urb^ri Indian center 1 s education committee or their 
designee; otherwise t -hey were Individuals recommended by Indian parents as , 
knowledgeable about i*edutat1onal matters. The community or tribal leaders were 
, asked if they thought z that any particular activities or areas of instruction 
should be added ©rdr^-spp^d f r0 m the Part A projects. The data show that 54 
^percent felt some cfia-finges In Instructional activities should be made, or dropped, 
y while 43 pertent said ti that no changes were needed (3 percent said "don't know"). 
Of those leaders vyho said that^anges should be made, 48 percent suggested 
adding" Indian cultura al heritage and history, 20 percent suggested adding special 
activities such as ft igld trips, and 8 percent suggested dropping Indian cultural 
heritage and history* * 

- « • 

. Coffmunity/trlbal lead tiers were also asked whether they were completely satisfied 
with aspects of the p oroject other than Instruction, such as administration, 
staff, and the parcit z comnltteep The results show thfct 52 percent were 
completely satlsfiil . while 48 percent went not, The reasons of those who were 
dissatisfied are presented below. Of all community or tribal leaders: j 

* , ■ 

• 34 percent said they were dissatisfied with the Parent Committee — with 9 
percent saying t offers 1s little Interest by parents in the, Program, 7 percent -.h 
saying that better participation 1s needed by parents, 7 percent saying that 
their committees s provide poor representation of the Indian community or ; 
tribe, and 6 percent saying that their committees have a very limited role ^ 
In decision-maki Ins and policy-making, ^ 

• 26 percent said they were dissatisfied with program administration — with 

15 percent sayfrrrij that better strategies were needed to reach out to serve ^ 

all Indians, 9 percent saying too muqh time was spent In administration, 5 g 

percent saying t -Nat not enough time 1s spent in planning 8 , and 5 percent v/s 

saying that more s Indian staff is desirable, ; ^ 

• 22 percent said they were dissatisfied with project programs with 9 
percent saying t -hat classes and other activities are too limited in content ^ 
and number, and $ percent saying there was not enough participation by 

j Indian triBal (Ratsnibers in programs and activities* r § 
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• 18 percent said they were dissatisfied with the staffs with 9 percent 
saying there were not enough qualified Indian or tribal staff, 7 percent 
saying that the staffs were ineffective, and 3 percent saying that more 
"grass-roots" Indian people are needed on staffs or assisting staffs. 

1 

Interpretation of the Term "Culturally Related Academic Needs 11 ^ ; — _ 

The information on project needs in the preceding anal^is was taken from each 
project's most recent needs assessment. The study alsoJ collected data on how the 
phrase "culturally related academic needs," which appears In Part A legislation 
and reflations, has been Interpreted by local projects and by the Indian 
community, To accomplish this, project directors were asked to specify (in 
response to an open-ended question) what they considered to be the 1 three most 
pressing "culturally related academic needs" of Indian ^students. The responses, 
which are presented in Table 5-8, highlight the diverse manner in which the 
directors responded to this question. In addition, Indian community or tribal 
leaders were asked to Indicate the "culturally related academic needs" of Indian 
students which differ from those of nor^lndian students. Interestingly, 25 
percent of the Indian community or tribal leaders said that Indian children do 
not have culturally related academic needs which are different from non-Indian 
children-. The data show that 52 percent of tribal leaders from non-reservation 
rural areas said no differences exist, while only 14 percent of tribal leaders 
from other locations (on § near reservations, Durban, metropolitan) said no 
differences exist. 



Needs and Aspirtations Voiced by Parents and Community Leaders 

Information concerning needs and aspirations for their children were collected 
from parents of Indian children and from community leaders. Specifically* 
parents and community leaders were asked to respond to the following question: 
"Thinking about your. hopes and desires for your children), what skills and 
knowledge do you think your child(ren) should develop in school by the "time they 
graduate?" Table 5-9 presents the seven most frequently cited aspirations, and 
the proportion of each respondent group giving each response* 



1 There are many possible approaches to defining this phrasje and many points^ of 
view regarding its meaning. One approach and perspective is reported here, . 

- .-. 140 " ^ 
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TABLE 5-8 

THE MOST PRESSING CULTURALLY RELATED ACADEMIC NEEDS OF 
INDIAN STUDENTS AS IDENTIFIED BY PROJECT DIRECTORS 
(Weighted N-865)* 



Culturally Related Academic Needs 

Native history 
English language arts 
Career counseling 
Attendance/dropout reduction 
Math 

General cultural instruction 

General academic tutoring 

Self Image/esteem Improvement 

Sfts .and crafts 

Native language jrts 

Oral language development 

Hpme-school coordination 

Socialization, social adjustment 

Native American .teachers as role models 

Writing 

Funds for school -related fees and expenses 
Preschool education 



Percentage of Project 
Directors Responding* * 

* 26 

23 ? - 

22 

22 

21 

19 

15 

12 

11 _ 

10 



4 
2 
1 



* The actual number of projects in the sample was 115, Data inere weighted to 
make the findings statistically representative of all projects - 

W* Column percents total, more than '100% because project directors supplied 
I multiple responses. ' ■ > 
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Foremost among the aspirations volunteered by each group was proficiency In the 
basic skills, with nearly half of the parents* parent committee members, and 
community leaders providing this response. The next most frequent set^of 
irtsjiQiii£$ pertained to the skills and knowledge necessary for product iv\ 
p~j"5V- secondary pursuits, either education or career related, In addition to 
Specific skills or knowledge, Indian community members also valued emotional and 
psychological preparation for a productive life, notably the ability to plan 
ahead, the ability to adapt to the larger non-Indian society, the ability to 
realize self-potential , and the development of self-confidence and pride, 

\ * 
In short, Indian community members want schools to: 

9 Provide their children with proficiency In basic academic skills, 

Prepare them with the necessary knowledge and skills for higher education 
and/or for getting a job* 

• Develop within their children the needed psychological and emotional 
characteristics for leading a productive life after graduation. 

>> # - i 

these needs voiced by. parents and community leaders correlated moderately well 
with the needs specified by projects in *their formal needs assessments* The v 
first of the aspirations cited above relates to the expressed need for Part A 
projects to address basic academic skills. The second is associated with the 
statement of need for guidance and career counseling, The third Implies the ' 

Importance of cultural topics, although, parents and community members In the 

" = 

present study did not explicitly suggest the need for cultural Instruction. 

j * 
Parents of project students were also asked to describe what they considered to 
be the one or two most important things that the Part A project -had dfane for \ 
their children. Table 5-10 gives the most frequent responses, based on a content 
analysis of replies. A review of the tables #hows that the parents 1 responses- 
fan, for the most part, into the three most frequently c^ ted areas of project 
need as Indicated by needs assessments; that is, basic academic skills (responses 
2, 6, and 7), Native American culture and history (responses 1, 4 f 5, and, in 
part, S), and guidance and career counseling (response 9). These findings 
indicate that, from the perspective of parents. Part A projects are providing 
appropriate .activities. - . ^ 



TABLE 5-9 

ASPIRATIQNSsQF INDIAN COMMUNITY MEMBERS FOR THE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE 
DEVELOPED IN SCHOOL BY INDIAN CHILDREN BY THE TIME THEY GRADUATE 



i 

Aspirations 


Parents 
(N=1471) 


Parent Committee 

Members 
(Weighted N«7Q2}* 


Indian (Tribal) 
Community 
leaders- 
(Weighted N*615)* 


1. Proficiency In the basic 
academic skills (reading* 
writing* mathematics) 


49* 


52% 




2, Skills and knowledge In 
preparation for higher 
education (college or other 
post •secondary training) 


36 


24 


20 

* 


3* Vocational skills; skills 
sufficient to obtain a jot 
upon graduation 


25 

** 


11 


24 


4. Ability to plan ahead/set 

yug is , 


10 


13 


10 


5, "Ability to adapt to and get 
along in the larger non-Indian , 
society (survival sk1l\s) 


12 


23 


21 


6, Knowledge and ability to 
realize self-potential, work 
toward personal goals* under- 
standing of self (sense of 
own identity, sense of own 
past and of future plans) 


" IS 


11 

m 

m 


"lO 


7. Self-confidence, pride* self* 
respect 


- 4 


27 




**The actual numbers of respondents were 200 parent committee members and 

102 IndJan/trlbal community leaders. Results from these groups w# re weighted r 
to make the findings statistically representative of all projects; the parent 
sample was self-weighted, so no weights were applied* 
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MOST IMPORTANT THINGS THAT PART A PROJECTS HAVE DONE FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF PROJECT STUDENTS - 

(N=1098) 





As a Percentage of 

Project Accomplishments ' Parents Responding* 


1, 


Increased student knowledge of Indian/tribal culture, 
heritage, language, history, values, etc. 


36-5% 


2, 


Provided students with academic or learning related 
assistance (tutors* tutoring, classroom aides, ^tc) 


- 25.7 


3, 


Provided for school -related costs to parents or students- 
(medical, dental, clothes, shoes, school supplies, etc*) 


17.3 


4. 


Increased student knowledg^ or abilities fh arts and crafts 


1S.7 


5, 


Provided special classes and activities for the students, 
including field trips, Indian clubs, and social gatherings 


.12.9 


6, 


Provided students with academic assistance in reading, * 
math, arid other subjects 


11.2 


7, 


Provided students with assistance which gives them incentives 
to strive for better grades or become better students 


10, 


8, 


{Developed student" self-esteem* self-awareness, 
pride, self-confidence 1 


9.7 


9, 


Provided home, school , or career counseling assistance 
or home- school liaison 


7.8 


★The percentages In this column total more than 100% because of multiple 
responses. • t 

« • - - — — ~ — • — - — — — i 



Satisfaction With Local Part A Project Implementation 

The degree of satisfaction with, the overal 1 ojjefatton and specific aspects of 
Part A projects is one measure of project effectiveness. Thus, five -respondent 
groups were asked questions about their satisfaction with their local Part A 
projects. Specifically, parents and parent committee members were .asked how 
satisfied they were that the project was doing Its job; district administrators, 
principals, and project di rectors were afktd how satisfied they were with the 
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quality of project activities* Responses ire reported in Table 5*11 , Overall, 
although difference across groups may be observed in the table, the majority of 
all respondents were satisfied with the job their local projects were doing or 
with the quality of their activities. 



TABLE S-ll 

V 

SATISFACTION WITH OVERALL OPERATION OF THE LOCAL PART A "PROJECT 
BY SALIENT RESPONDENT GROUPS* 
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Project is Doing Its Job 



Parent 
(N=1209) 



-Parent— easin 1 1 1 ee- 



Not 

Satisfied 



6% 



Mixed 
Feel ings 

18* 



Satisfied Satisfied 



44% 



32% 



Very Very 
Dissatisfied Dissatisfied Satisfied Satisfied 



(N=798) 



4% 



7% 



48% 



41% 



Quality of Project Activities 



District administrator 

(N=693) 

Principal 

(N^398) 

Project director 
(N'S6S) 



Not 

'•Satisfied 



2% 

3 

1 



Slightly 
Satisfied 



4% 
10 
8 



Moderate 
S at 1 sf 1 ed^ Sati sf 1 ed 



45% 

32 

40 



50% 

56 

52 



*The actual number of ^individuals responding were 267 parent committee members; 
90 district administrators; and 108 project directors. Results were weighted to^ 
make the findings statistically representative of all projects. Data from 
principals, and parents were self -weighted. * 



Parents and parent committee members were asked to comment on the rating of 
satisfaction they gave. Of those who elaborated, 41 percent of the parent • 
committee members and 10 percent of the parents indicated that the projects were 
doing as well as possible (s,ome satisfactory and unsatisfactory elements) , but 
could do better if they had more funds or 1f funds were expended more 
effectively. Thirty-nine. percent of the parents commented that they were • 
satisfied with the project staff, programs, activities and/or the amount of time 
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spent on project activities* Another 30 percent of the parent committee members 
commented that their projects were not serving all Indian students in their 
school districts, and 24 percent said they were not satisfied with project 
results, parental attitudes, or project activities, although they were satisfied 
with the intent of the programs and with the staffs, 

Local administrators and prfoject directors were asked about the effectiveness of 
their Part A projects in accomplishing their goals* The data show that 95 

percent of both the district administrators and project directors indicated their 

2 

projects had been moderately or very effective* In addition, various 
individuals iweach district were asked to rate the effectiveness of local Part A 
activities In specific areas* Perspectives obtained were from tribal leaders, 
parent committee members* project directors, principals, and district 
administrators, _ 

Data were also collected from Indian tribal or community leaders concerning their 
satisfaction with the projects. The data show that 52 percent reported they were 
completely satisfied with the administration, the program of instruction, the 
staff, and the parent committee of their local Part A projects; 48 percent* were 
not satisfied. Specifically, this latter group of tribal leaders Indicated they 
•were not satisfied with the parent committee (67%), the administration of the 
project (54%); the Instructional aspects of the project (47%); the programs 
provided by the project (43%); and the project staff (36%). 

The area of greatest dissatisfaction among the tribal or community leaders was 
with the parent committee. The reasons they gave for th#ir dissatisfaction 
pertained to the committee's composition and/or Its effectiveness, 
Specifically, they saltJ: . / . ^ ^ 

r <* 

- . ( 



specifically the responses from district a^minstrators were* Ineffective ■ 
1.3%, slightly effective • 4*2%, moderately effective ^ 52.5%, and very effective 
» 42*1%- Responses from project directors were* ineffective * 2*1%, slightly 
effective - 2.8%, moderately effective = SO. 3%, and. very effective = 44.8%. 
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i, There should be better participation by committee members and 
parents* * 

• The committee 5 was not effective because the members had very 

little interest in the program* 44 

• There was poor representation of the Indian or tribal 

community. 28 

• The committee had very limited responsibility in project 

decision making or policy making, _ ■ 23 

• The committee wis not, informing parents about project . 

purposes and^activities.. , 18 

• Parents, not the committee, werj Ineffective, 12 

Parent committee members were, asked a similar set of questions, and their 
responses reflec^d much greater satisfaction with their local project operations 
than did tr*e responses of Indian community/tribal leaders. Overwhelmingly, the 
parent committee members Indicated they were satisfied or very satisfied with 
five speeifiE^aspects of their projects: administration (89%), instruction 
(87%), programs (87%), staff (91%), and parent committee (78%) . The perspectives 
of parents and tribal leaders are, of course, quite different. While 
tribal /community leaders have less opportunity to see the project in operation 
than the parent comnlttee, their distance from the project may make them more 
neutral and objective reporters of Indian community views. 

Sunroary . 

Prior to assessing the Impact of the Part A projects, it is important to assess 
the relationships of the activities being performed to needs and project 
objectives* and, thus, to understand impacts in context. Therefore, this chapter 
examined project needs, objectives, and activities, and the relationships among, 
them. . 

The data show that the parent committees and the project staffs' were the most 
heavily involved in determining project needs, and that most projects had 
conducted a' needs assessment within the last 12 months. The most frequently uted 
geeds assessment methods were parent conmittee discussions, teacher and school 
staff surveys, student test results, student surveys, and project staff 
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discussions. The most useful method t according to project directors* was parent 
committee discussions, 

/ 

The most frequently specified needs were basic academic skills* Native American 
culture and history, and guidance/career counseling. Nearly all projects 
specified objectives and either themselves .carried out activities to address • 
their stated needs, or were In school districts where these needs were being 
addressed by at least one program serving Indian students. Specifically, each 
project stated approximately three needs. Over all projects* 79, percent of these 
needs were addressed by the objectives of fthe Part A project, while 91 percent of 
the needs were addressed by the objective of at least one of all school district 
programs serving Indian students, Similarly, 78 percent of needs were addressed 
by the activities of the Part A project, while 89 percent of needs were addressed 
when the activities of all district programs serving Indian students were . 
considered together* - - . 

According to project directors, the most frequently stated project objectives, 
both primary and secondary, are the development of positive self -concepts, the 
increase in student pride In his/her ethnic heritage, and the Increase In the 
Involvement of parents in the edudation of their children, The most frequently 
stated primary objective was In the area of basoc skills, This matched the most 
frequently cited area of need as determined by needs assessments, The most 
frequently Implemented activities are: liaison to parents, cultural heritage/ 
awareness, and instruction/tutoring in mathematics and reading* The large 
majority of projects are addressing their stated objectives, Some, however | are. 
not . / 

* « .•' * 

Data were also collected from Indian community or tribal leaders concerning 
whether or not they thought particular Instructional activities should be added, 
or dropped. Results shew that 54 percent felt some activities should be dropped 
or added, while 43 percent said no changes were needed. Instructional areas most 
frequently suggested for addition were Indian cultural heritage and history. 
Tribal leaders were also asked if they were, satisfied with aspects of the project 
other than Instruction.- Results Indicate that 52 percent were Gompletly ^ 
satisfied and 48 percent .were not. The most frequently reported area of 
dissatisfaction was the extent of representation and participation of the Indian * 
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community on project matters* As reported in the beginning of the chapter, 
community leaders was the group least Involved in determining Indian student 
- needs, 

Project directors were asked what- they considered the most pressing culturally 
related academic needs of Indjan students . Native history and English language 
arts were the most frequently given responses. Four other areas were also 
frequently mentioned* These were: career counseling, attendance/dropout 
reduction, math, and general cultural instruction. Similarly, Indian community 
and tribal leaders were asked to indicate the culturally related academic needs 
of Indian students which differed from those of non-Indian students. The data 
show that 25 percent of the respondents said that Indian children do not have 
cultural lyrelated academic needs which are different from non-Indian children,. 
On the other hand, 75 percent said differences do exist, and most (83%) of these 
respondents said the culturally unique academic needs of Indian students relate 
to Indian or tribal culture, history, and language, 

Information was, also collected from parents and community ' leaders concerning 
needs and aspirations for Indian children. Results were closely correlated with 
project needs assessments, as the most frequent responses given were proficiency 
in basic skills, and sklUs aW^cnowledge in preparation for higher education 
and/or job training. Parents also indicated that the most important things' the 
projects had done for .their children were to Increase their knowledge of 
Indian/tribal culture, heritage, language, and values and to provide them with 
assistance in their academic stud-les. 

Most project directors, school administrators, principals, and parents were 
satisfied with the Implementation of the projects* Indian tribal or community 
leaders were less satisfied, however, 4 

In conclusion, the data on needs, objectives, and activities yield a mixed ■§ 
picture of Part A projects, Depending on the perspective, the dati show a J 
,' focused effort on a few needs, while also showing a diffuse effort covering many 
objectives and activities, More specifically, the data show -that needs ; 
assessments have been adequately (Carried out by projects and that most pieds are :S 
being addressed by project objectives and activities, For ekample, basic ; 
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academic skills was the most frequently expressed area of need (88 percent of 
projects); it was also stated most frequently as a primary objective (74 percent 
of projects), and tutoring was the mpst prevalent project component. From a 
needs assessment perspective, the projects are clearly well-focused and 
addressing apppropriate local goals. From a different perspective, however, the 
data are less clear.. Local directors reported their Part A projects had multiple 
and diverse objectives and were carrying out many different activities which 
often extended well beyond the results of their needs assessment. It may be that 
projects are responding to the real needs of a limited number of students (e.g. 
students with serious school attendance problems) or to needs judged important 
although difficult to document (e.g. student self-concept and pride). However, 
it may also be that staffs and parents are sometimes simply bowing to 
conventional wisdom and expending energies on problems which may or may not 'be 
serious in their locale, in sum, however, projects are carrying out needed and 
appropriate activities with which most project directors, school administrators, 
and parents were satisfied. An assessment of the results of these activities is 
the subject of Chapter 6 and the others which follow, . 
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CHAPTER 6: ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

The purpose of the Part' A Program as defined in the legislation is to carry out 
activities to meet "the special educational and culturally related academic 
needs 1 * of Indian students, Local Part A projects meet this broad mandate In a 
variety of ways, but the most frequent approach is the provision of special 
tutorial or other academic services to Indian students. 

In this chapter, a description of the tutorial services is presented* along with 
data on student academic achievement, A variety of Information concerning 
academic achievement was collected, Therefore* there are separate sections In 
the chapter dealing with, achievement test scores, tutor ratings, student ratings, 
and ratings by parents, teachers, and Part A staff members, 

The chapter begins with a description of the academic/tutoring activities of 
] ocal Part A projects. The second section presents achievement test data 
col lecteci on Indian students, The third section 'describes evidence of academic 
achievement cited by project staff. Next, ratlrigs by tutors of student academic 
qains are presented* The fifth section describes the ratings of academic impact 
by parents, teachers, and , Part A staff members, Ratings by students on the 
amount learned from project tutors are presented next. Then* the results of a 
meta-analysis of achievement test data spanning the past four decades are 
discussed, Finally, conclusions concerning Indian student academic achievement 
and the. impact of Part A are presented. 

Description ;of Part A Tutorial Activities 

Approximately 80 percent of Part A' projects were reported to have a formal 
academic component as part of their program activities, ,As shown in Table 6-1, 
these projects were more likely to be located In urban or metropolitan areas, and 
they had larger Part A grants than projects without an academic component, A 
comparison on a number of other descriptive variables of projects with an 
academfc component and projects without an academic component Is also shown on 
Table 6-1 , The academic component of projects was basically tutorial and e 
Supplementary to the regular school program, -jftfnpty-f ive percent of the projects 



TABLE 6-1 

SELECTED CMRACTiRISTICS OF ACADfflIC VERSUS NGN-AEADEHIC MUECB 





tatar of Projicts 


Hean Nutter 

of Services** 


Project Located 
in Urbin or 
Metropolitan 
Aria 


Kit Indlins In 
Project Belong 
To Sue Tribe 


Density*** ef 
Indian Students 
it Least 201 


Total EnrollMnt 
In District . 
At Over ml 


Mean fjs, sf 
5 Project 
Participants 


Mean funding 
taunt 




690 




3B.ZK 


Ml 


35,01 


5B.1I 


236 


154,515 




m ■ 


US ' 


23.91 


83.51 


54.01 


18.41 


232 


$46,853 













Hire weighted to nake the 



"Ike to iftta n criM tatnctta, «„„,(„,, ^ «ontin.tt«. «* W^MAM,. 
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reported designing academic activities solely to supplement existing classes, and 
5 percent Indicated they had programs which took the place of regular school 
classes (e,g,a special remedial class in reading or math). 




Academic (tutorial) activities were rated as extntmeJ^y important relative to 
other Part A offerings by 82 percent of staff projects with academic 
components,* and as moderately important by an additional 14 percent. The main 
purpose of tutorial activities was stated to be the improvement of academic 
skills by students, although there were a number of secondary purposes, such as 
the enhancement of student self -concepts, the Improvement of student attitudes 
toward 1 school* and the provision of support and encouragement to students. 

1 • Tutoring Sessions 

Tutorial and other supplemental academic activities were generally held. in 
school during school hours, and were oriented to regular classroom 
Instruction. Two-thirds (66%) of the projects with a tutoring component 
focuses-tutoring directly on classroom material* However, one-third' (31%) of 
these projects provided tutoring which, although in the same content areas 
covered in regular classrooms, was not linked directly to classroom 
materials. Most of the tutoring projects offered tutoring in several subject^ 
areas; 90 percent offered tutoring in mathematics, 89 percent reading, 62 
percent In writing, and 48 percent In other ^^mic areWs. Two-thirds (67%) . 
of the tutoring projects held tutoring/sessions during scneol hours, ^ 
Seventy percent of the projects with a /tutoring component held tutoring 

sessions in schools; the remainder held sessions in community centers (17%), 

2 

churches (7%), or students 1 hornet (6%) . ' v 



^ Tutoring programs located in metropolitan (40%) or = in yrban, non-metropolitan 
(41%) areas were more likely tQ hold tutoring sessions outside regular school 
hours than programs on or near reservations (16%) or In other rural areas (3%) . 

Za greater proportion (61%) of projects In urban, non-metropol itan areas held 
tutoring in locations outside the school than was the dase for, projects located 
on or near reservations £,26%), In other rural areas (12%), or" in metropolitan 
areas (37%) • 
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The scope of tutoring activities was usually determined by someone other than 
the tutor — by the project director in nearly half of the tutoring projects 
(46*) and the studint ■' s teacher in over a quarter (27%). A variety Of 
materials was used in the sessions: class assignments* texts,_pr workbooks 
(87%) ; tutor-prepared materials (75%); materials purchased by the project or 
school (58%); games or other Informal materials (56%); and programmed 
materials provided by the project or school (43%). 

The tutoring programs appear relatively Intense, given their supplemental , 
nature* Most (81%) programs .operated throughout the school year* The typical 
student attended a median of four sessions per wtek* with a median duration Of 
35 minutes per session* Students received a mean of 66 hours of tutoring 
during the school year. 3 According to the tutors, most (88%) of the 
students attended regularly* 

Over two-fifths (44%) of the tutoring projects assigned tutors, primarily on a 
one -to-one basis. Nearly half (47%) relied upon small group Instruction (one 
tutor with several students)* A small proportion (9%) of the tutoring 
projects used both methods interchangeably* 

Tutors* students* and the students* families often developed relationships 
beyond tutoring* In 75 percent of the tutoring projects, tutors had informal 
contacts with students outside the sessions, One-third (32%) of the tutors 
took students on outings and field trips as a regular part of the tutoring 
program; 21 percent took students on Informal outings. In 56 percent of the 
tutoring projects, tutors were acquainted with the students 4 parents; in 15 
percent, frequent tutor-family contact was reported* Thus, many tutors were 
relatively close to their students, a factor which may have affected their 
ratings of performance. 



3 fhe mean tiumber of hours of tutoring received throughout the school year by ■ 
students on or near reservations (71 hours) and In othef* rural areas (79 hours) 
was higher than that received by students In urban, non-metropolitan (48 hours) 
or metropolitan (38 hours) areas* ' 155 
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2 # Student Recruitment, Assignment, and Terminal ion 

In 52 percent of the tutoring projects, students were typically referred for 
special help by teachers or other school staff on the basis of their informal 
assessments of the student's academic progress. Achievement test scores were 
used as the primary basis for referral in one-third (31X)r of these projects, 
while in only 6 percent of the projects did students enter tutoring primarily 
on their own initiative. Projects assigned students to tutors: on the basis 
of an Informal judgment of compatibility by the teacher or tutor coordinator 
(36%) , as tutors became available (33%), or on the basis of specific criteria 
(28%), such as matching- the speciality of the tutor with the needs of the 
student* 

Student progress was monitored In tutoring projects by the use of one or more 
methods (see Table 6-2). Most (86%) of these projects terminated tutoring 
when a student reached an acceptable level of academic achievement, although 
26 percent terminated tutoring if a student was Irregular in attendance* 



TABLE 6-2 

METHODS USED TO MONITOR ACADEMIC PROGRESS OF STUDENTS IN TUTORING 
AS REPORTED BY STAFF OF PROJECTS WITH ACADEMIC COMPONENT 

(Weighted N^69Q)* 

\ : i 



Percentage of^All 
V Projects with) 

Methods Tutoring Component 



Tests . 50% 

Informal Interviews with tutor/teacher „ 49 

Periodic write-up of student progress by tutor/teacher 47 

Formal interviews with tutor/teacher * 25 

Tutor/teacher grading system f 19 

DalTy log books or records *6 

No monitoring was done 5 



*The actual number of projects with tutoring In the sample, of 115 projects was 
90, Data were weighted to make the findings statistically representative of 
all projects* 
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3, Characteristics Of Tutors and Tutor Training 

Tutors had an average age of 33 years* and most were female (84%) and Indian 
(68*)* Nearly half (46%) tutored at the elementary level (grades K-6), 32^ 
percent at the secondary level (grades 7*12), and 22 percent at both levels* 
Culturi] sensitivity and awareness , spec i 1 1 academic abilities, and 
sensitivity to .student needs were most often cited by tutors, as the special 
abilities they possessed which were useful in tutoring (set Table 6-3)* 



TABLE 6-3 

SPECIAL BACKGROUND OR SKILLS CITED BY TUTORS 
AS HELPFUL IN TUTORING SESSIONS 
(N^311) 



Background or Skill 
Cited Jsy Tutors 


Percentage of 
Tutors* 


Special ability In academic area 

Cultural sensitivity and awareness as an Indian 

Sensitivity to student needs; relating well to students 

Teacher certification or former teacher 

Knowledge of Indian heritage and culture 


35% 

32 

29 

18 

18 


*Total percentage Is more than 100% as respondents could respo 
area, 


nd to more than one 



In most" (94%) projects, tutors were paid as hired employees; ^hly 6 percent of 
the projects used volunteers' as their primary source of tutors,' Project 
directors selected or hired tutors In 60 percent of the projects, aTthotfgh, 
others, such as the parent committee or district administrators, may also have 
been>involved in the. hiring or approval of tutors in some projects, One-third 
(34%) of the tutors, became aware of the tutoring position because they worked 
for the school or district. Other tutors learned of the opening through 
adverti sements (10%) s were recruited by the parent eonmittee (10%), were 
referred by a teacher (8%), or volunteered (7%). Nearly three^flfths [57%) of 
the projects provided training for tutors in a variety of areas (see Table 
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TABLE 6-4 



TOPICS COVERED IN TUTOR' TRAINIRG"5E55IQN5 AS REPORTED BY 

PROJECT STAFF 
(Weighted N^394)* 



Percentage of Academic Projects 


Topic with 'Training Which Cover Topic 


Subject matter content (review of area to be tutored) 


58% 


Cultural sensitivity 


58 


Techniques of teaching subject matter 


56 


Use of tutoring ma^rials , 


56 


Methods for motivating and maintaining student interest 


54 . 


Administrative procedures 


52 


Social skills (how to build rapport with student) 

* 


49 


*The actual number of projects providing training was 44. 


The data were weighted 


to make the findings statistically representative of all 


academic projects. 



4. Description of Students 

As part of the study's data col lection, the tutors in each of the Part A 
' projects providing tutoring services were asked to fill out two forms 
providing information about eich student they tutored. One form was filled 
out in the fall or when the child entered the, tutoring program; the second 
form was filled out when the child left the- tutoring program or during the 
spring data collection. The results from these data are reported in this 
section. 

Students from all. grade levels received t ;oring f although the majority of 
children receiving tutoring were at the elementary level. Nearly three-fifths 
(57%) of tutored students-were in grades K-6 t while over one-third (35%) were 
% 1n grades JfrS. Only 7 percent were in grades 10-12, .Slightly over, half (52%) 
of the tjjflped students were male. Two-thirds (66%) of the students were in 
their flfft year of tyjtoring; 23 percent *were in their second year, One-third 
of the students were tutored primarily on a one-to-one basis; two- thirds were k 
instructed primarily in small groups. 

. ' h] 158 
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A majority of students were tutored in math (6556) or Reading (57%), while a 
small proportion were tutored in writing (21X), social studies (15X), or in 
other areas ( 18%) , More than two-thirds of the students who received tutoring 
in .reading and mathematics were rated by tutors as low or below average 
relative to their peers at the .start of the tutoring sesions (sea ^"able *-5). 
* A majority of students were also rated low or below average in other subject 
areas In which they were tutored* From the perspective of -the tutors, then, 
most of their students were in need of remedial instruction at" the start of 
the tutoring sessions. 



TABLE 6-5, 

ACADEMIC LEVELS OF TUTORED STUDENTS AS RATED BY TUTORS 
AT THE START OF TUTORING SESSIONS, (FALL 1981) 

(N^3528) 







Percentage of 
















Students 




Academic 


Levels of Students 








Tutored In 




Below 




Afiove 




Subject Area 


N 


Area* 


Low 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Superior 


Reading 


2,023 


" 57% 


27% 


47% 


22% 


• 3% 


1% 


Mathematics . 


2,293 


55 


21 


48 


26 


4 


1 


Writing 1 


• 753 


21 


24 


34 


35 


6 


1 


Social . studies 


518 


15 


23 


36 


33 


5 


3 


Other 


546 


18 


32 


. 37 


22 


8 . 


1 


♦Column percentage totals more than 


100% a 


s students 


were tutored In more 


than - 


one subject. 

















/ 



Tutors also rated students regarding their school conduct, * self- 
confidence* and interest in school (see Table 6-6), Roughly half of the 

w 

/ tutored students were rated as average in all three areas, In school 

conduct, roughly as many were rated above average or superior as were rated 
below average or low. However, a much larger proportion of tutored students 
were rated low or below average in self-confidence and interest in school 
than were (rated above average or superior, Thus* at the start of the 
tutoring sessions, the tutored students were probably typical of students in 
their districts with respect to school conduct, but may have been somewhat 
lower in self-confidence and interest in school, ft 
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TABLE 6-6 



SCHOOL CONDUCT, SELF-CONFIDENCE, AND SCHOOL INTEREST OF 
TUTORED STUDENTS AS RATED BY TUTORS AT THE START OF 
TUTORING SESSIONS (FALL 1981) 
(Student N=3258) 







Below 




Above 






Low 


Average 


Average 


♦Average 


Superior 


School conduct 


8% 


19% 


45% 


14X 


U% 


Self *conf idence 


7 


29 


51 


10 


3 


Interest In school 


10 


26 


53 


9 


2 



Indian Student Achievement Test Scores 

— ; - T -" - — — " 

9 

Academic activities, although by regulation supplementary to the regular school 
program, are a central focus of most Part A projects* Indeed, improvement in 
basic skills was a need cited by 88 percent of the projects, and 81 percent of 
project directors indicated that increasing student abilities In basic skills was 
a project objective. 

The .task of assessing the impacts of these efforts fairly, however, is hot 
straightforward, and has been the subject of much discussion. In particular, the 
appropriate role of academic achievement test scores as a measurement tool was an 
issue from the start* It was Initially presumed that test scores would serve as 
the primary source of impact information^ However, after a thorough review of 
relevant literature, observing many projects, and holding discussions with 
leading testing and evaluation experts, and with the strong recommendation of the 
study's Technical Advisory Panel, heavy reliance on test scores was deemed 
Inappropriate* Essentially, it was concluded that' the academic "treatments " 
provided by most projects were not appropriately assessed with standardized tests 
of basic academic skills, Treatments were frequently either too specific 



^See Monograph 1, Academic Performance, Attendance, and Expectations of Indian 
Students in Public Schools, for a more extensive exposition of this topic. 
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(e,g. f tutoring In a particular subtopic of a particular class) or too diffuse 
(e,g,, including some language arts instruction as part of an Indian student 
club*s activities) to be captured by broadly focused standardized tests, and some 
tutoring focused on social studies, science, and other academic subjects which 
such tests do not address. Rather, It was decided that although achievement test 
data were Important for the study overall , they would be used primarily to 
provide *a description of the current status and progress of Indian students with 
respect to academic performances and to perform cross-sectional analyses to see 
if relationships between test scores and general program characteristics cojld be 
found* 

■ 

It was decided, therefore, to collect existing reading and math standardized test 
data for the spring preceding the site visit (1,e, s spring 1981) from all 
projects where they were available* Given the purposes for which they would be 
used and the considerable costs and respondent burden involved^ direct testing of 
students was not considered justified. 5 

Thus, as part of "the evaluation, existing achievement test data were collected on 
a sample of 6,425 Indian students who were in grades 3-11 in the spring of the 
1980-81 school year. Data were collected for all students^St^the sampled 
projects who had completed a student questionnaire in fall of 1981 and who had 
been tested by their LEAs on any one of several standardized achievement tests In 
the spring of 1981, , 

Reading and mathematics standardized achievement test scores came from 13 tests 
and 10 forms or levels of those tests f representing a total of 23 different 
instruments. The 1978 edition of the California Achievement Test (CAT) was the 
most frequently administered test (32 percent of the Indian and Alaska Native 
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Spata.for only the previous year were sought because of prior experience in 
seeking multiyear data from school files* Year-to-year changes in district 
testing policies, alternate grade testing, and the general condition of many 
school files make It infeasible to seek retrospectively multiyear data in a 
national samples of LEAs,* 
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student sample}* The 1978 edition of the Science Research Associates (SRA) test 
was administered to 21 percent, followed by the 1973 Stanford Achievement Test 
(SAT) S which was used with 14 percent, and the 1973 Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills (CTBS), used with 10 pfercent of the evaluation sample. These tests 

accounted for 77 percent of the sample, 

j 

The achievement test data for the sampled students were transformed into T 
scores* in which the population mean is equal to 50* and the population 
standard deviation is equal to 10." Serfkrate T scores were calculated for 
achievement tests in reading and mathematics. The results were examined at two 
levels of analysis (student vs. project) -in order to determine what factors 
predicted differences among students and among projects. The analytic approach 

used was a multivariate general linear model, 

i 

Table 6-7 contains summary statistics on the test scores obtained, Both readinf 
and mathematics mean scores wire approximately 2*8 T score points (about 
one-third of a standard deviation) below the population mean of 50, 



TABLE 6-7 

SUMMARY T SCORE STATISTICS FROM STUDENT SAMPLE ON READING 
AND MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





Reading 


Mathematics 


Mean 


47.11 


47.29 


Standard deviation 


9,49 


9,46 


Range (low-high) 


4-86 


6-87 


Mode 


44.00 


46,00 


25th percentile 


40,00 


40.00- 


Median (50th percentile) 


46.84 


46.67 


75th percentile 


54.00 


53,00 


Number of students 


6,374 


6,293 



Table 6-8 presents the distribution for reading and mathematics test scores in 
terms of the number of standard deviations above and below the narttana~T~mean of 
50. The table indicates that In the area of reading, 40.8 percent of American" 

; .162 
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Indian and Alaska Natives are at or above the national norm {T scorse -.50), while 
59.2. percent are below that level. Similarly, in mathematics, 38.8 are at or 
above the national norm, = wliiTe^K 2"' percent afre ^ below ^tr Si T9htl7 ^ over' 97* 
percent of Indian student scores fall within the range of +2 standard deviations 
from the population mean. This is very similar to the normal distr ibution result 
of 95 percent of the population's scores falling within .that range. It therefore 
appears that the academic performance of Indian and Alaska Native s -tudents in 
reading and mathematics is slightly lower than that of all students in public . 
school settings, but distributed in approximately the same manner. 

TABLE 6-8 

1 - " DISTRIBUTION OF READING AND MATHEMATICS 

STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT SCORES AMONG INDIAN STUDENTS 
BY STANQfeW^TJE V I ATtlON RANGE 



Standard Deviation (S.D,) Distance 

From Mean Score of 50; 

Score Range in T Scores 

More than 4 S.D*. below mean. «,<6-9) 

Between 3-4 S.D. below mean (10-19) 

Between 2-3 S.D. below mean (20-29) 

Between 1-2 S.D. below mean (30-39) 

1 S.D. or less below mean (40-49) 
At national mean level (50) 

1 S.D. or less above mean (51-59) 

Between 1-2 S.D. above mean (60-69) 

Between 2-3 S.D. above mean (70-90) 

More than 3 S.D. above mean (80-87) 

TOTAL STUDENTS 



Table 6-9 presents' test score data by grade. As shown, mean scores declined from 
the elementary through the secondary grade levels'. The ku also ss*iow that^ in • 
terms of project setting, students in districts on or nyeir reservst Ions scored 

slightly lower than other Indian students, and those i^ metr opo11 ta.fi areas 

slightly above; and that students in the southwest, Alaska, and~tne Dakotas 
scored slightly lower than other Indian students and %nm \n the Northeast, 



Reading Test 
, Scores 



Or. 08% 
0.28 
1.71 
20.10 
37.05 
3.36 
27.47 
9.40 
0.52 
0.03 

6374 



Mathematics 
Scores 



0,06% 
0.13 
1.26 
30.42 
-39.31 
4.26 
' .^3.15 
10.49 
0. 78 
0.14 

6293 



California, and the upper Midwest (Wisconsin and Minnesota) score slightly 
above. The data also show that there are differences associated with 
-socioeconomic- status,. .. Indian students receiving .free or subsidized school 
lunches had mean scores of 45,84 in reading and 45. 77 in math, as compared to 
other Indian students who had mean scores of 48,94 in reading and 47 .83 in math. 



TABLE 6-9 

DISTRIBUTION OF READING AND MATHEMATICS STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES AMONG INDIAN STUDENTS BY GRADE LEVEL 



Grade* 

3 • 

-4 

5 

6 

7 

8- 
9 

1Q 
II 



Readi ng 



n 

886 
963 
844 
825 
883 
564 
496 
456 
,378 



Mean 

48,16 
47.41 
47,41 
46.74 
46.92 
47.10 
46,89 
45.11 
44.94 



- Math > 
n ' Mean 



882 
958 
837 
821 
881 
532 
484 
456 
374 



48,0! 
47.88 
48.3? 
47.08. 
46.74 
47.19 
47.02 
46.54 
45.23 



*The focus of the evaluation was on students in grades 4-12 in 
1981-82- the achievement test data were from the spring 1981 
administration, when those students were in grades 3-T1. Grade 
level information was missing on approximately IX of the sample. 
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A series of multivariate general linear model .analyses was conducted to deteVmin 
if certain types of school district contextual characteristics, project char ac 
teristics, program variables, and student characteristics were associated wit* 1 
students 1 reading and mathematics scores. Among the variables examined were: 



• The number of, Indians In the school district; 

t Whether one or more tribes were represented by the Indian students in th 1 
projects (a measure of tribal homogeneity); 



• The geographic region (one of five) corresponding to the Indian EHucVtftfi i , 
Program's Resource and Evaluation Center in which the project was locatecr*;^ J 
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m Project location {on or near a reservation, other rural area, urban area* 
metropolitan area); > 

• Proportion of Indian students in total student body; 
t Language used in the home; 

• Presence of a cultural component within the project; 

• Presence of an academic component within the project; and 

• Student age, sex, grade, and socioeconomic status. 

Analyses were conducted separately for those students in grades 4-6 or 7-12 
during the study year (i.e., grades 3-5 or 8-11 in the year -the tests were 
administered) . A similar pair of analyses was conducted at the project level by 
aggregating student data in those projects. 

The overall conclusion from these analyses was that virtually all of the factors 

hypothesized as having a relationship with achievement (including Program 

participation) were not related to academic achievement test scores in any 

meaningful way, either at the student or project levels. Some relationships were 

statistically significant, an expected finding in view- of the large number of 

case's present at each set of grades, However, the relationships found were not 
6 

strong ones* 

In addition, linear models were developed to determine if students who did, not 
receive. tutoring, compared to those who did receive it for remedial or enrichment 
purposes, had significantly different levels of test scores, One analysis was 
conducted for students receiving assistance in reading and another analysis for 
those receiving mathematics assistance. Student grade level was also used, since 



6 The largest relationships and the percentage of explained variation found for 
each were as follows: At the student level, grades 4-6: L R&! Center region and 
number of Indian students in the project (omega^squared =6,6%); R&E Center 
region and project participation status (3,4%), At the student level, grades 

,7-12: home language and project participation status (3.3%), At the project., 
level when student data were aggregated! for students In grades 4-6 socio- 
ecomomic status (18.7%), and th6 relative use of the English language at home 

(22 - 9 * ) • 165 
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those receiving assistance in one grade might have been different from thc^se 
receiving assistance In another* These analyses were only conducted for the 7-12 
grade range in projects which had a tutoring component. The covariates analyzed 
also used sex, socioeconomic status, and the project 'rs region of the country as 
covariates, 

Findings indicated very few statistically significant relationships* The three 
covariates were not effective* nor was grade level, either as a main effect or as 
an interaction with reading or mathematics assistance. What were significantly 
related to test scores were the main effects of reading, -snd mathematics A 
assistance, which had identical patterns* For reading, those not receiving 
.tutoring had a mean score of 47.00, while those receiving tutoring for remedial 
purposes were significantly lower (41,48), For mathematics, these means were 
47,36 and 43.10, respectively, Thus, those who received tutoring during the 
1951*82 school year had lower levels of academic achievement the pHor year 
(i.e., spring 1981) than those who did not receive tutoring. 

These findings support the original conclusion that achievement test data would 
not be appropriate for measuring project effectiveness, The data did show, 
however, that Indian students, as a group, score below the national norm on 
reading and mathematics achievement tests, and suggest that the Part A projects' 
tutoring components are focused on those students in need of assistance, The 
remainder of this chapter presents ratings and other data from project staffs, 
tutors, teachers, parents, and the students themselves on the impact of project 
tutoring activities, 

Evidence of Academic Achievement Cited by Project Staff 

The design of the Part A evaluation recognized that multiple measures of academic 
performance were desirable because all types of measures have both strengths and 
weaknesses. Thus, in addition to test scores, structured surveys and interviews, 
data collectors were Instructed to seek Information during the spring site visits 
from project directors and other staff concerning specific evidence(s> of the 
Impact of their Part A projects on academic achievement, Such evidence could 
come from project evaluation reports, data used in writing the project plan, 
staff analysis, reports, district reports and evaluations, or other sources* 

168 
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Where project directors made reference to the existence of such evidence, the 
data collectors were told to obtain copies and provide these to Development 
Associates for analysis. Where the evidence cited by the project directors was 
anecdotal in nature, the data collectors were instructed to use their judgment in 
deciding whether to pursue the matter further, They were told, for example, that 
-they might seek documented evidence from school files, such as grades or 
corroborating opinions from teachers, parents, or students, 

In ten projects, the project directors and others contacted In th-is regard 
reported that they did not know whether or not there had been any impact* In an 
additional 17 projects, those interviewed stated explicitly that their projects 
were haying no Impact on academic achievement, In six projects, no Information 
on this topic was obtained. Thus, for these 33 (29%) projects, no further 
information was obtaned. At the remaining 82 (71%) projects, those interviewed 
indicated that their projects were having some form of positive impact on j 
academic achievement,^ 

A wide variety of evidence was cited by project staff in support of their beliefs 
that there had been a positive Impact on academic achievement of Indian 
students. Table 6-10 summarizes the types of evidence reported and the number of 
projects reporting each type, It should be noted that some projects cited more 
than olfie type of evidence for their claims* 

Staff members at 42 projects cited the results of standardized achievement tests 
as evidence that their projects were having an impact. Staff at 32 of these 
projects supplied documentation in the form of actual test score data to 



^Ninety of the 115 Part A projects visited indicated that they had formal 
tutorial /academic assistance components, and 75 are Included among the 82 
projects discussed above, These 75 projects ascribed their academically* 
related achievements to the tutorial/academic component of their projects; the 
remaining seven projects explicitly or imp > i c i t ly - ascr i bed their positive 
impacts on academic achievement to the activities of their cultural or 
counseling components. Those contacted at the other 15 of the 90 projects 
having a formal tutorial /academic achievement assistance component reported 
either that they were unsure if any Impact had occurred (e.g., because of lack 
of test score data) or that no Impact had yet occurred in this area* 



TABLE HO 

TYPES OF EVIDENCE CITED IN SUPPORT OF PROJECT IMPACT ON ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

s 4 

Type of Evidence * * " Numbir of Projects 



1, Standardized test score 

e Documentation provided. to data collectors , , f . . , . U 

i Documentation not provided 



tffiiili* 



#§■!■• 



iitiiil!i#i i*i!f* 



ll«|Pl lift f itii#t* 



tiiiiilllill* 



10 



I Improved classroom grades; . 

i Documentation provided to data collectors * 

h i Documentation not provided 

a, Isolated anecdotes ............... 9 

bi Group statistics » • ? 

c. Group anecdotes . , , . ••««•••«••■ 3 

3. Awards f honors, scholarships (all undocunintid); 

a. State and local awards 6 

b. Scholarships . . . J 

c. Honor Roll .,.,.,*,. *•••§•■••«••*••* « * 

d. National Honor Society ! . . . . . 

e. Student Council ■ ■ - ! • ' 



4, CTiisrooin assignment (all undocynntid): ' 

a. Transfers to gifted/talented class I 

b, Decreased numbers of placements in remedial class 2 



5. Decreased dropout (all undocumented) » . 

6. Improved discipline (all undocumented) , 

7, Generic positive statements « * • • • • 20 , 

8, No impact * 

9* Don't to ■ ■ * • • • • 

i 

10. No response. > . . •«••♦•* • « 



17 
10 



substantiate their claims of project impact, Staff at the remaining ten projects 
cited test score results from project evaluations or other project/school 
documents which were not available to the data collectors- 
Staffs at 21 projects cited improved student grades as evidence of project impact 
on academic achievement. In only four of these cases, however, was documentation 
provided* Of these four, staffs at th^ee projects cited the information 
collected by the pre/post-tutorial Instruments used in this study* Staff at the 
other project provided the pre* and post-tutorial grade point averages for nine 
students, showing an average increase of 0.9 grade point after six months of 
tutoring. For each of the four projects, the evidence provided supported claims 
of project impact* Staffs at the remaining 17 projects provided undocumented 
citations of improved grades, but differed widely in the farm In which they 
reported their evidence* Their statements may be divided roughly into two 
categories: citations of group statistics Indicating Improved grades (8 
projects), and anecdotes indicating Improved gradeg of particular Individuals 
(9)* Typical of" the first group were statements such as: - 

"**.0f the 117 students tutored, 88 percent were at grade level* and there 
was, overalls a 1*3 grade level Improvement In subjects tutored.^ 

".. .75-85 percent improvement in the grades of 150 students served by 
tutoring. 14 

Individual anecdotes generally consisted of reports by parents or teachers such 

as: c " . 

* ■ 

11 . . -one 7th grade student who had Fs last yaar, this year has As and Bs 
as a result of tutoring. 11 ^ 

"One parent reported her child's grade of D in math going to B within the 
same semester because of tutoring*" 

"One student was a .C student before tutoring; afterward an 'A 1 student*" 

In addition, increases in the number of Indian students receiving awards, 
scholarships, honors, and/or other types of recognition for academic achievement 
were cited as evidence of project Impact on academic achievement by staffs at 14 
of the above projects. But, again, no documentation supporting these statements 
were provided to the data eonectors. 1 



Changes in the classroom assignments of Indian students was cited, by staffs at 
four projects. Increases in the numbers of Indian students assigned to gifted 
and talented classrooms had occurred as a result of the project, according to 
respondents in two projects. Interviewees in two other projects reported that 
fewer students had been assigned to remedial classrooms since their Part A 
projects began. In addition, staffs at nine projects reported a lowered dropout 
rate among Indian students as evidence of the impact of their projects on 
academic achievement, and staffs at three projects cited improved classroom 
discipline on the part of Indian students as evidence of impact in the area of 
achievement* 

In summary, during discussions with field data collectors, project staff members 
at 71 percent of the Part A projects indicated that they thought that the 
projects had had a positive impact on the academic achievement of Indian 
students, and some plausible evidence to support these beliefs was documented In 
approximately half of the cases. 

Tutor Ratings of Academic Impact 

An Important source of information concerning the Impact of tutorial programs was 
the Individuals who provided tutoring to students. As described earlier, tutors 
were asked to complete three types of data collection instruments: (1) a Tutor 
Character i s t i f c s Questionnaire, in which. the tutors described themselves and their 
experiences; (2) a Characteristics of tutored Students Questionnaire, which was 
completed for each student either in the fall of 1981 or when tutoring began; and 
(3) a Post-Tutorial /Special Program Follow-up form, which was completed for each 
student when tutoring ended or when the spring data collection occurred. 

There were a number of items on the second and third instruments which served as 
pre* and post-tutoring year measures of academic Impact, -Tutors were asked to 
rate each of their students at both points in the academic subject areas in which 
they were being tutored. ^R^tings were made in reading, mathematics, writing, and 
social studies. Tutor ratings were made on single Item five-point likert-type 
scales ranging from low to supefiqri the scale point of "1" represented a rating 
of low* - * 
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Tutors were also asked to provide pre* and post-tutoring ratings for each student 
on the variables of self-confidence, Interest in school work, classroom attend- 
ance, and conduct In school. These variables were rated on a similar scale as 
described above. Selected findings concerning self-confidence and interest in 
school work are also presented in this section, 

ThKmajor impact variables (ratings on reading and mathematics) were analyzed 
using^a very broad range of project* tutor, and student variables. Simple 
cross-tabulations and breakdowns were first performed, and then academic ratings 
were analyzed through multiple regression techniques. The purpose of these 
analyses was to determine which factors were significant!/ related to tutor 
ratings of students 1 academic improvement; 

1 * Procedures 

* - 

Data from the Tutor Characteristics and Pre-Post Tutoring Improvement forms 
plus selected project level cross-break variables (such as, geographic 
location of the project, ratje of Indians to total students, and geocultural 
region) were placed into a common analysis file, This occurred after eactf of 
the separate files had been examined to gain insights Into the nature of the 
tutoring program and characteristics of tutors- There were 3,528 students for 
whom either a pre or pdst form was available, In terms of grade levels, 24 
percent were in grade 3 and below, 33 percent Mn grades 4*6, 35 percent in 
grades 7-9, and 7 percent in grades" 10-12, However, since not all students 
were receiving tutoring in the same subject area, and because pre- and 
post-ratings were unavailable on all students, the impact analyses presented 
here are based on considerably fewer cases. That is, analyses of mathematics, 
improvement are based on 1,756 students, and those of reading progress are 
based on 1 ,495 students-' 

Reviewing the patterns of datf^lt appears that no major biases or shifts In 
the findings were introduced by using only those students having pre- and 
post-tutor ratings in reading and/or mathematics for analysis purposes, Those 
being tutored in any one of four other areas amounted to fewer than one- 
quarter (23$) of the students, whereas over three-fifths of the students were 
being tutored in reading and/or math (61% and 70%, respectively)* The \ | 
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pre-distributions of tutor ratings of all students in reading (N-1863) and 
math (N-2141) were also examined and ^compared with the pre-distributions of 
tutor ratings for those students having both pre- and post-tutor ratings 
(N=1495 and 1756, respectively), For both subject areas, the distributions of 
pre-ratings were extremely similar, differing by no more than two percentage 
points, and then only In one of the five rating scale positions. The 
proportion of students in various grade ranges was also quite similar. Thus, 
no apparent biases were Introduced by using those students who had Both sets 
^ of tutor ratings. f~" 

r, the possibility does, of course, remain that the ratings made by 
,,ors are not fully valid* The tutors were paid by the Part A projects and 
were effectively being asked to rate the result of their own work* Thus, some 
self-serving response bias may have been Introduced, although it would have 
required tutors %o coordinate their fall and spring ratings on individual 
students* Also,/ it is possible that the single item rating scale formats used 
.were too "global' 1 to indicate the full extent of student improvement over the 
time they received tutoring. 

The major analytic approaches used in conjunction with these data were 

frequencies, breakdowns, and multiple linear regressions* A series of 

regressions was performed, first with a composite dependent variable which 

combined the post-test scores of all rated subject areas, and then separate 

analyses using post-test mathematics and reading scores as dependent" 

variables. These latter findings proved more productive to present here* In 

all regression analyses, the corresponding academic pre-test measure was 

"forced" into the regression equation first, to act as a type of covariate and 

8 

control for initial levels of academic performance. 



^ 

^Throughout the regression analyses, pairwise rather than 1 istwise deletion of 
cases was used in order to maximize the number of cases and statistical power of 
the result. Using this approach did not appreciably alter the pattern of 
intercorrelations among variables, 
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2. Fall and Spring Ratings 

Almost three-quarters (74%) of students were rated by tutors as having shown 
specific academic Improvement In one or more areas attributable to tutoring* 
The basis of these tutor assessments Included informal observation of dally 
work (52%), Improved grades (25%) , classroom tests (24%), achievement tests 
(13%), curric'ulum-based pre- and post-tests (7%), and other pre/post-tests 
— ^Ktt^— — - - : - - ---- 

Examination of the two distributions of ratings (pre and post) made by the 
tutors indicated some overall improvement. The mean- rating for reading 
increased from 2.0 to 2*5, and the mean ratingr/for math Increased from 2.1 
from 2,7. (The standard deviations for each set of ratings were the same* 
0.8. ) The patterns of pre- and post-rating scale shifts in reading and math 
contained in Tables 6-11 and 6-12 confirm this Improvement. Just over 
one-half (51%) of the students tutored in reading demonstrated academic 
improvement* while slightly fewer than half (46%) remained at the same 
relative level of performance* Only a small percentage (3%) declined In 
relative academic level. The ratings for those tutored In math were quite 
similar; 48 percent improved* 48 percent performed at the same relative level, 
and 4 percent declined in performance. * 

Furthermore* most of the gains registered were made by /those at the lowest 
Initial levels of performance. Collapsed over subject areas, almost 
three-quarters (71%) of those initially rated as JWw 1n performance improved, 
while only half (53%) of those rated as below^flVerage demonstrated a gain in 
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TABLE 6-11 

PRE- AND POSMUTQR RATINGS OF STUDENTS 1 RELATIVE ACADEMIC 
LEVELS IN READING (N=1495) 



Post 



Pre** 


Low 


Below Average 


Average 


Above Average 


Superior 


Row Total 














~t~A 


low*" 


M 




201 


0.51 


0.21 


406 27 


08 low average 


L 




Eft 




U 




Average 


1 


6 


70 


21 


2 


311 20 


Above average 


0 


7 


20 


70 


3 


30 2 


Superior 


0 


0 


45 


" 0 


46 ■ 


II 1 


V , 














Colun Totals N 


129 


159 


682 


113 


12 




> 1 


n 


37 


46 


8 


1 


100 



♦All cell percentages are based on the number of students having the corns! 


jonding "Pre" rating In that row, 


**"Pre" represents the beginning of tutoring for the school year, "Post" Whei 


i tutoring ended or when the 


spring data collection visit occurred. 








For the purpose of confuting maans, Low ■ 1 and Superior * 5, -;v; 

i . 
i 


1 ! 




Pre 



** 



TABLE 6-12 



PRE- 



JST- 



IGS OF STUDENTS' RELATIVE ACADEMIC 
LEVaS IN HATH 



Post 



low B elow Average Average . Above Average Superior Row Totals * 
~ - -- - - - r — 



Low*** ' 
Below average 
Average 
Above average 

r 

Super 



271 
3 
1 
0 
0 



181 



43 



231 



0 



72 
28 

25 



B 
6 

20 
65 
0 



0.5t 

0.4 

1 

6. 

75 . 



373 21 

637 49 

447 ' 26 

71 4 

8 . 1 



S N 
I 



128 

n 



57? 
33 



83? 



193 



21 1756 
1 100 



•All cell percentages are based on the number of students having the corresponding "Pre" ra 



"Pre* reprasants the beginning of tutoring for. the school year, "Post" when tutoring ended- or when the 
spring data collection visit occurred. 



*** 



For the purpose of computing means, Low g 1 and Superior s 5, 



performance. These differential improvements are far greater than could be 

g 

expected by a regression to the mean effect* 

In general , it appears that some extent of improvement has occurred in reading 
and math, and across all subject areas In which students were tutored. The 
extent of improvement was greater than the extent of decline. The pre-post 
correlations also bear this out to some extent* However, the magnitude of 
improvement is less than what might be immediately evident, since certain 
statistical , 'artifacts are present* 

Similarly, the tutors also noted improvement in the students interest in 
school work and self-confidence, as presented in Tables 6-13 and 6-14, re- 
spectively. However, here too some regression effects are evident, especially 
in the "average" category on the self-confidence pre-measure, some proportion 
of these students being rated as below average on the post-measure. 



9jhe apparent improvement in ratings is not entirely associated with program 
effectiveness. Part of the improvement is due to "regression toward the mfean" 
statistical artifacts (i.e., low scores tending to improve and high scores | 
tending to decline, as a purely statistical phenomenon). This occurs because of 
the imperfect bivariate correlations of pre- with post-ratings which exist for 
reading (r= ,60), math (r= ,57) and the composite index formed across all j 
tutored subject areas (r= .52). As a result of these "test-retest" correlations 
being fairly high, yet substantially less than 1 .00, such patterns as the 
following occur* found In Tables 6-11, and a similar one in Table 6-12: 

• 27 percent of those above average on the pre-reading measure declined to 
either below average or low (or at least two rating scale points away^; and 

• 45 percent of the 11 students rated as superior on the reading measure 
declined, to average. 
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TABLE 6-13 

. PRE- AND POST-RATINGS OF TUTORED STUDENTS' INTEREST IN 
SCHOOL WORK AS RATED BY THEIR TUTORS 





Hre 


Post 


Rating* 


(N=1863) 


(N= 1814) 


* Low 


27% 


1QX 


Below average 


47 


37 


Average 


22 


45 


Above average 


3 


7 


High 


1 


1 


Mean Rating 


2.0 


2.5 


*1 ■ Low and 5 


= Strong, 











TABLE 6-14 

PRE- AND POST-RATINGS OF TUTORED STUDENTS' SELF-CONFIDENCE 
AS RATED BY THEIR TUTORS 





Pre 


Post 


Rating* 


(N^l4"6) 


(N-3071) 


Weak 


7% 


3% 


Below average 


30 


22 


Average 


51 


59 


Above Average 


10 


13 


Strong 


3 \ 


3 


Mean Rating 


2 7 


• 2.9 


*1 - Weak and 5 


■ Strong. 





\ 



3 * Factors Associated with Changes In Ratings 

In order to investigate the relationships between certain projects tytor, and 
student characteristics with changes in tutor ratings of reading and -mathe- 
matics, further analyses of those ratings were performed, Raw difference 
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scores (i.e.* post-pre) were calculated between fall and spring ratings of 
performance in reading and mathematics, and the difference scores ^ were 
used as dependent variables In analyses of variance. Because the initial 
scores ranged from 1 to 5* the difference scores could theoretically range 
from -4 to +4 5 with positive numbers meaning improvement. The actual 
distributions of difference scores are presented in Table 6-15. 

Reading difference scores varied based on the location of the project, whether 
the tutor was Indian, and the total number of tutoring hours in the year 
(weeks x hours per week). Students in urban projects had lower reading 
difference scores (mean = +.37) than students in projects on or near 
reservations (+.58) , in other rural areas (+.56), or in metropolitan areas 
( + .55) (F»3.48 t 'df = 3/1491, p .05). . , 

Students with Indian tutors had higher reading difference scores (mean" s +.58) 
than students with non-Indian tutors (+,42) (F^ll.89, df * 1/1310, p ,001), 
Also, as the total number of tutoring hours per year increased, the reading 
difference score also tended to increase (see Table 16) . 



10 As Linn (1979) quite correctly put it, (p. 86) ; "there is • . . a fairly 
general awareness that there are problems associated with the measurement of 
change," Indeed, there have been articles and entire books written about the 
topic for the last 20 years, The main purpose here for using this technique 
was to assess the overall direction of reading and/or math scores over the 
school year and to determine if overall shifts in scores were related to 
program participation. Thus, another of Linn's comments is also relevant in 
referring to one of the often-cited weaknesses of difference scores, ■ low 
reliabilities, (1979, p, 87) 

Low reliability of a difference score is a serious problem where 
difference scores are used to make decisions about individuals, 
But , . . for groups, the reliability problem is a much less 
serious concern, Thus, this feature of difference scores,, for 
which they are most frequently maligned, is not a fatal flaw 
within tlie context of educational evaluation studies, 

See also Kanouse _et al . (1980, Appendix A) for an application of difference 
scores to predicting Indian and other graduating high school students 1 post 
secondary experiences, 
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TABLE 6-15 



DISTRIBUTION OF TUTORED STUDENTS (SPRING-FALL RATINGS) 
DIFFERENCE SCORES IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 



Difference 
Score 

-2 
-1 
0 
+1 
+2_ 

Total 



Reading 
(N- 1495 J 
1% 
3 
46 
43 
7 



1QQ56 



Mathematics 
(N=l756) 
0% 
4 
48 
40 
8- 



1Q0X 



TABLE 6-16 

MEAN READING DIFFERENCE SCORES BY TOTAL HOURS OF TUTORING 



Number of Hours of 






Mean Reading 


Tutoring in Year 




N 


Difference Score 


1-25 




343 


+.43 


26-50 •, 




304 


+ .58 


51-99 • 




. 386 


•+,55 


100 or more 




330 


+ ,62 


F=3.63, dfM/1490, 















Math difference scores wefre related to the location of the project and the ' * 
total number of tutoring hours per year. Students in projects on or near 
reservations had higher math difference scores (mean m +.61 ) than students in 
metropolitan ( + .54), urban (+.50), or other rural ( + .*8) areas (F=*3.36* 
df 3 3/1753, p .05) . As shown in Table 6-17, students who had had 4 moderate 
amounts of 1 tutoring had higher math difference scores than students who either 
had a little or a great deal of tutoring. • 
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TABLE 6-17 

MEAN MATH DIFFERENCE SCORES BY TOTAL HOURS OF TUTORING 



Number of Hours of 




Mean Reading 


Tutoring in Year 


N 


Difference Score 


1-25 


403 


+.42 


26-50 


354 


+ .69 


51-99 


474 


+ .53 


100 or more 


383 


+ .47 


F=3,56, df =4/1 752, p<,001. 

* 




m 



These differences between groups were statistically significant, but were not 
strongly related to the reading and math difference scores used as dependent 
measures, (Eta squared values, representing the percentage of explained 
- variation, ranged from 0*6 percent to 1 15 percent*} Multiple regression 
approaches were thus employed to determine what factors were related to tutor 
ratings of improved performance In reading and mathematics, Using this 
technique allowed relationships to be found more clearly, If any meaningful 
ones existed, and to determine what subset of these factors was most related 
to Improved performance^ 

4, Multiple Regression ^Results * 

Stepwise multiple linear regressions were performed separately on math and 
rmc *ing post-test scores. The predictor variables used represented a broad 
_ range of conceptually meaningful and logically related academic performance 
variables from: the Characteristics of Tutored Students form (the pre-test), 
the Post-TutorialV Follow-up 'form (the post-test), and'the Tutor Characteris- 
tics questionnaire* Selected project variables were also Included, (e.g., 
location of ^project, ratio of Indian to total students, and geocultural 
region). In each regression, the pre-test measure (either mach or reading) 
was "forced M « into the equation first, to control for Intial rating levels, it 
therefore acted as a covariate. Since the pattern of results was similar for 
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both math and reading outcomes, only the results for math outcomes are 
presented since they were based on more cases and thus are statistically more 
rel iable. 

In any multiple regression analyses based on sample data, rather than a full 
population, the possibility exists of change fluctuations resulting in 
intercorrelations among variables that affect which of these enter the 
prediction equation and how much variation in the dependent measure each 
predictor accounts for. Such patterns can occur even though well-chosen and 
conceptually meaningful predictors have been used* An attempt was, therefore, 
made to increase the Interpretabil Ity of the findings by Imposing certain 
stringent criteria on the sheer empirical nature of the computed output. 

Three criteria were, thus, used to select variables for inclusion in the 
prediction equation. These criteria were to* (1) raise the statistical 
significance of the overall F ratio for each step of adding variables to the 
prediction equation; (2) only include variables which Increase, by at least 1 
'percent, the the additional explained variation (or change tn R ); and (3) 
use a beta weight size of at least _+ ,1. The use of these criteria , reduced 
the number of predictors by mor^than one-half, yet provided greater assurance 
of plausible findings* 

The summary data reflecting the sequence in which .variables entered into the. 
multiple regression equation, and the^improyement these predictors made to 
predicting post*test math performance are>resented in Table 6-18* As can be 
seen, it was possible to predict post-test math performance quite well; the 
multiple correlation was R * -70* However, the pre-test of math performance* 
and a post^measure of Interest in school work were the only variables which 
increased R by more than ,05, 
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TABLI 6-18 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION SUMMARY TABLE USING THE POST-TEST 
MEASURE IN MATHEMATICS AS A DEPENDENT MEASURE 

(N=l 135) 



-■ 

Predictor Variables 
(in sequence of entry) 


Change In 
R 


Beta (Standardized 
Regression 
Coefficient) 


^ i mn 1 p 

j i m^j i c 

Correlation 
(with Post-test 
Measure) 


Pre-test math rating 


.329 


.439 


.574 • 


Post-test, rating of interest 
In school work 


,105 


.259 


.508 


Post^tett rating of self- ^ • 
confidence 


■ .024 


✓ 

.'217 


.515 


Tutor rating of overall 
^ academic improvement 


.024 


.164 


.287 


Pre-test measure of Interest 
in school work 


.010* 


-.140 


".360 


Multiple R=.70, R=2,49, F=218.47, 


dfs5/1129. 


p<.001. 





No tutor or project characteristics entered the prediction equation, The 
number of hours per week of tutoVing and number of weeks of tutoring also did 
not enter the equation. Apparently for this sample of tutored students* 
variables other than these were more related, to post-measures of math, 

It also, should be pointed out that the negative sign of the standardized 
agression coefficient associated with^the pre-test measure of "Interest In 
school work" was a statistical artifact, caused by a high correlation with the 
post-test measure on the same dimension, The fairly high correlation of these 
two items (r- ,673) meant that the item that entered the regression equation 
first would m^isk the effects of the other item, A similar situation affected 
the post-test ratings^of interest in school and self *conf idence, which were 
highly correlated with each other (r- ,663), In fact, when analyzing % 
post-test reading scores, the post-test measure of "self-confidence" entered 
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the multiple regression prediction equation directly after the pre-test of 
reading, and thus accounted for 10.9 percent of the variance. However, the r 
post-test measure of Interest in school work accounted^f or only an additional 
.73 percent of variance. 

The failure of measures of intensity of tutoring exposure to enter this set of 
regression equations was" unanticipated, yet by no means impossible,^ The 
bivariate correlations between post-test math ratings, hours per week of 
tutoring and/or number of weeks In the program were r= .152 and r= ,090, 
respectively. These results therefore show that although the amount of 
tutoring was slightly related to outcome ratings, other factors were 
considerably more important in explaining tnose ratings for the sample of 
tutored Indian students, 

5. Summary ^ 

Individuals who tutored students reported that approximately three-quarters of 
those ^tutored had improved their academic performance as a result of the 
tutoring. Based on tutors 1 fall and spring ratings of student performance in 
reading and mathematics, half of the students rated 1* each subject were given 
higher raflngs in the spring than in the fall, and almost all of the remaining 
students were given the same rating, The tutoring Improvement found here 
appears to be greater than can be fully accounted for by statistical 
artifacts, and this indicates that tutoring was effective to some extent. 

Although the tutor ratings were statistically related to variables such as 
geographic location of project and total number of hours spent In tutoring, 
these variables failed to account for much of the variation in tutor ratings, 
when other variables were also considered. When ratings of math and .reading 
performance were analyzed by multiple regression techniques, the primary 



l^The colloquial term "bouncing beta 11 has been used in the statistical 

literature to Indicate a variable 1 ^ tendency to be a strong predictor in one 
set of data, and to be a substantially poorer predictor variable In another 



sample drawn from the same population. 
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predictors of those ratings were found to be tutor ratings of student interest 

in school work and tutor ratings of student self-confidence. It may be that 

tutored students Improve more in their academic subjects when their interest 

1 2 

(or attitude) toward school and their self-confidence also increases, 

i 

Ratings of Impact By Parents, Teachers, and' Staffs 

Ratings of the academi^ gains of Indian students were also collected from 
teachers, project staffs, and parents* The respondents assessed how much the 
projects had helped to improve student performance in reading, language arts, and 
mathematics, and how' much the project had helped to improve student grades, The 
same scale of 1 . (No impact), 2 (A little impact), 3 (Some impact), and 4 (A great 
deal of impact) was used in all items, The scores on reading and language arjts 
were combined to produce an overall language arts score, The responses of, 
teachers, parents, and staffs were averaged within each project to provide a mean 
rating per project for each of the three respondents groups, 

The impact measures were analyzed by location of project and by amount of effort 
spent on basic skills (instruction In language arts and mathematics), Those 
projects formally spending effort to .improve performance in basic skills were 
compared with projects reporting no hours of effort on basic skills. Projects 
were also categorized by the ratings of the level of Impact that the project had 
on student grades. The projects in each category of Impact on grades were 
compared on the amount of effort spent on basic skills and other academic 
instruction* 



1 . Analysis of Academic Impact by Location 



The ratings of teachers, staffs, and parents with respect to academic gains 
first were analyzed by location of school district (on or near reservation, 
other rural, urban, and metropolitan). 



12 This* however, conflicts with* Table 9-11, which shows a low correlation, 
Thus, this conclusion must be "viewed as tenatlve, * 
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—impact on performance of Indian students in mathematics was reported 
mmr% of Indian students and by staff members of the Part A projects, 

the mearj rating given by classroom teachers in the 101 projects 
eg on mathematics performance was 2,8 on the scale of 1 to 4. The mean 
flf project staffs was also 2.8, The ratings of teachers and staffs 
omewhat by location type. Figure 6-1 illustrates these differences. 

projects* both the teachers and the staffs rated the Impact on i_ 

^*ics lower than did respondents in other types of location. The 

and staffs in other rural locations gave the highest mean rating, 
s difference between urban and other rural projects was statistically 
3nt at the p< .05 level. 



Both teaezrhers and staffs reported relatively high levels of impact of the 
Projects on language arts (including reading) performance of Indian students. 
The mean rating given by teachers was 2.9, while the mean rating by staffs was 
3,0* Tft^m mean ratings of the two groups tended to be close in all locations, 
as shown in Figure 6-2. The mean rating given by urban respondents was 
slightly lower than the means for respondents In other locations, although 
*here wet — e no statistically significant differences among the means* 



The project impact with respect to Improving student, grades was also reported 
by the te-sachers and the parents. The mean ratings of teachers and parents 
weri bothrs 2.8. Mean ratings by project location appears In Table 6-19* 
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TABLE 6-19 

RATINGS OF IMPACTION GRADES BY LOCATION OF PROJECT AS 
RETORTED BY TEACHERS AND PARENTS* 
(N=101 projects) 



Location 




Teachers 


Parents 


On or near reservation 




2,84 


2,96 


Other rural 




3,01 


2,79 


Urban 




2,57 


2,81 


HetrOf pol itan 

_ - - _J_ ■* ....... .. 




2,58 


2,52 


i 

F (Location) = 4,20, df ^ 37194,. 


.P<*01 






*Scal«e: 1= No "mpact, 2-A'little 


Impact, 


3=Some impact, 


4= A great 


deal of Impact. ^ 
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The analyses of project impact on grades by location show that* projects In 
metropolitan locations had the lowest ratings, significantly inowefthan 
projects on or near reservations or in other rural locations* Projects in 
urban locations received intermediate ratings, with parents rating them near 
average, while teachers rated them well below average* 

f 

2 _ Analysis of impact by Hours of Project Effort on Basic Skint 

The projects varied in the number of hours of effort per student par year • 
spent on special Instructional activities In basic skills ( 1£nmgu^e arts and 
mathematics). Table 6-20 shows the distribution of projects taiiy hours of 
effort on basic skills* " N 

- TABLE 6^20 



DISTRIBUTION OF PART A PROJECTS BY HOURS OF EFFORT ON BA5:*IC SKILLS 

(N^lGl) 



Hours of Effort on Basic SkilTs 


Percentage of PCcsojects 


0. hours (referen&e group)* 
1 to 20 hours 
21 to 40 hours 
41 to 80 hours 
. 31 to 160 hours 
160 or more hours 
TOTAL PROJECTS 


mi 

2 

11 

13 
29 

20 '; 
100 


♦See text for explanation. 





Of the 101 projects from which data were available, 26 percentft spent zero j 

hours on special instruction in language artiand mathematics- , These projects : 

served as a reference group for comparisons with the 74 perc^nnt (rtfi) of the 

projects expending effort on instruction in basic skills* THuajSs the , 

relationship between increases %n hours of effort on basic ikrllU and the 

s v 
— __ rat ings of-projeetMfflpacts by the s var ^u4M^p^^ 



Ratings from regular classroom. teachers and Part A project staffs of progect 
Impact on Indian student performance in mathematics^ in relation to the numbers 
* of hours of effort are shown in Table 6-21 - 



TABLE 6-21 
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RATINGS OF PROJECT IMPACT ON MATHEMATICS BY HOURS OF EFFORT IN BASIC SKILLS 
AS REPORTED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND PROJECT STAFF * . 

(N=101 projects) 



Hours of Effort 



0 

1 - 20 
21 - 40 
41 - 80 
81 - 160 



Teachers 



Staff 



161 or more 



45 
21 
62 
85 
90 
96 



1, 

2. 
3. 

3. 
3, 
3. 



96 

6b 

36 
37 
14 
04 



F (Hours of effort) = 8.80, df ' 5/190, p < .001 

* Scale: l^No Impact, 2-A little impact, 3-Some impact, 4^A great deal 
of impact. 



he data indicate that ratings of impact on mathematics in projects expending 
effort on basic skills instruction were higher than ratings in the reference 
group '(those projects expending no hours of special instruction). The number 
of| hours expended, however, was not related to the ratings of impact on 
mathematics. It should be noted that the means in the group with, 1-20 hours 
In basic skills instruction were relatively unstable, and therefore do not 
provide a sound estimate, because that group contained only two, responding, 
iects. 



- - ' / 

The ratings of project impact o r language arts (including reading) by hours of 
effort in basic skills are presented in Table" §-22.. Ratings for projects 
which % devoted no hours per student^ per ye< r to basic skills instruction tended 
to be lower than for projects which devoted at least sorrie hours ; to v such 
instruction.. There was no clear pattern of relationship, between this number of 
hours of effort devoted to basic skills and the ratings of Impact oh language 
arts, however* 
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TABLE 6-22 



RATINGS OF PROJECT IMPACT ON LANGUAGE ARTS BY HOURS OF EFFORT IN -BASIC SKILLS 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS AND PROJECT STAFF* . 

(NMOl) . ■ 



Hours 


of Effort 


• - Teachers 


Staff 




0 


* • • 2.68 


2.54 




-20 


3.25 


2.25 


21 


- 40 


2.80 


3.43 


41 


- 80 


• 2.89 


, 3.35 


CO 


- 160. , ' 


2.97 


• 3.06 


161 


or more. 


2.89 , ■ 


2.96 



F '(hours of effort) - 3,37 f df=5/190, p<.01 . 
*5c?le: l=No impact, Z=A little impact, 3^Some ^impact, 4*A great 
deal of 'impact, „ 



Teachers and parents rated the impact of projects on Improving grades of : 
Indian students (see Table 6-23) . The ratings of both teachers and parents 
were quite similar* Both groups ^©f respondents in projects expending effort 
on basic .skills instruction tended to rate their projects higher than the 
respondents in the reference group. There was, however, no clear pattern of 
j*el;at1onsh1p between the number t of hours of effort devoted to basic skills and 
ratings of impact on grades, , 
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■ . u \ ' ' TABLE 6«23 ; 

RATINGS OF PROJECT IMPACT *GN GRADES BY HOURS OF EFFORT IN BASIC SKILLS 
' , ASjREPORTEp BY .TEACrtERS AND PARENTS* . 

(N^lOl projects) 



Hours of Effort 


Teachers 


Parents 


0 


2. S3 : 


. 2.58 * 


1-20. 


3,21 


2.91 . 


21 - 40 


2.75 


2.72 


. 41 *- 80 


2.91 


2.90 


. 81,- 160 ^. 


2.89 


2.84 


161 or more y 


2.92' 


3.00 


F ("Hours of effort) =„ 


3.00, df = 5/190, p<.05 




♦Scale: l=No Impact, 


2 3 A little Impact, 3 a Some impact. 


4»A great 


deal of Impact. 


. - • . » 




' ** 
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3. Level of Impact on Grades by Hours of Project Effort *on Basic Skills and Other 
Academic Components • . „ " 



ERIC 



The projects reported the average number of hours of effort spent per student 
per year for the components of basic skills (math and language arts) 
Instruction and Instruction In other academic areas. The ratings were 
analyzed to compare the extent- of effort expended on these t#o components by ... 
level of reported Impact on grades* The projects were categorized* by rounding 
their mean Impact ratlhgs on grades by the respondent- groups^ to Integers, The 
average number of hours per c opponent was then calculatd over all 101 projects 
and plotted on a graph to serve as reference potnts for *the comparHwft* The 
number of projects In each reported level of Impact Is^presented in Table 6-24. 

. ■ ■ TABLE 6-24 ' : 

• * • ■ :■■ 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS BY REPQRTE0 UEVEU OF IMPACT ON GRADES' " 
AS REP 

v 



Level of Impact 
No Impact 
A little 
Some 

% great deal 
TOTALS 



"(N^IOl pi 


rejects) * - • , 


. • r 




Tethers 


Parents 




4% 


Ai . 




. ■ *16" 


17 




70 


71 . 




10 


8 




■ • >00 


" 100 









As* shown In Figure 6-3** the projects rated at no Impact $n Indian student 
grades by teachers had a mean of 21 hours of effort expended 1n*bas1c skU ls w 
Instruction and In Instruction In other academic areas, Projects^ rated by the 
teaeh'ers as having a little. Impact had a "higher number of hours of effort 1n . - 
basic skills than projects rated" at* no Impact, bub they had fewer hou'rs'of "'^ 
Instruction In* other academic areas. Projects rated at some Impact -and .a 
great' deal of impact had increasingly .greater. numbers of hpurs*of effort . 
' expended in both basic skills Instruction and instruction 1n other areas. The • 
correlations between mean teacher ratings of impact on grades, and hours -of 
effort 6n basic skills and other academic areas were .|3 (p<.05) and .12, $| 
respectively. ' **'..• , ' 



The projects which were rated as having no impacfon Indian student grades by ? 
parents had a mean of 23 hours of effort 1n baslV skills Instruction and a ; 



FIGURE* '6-3 f * • 

• : * - TEACHERS' GENERAL-RATINGS 

• , . ' •• BY HOURS OF PROJECT EFFORT 

, - 1 i - 
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mean of zero hours for Instruction 1n other academic areas (see Figure 6*4). 
Thp parent ratings tended to Increase as the number of hours of Instruction iri 
basic skins and other academic areas increased. However, the projects rated 
by parents, at a great deal of impact on grades had fewer hours of instruction 
in other academic areas than the projects fated at some impact. The ' 
correlations between mean parent ratings of Impact on grades and hours of 
effort on basic skills and* other academic areas were, both .16. ■ . . 

* » .-. * 

. In' summary, the overaJl ratings of Part A p oject Impact on academic gains as 

- reported by teachers* staffs,- and parents mre relatively high for all, 

measures. The distribution of ratings fior the 101, projects showed that mo?t : 

projects were rated as having some Impact on grades, mathematics, and language 

arts skills. The # impact measures varied somewhat by location of project, fn' 

* general* urban projects were rated lower %hm those in other locations on * 
t - i * * 

, impact on improving student performance in fnathematlcs fndjlanguage arts. 

The' projects expending effort -to Improve math , and language, arts were rated 
higher than projects which expended no hours of effort for these purposes. . 
The number of hours expended, however, was not consistently related to^ratings 
s * of project impact on mathematics^ and language arts. The number of hours \-* 00 T.- 
* spent on instruction in math and language arts and other academic areas wer6* 

somewhat related to ratings of Impact on grades. v - \ -. / . , 

1 , * * -■ 

Ratings by Students of the Amount Learned from Part A' Tutors- 

The study also collected data from Indian students in grades 7-12 on their 
ratings of t extent to which the project in their school districts had. ^ 
contributed to their learning "in (1) mathematics a«k ( 2) reading or Engl ish T 
language arts. Data were gathered only from students who Indicated they had 
received- tutoring in matfi, reading, or some other subject through their ' / ',;|; 
project. 13 The students were -asked to rate sepa¥atw1y-troV much they had,'- • , 



13 Iri comparison, to all responding students in grades 7-12, the students who : 
rated their Part A tutors 1n reading and math were more likely to be froiB -:v-^ 
pro jects=or. . pr-near- reservat 1 oris- ( 59% ws .* -50% ) , -w§re~mo«^ 
(51% vs. 47%) » were more-likely to. be in grades 7 or. 8 (60% vs> 43%), an* werej^ 
••• more likely in school ~>M$ 

•performance (71%" vs. 67%); -. ,' • J- • : . ' ■ \ * . . >-'JA 

. \ ' ±\sb . ., . •, "... • ,• 
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'learned from the project tea&her or tutbr who- taught each of the two subjects: 
mathematics an* reading/Engl ish language arts, The students responded on a 
five-point scale* from Nothing it all to Very much. The students cquld- also 
indicate that they had not had a Part A project tutor or teacher 1n that subject 
during the yean* - ■ ' n .' 

The data collected from * the secondary students provided a means of, assessing the 
Impact of -Part A academic Instruction In reading and math from the* viewpoint of 
the students receiving the Instruction/ The;student ratings were analyzed d v 
location' of school district and hours of project effort on reading and^math; 
/They were also compared witfr the Impact ratings of teachers and staff on gains \p 
reading and math In the same school district. Thus, the Impact of Part_ A oh 
.academic gains could be considered from the distinct viewpoints of students, 
teachers f and staffs* * • % 

The students weAe grouped by the level of their ratings for additional analyse?. 

For thi various Wvels of the student ratings* the average numbers of hours o^ 

1 , 

effort to improve* reading* and math performance apd performance in other academic 

- & , *• . 

areas were compared. Also, the extent to which the students - attributed learning 

to other sources, (reading arid math teadtiers* ether^ classroom teachers.. other 
tutors) was compared with the amount of 1 earn 1 n^trey ^trtrrt uted to Part A * 
project teachers or tutors*" 

1, Extent of Learning in- Math and Reading Attributed by Students to Part A 

■ .. ■ X " ■ , , « - , " ■ 

The students rated the extent to which Part A contributld to what thty had 
learned during the year in math and in reading. 0^ the students .who • 
responded, 954 rated the ^nount* learned In math and l f 084 ratfd the r amount 
learned in reading. Tab!? 6-25'* illustrates the percentage of students In** each 
subject area who rated the amount learned from their Part A project at each 
level, from 0 - Nothing to 4 * Very much". Overall, the students rated the 
amount learned from their projects 1n*both math and. reading, relatively MfghV 
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r TABLE 6-25 . 




1 


STUDENT - RATINGS OF THE AMOUNT LEARNED FROM 


PROJECTS 


IN MATH AND..READING 

* 






Math 


Reading 




ftttlng . * * . - 1 


% ?■ — * v * § 


(N=1d84) 




0 (Learned nothing <at all) 


9% 


. 6% * 




r / - 


9 


n 




2 / 


24 


24 




3 , * 


29 


32 




4 (^earned very much) 


29 


27 




Total 


Tool ■ 


TOO! • , 



2. Student Ratings by Location Qf Schopl District 



_ The student ratings on math and rfadlrjg varied by thf location of the, school 
district (see Table 6-26}- The highest ratings were given by students in 

^ rural, non-reservation schools, whp rated - the ^amount learned in both math -and 
reading equally high. The students in the urban schools rated the Impact on 
reading considerably lower than did students at other locations. * - 



r 



. TABLE 6-26. ' 



MEAN STUDENT RATINGS OF THI AMOUNT LEARNED IN MATH 
- AWe-RJAD^NG-SY^SQGRAPH IC LOCATWN***^ 



location 
4 On or near reservation 
Other rural . * 
Urban 

Metropolitan 




Math* . 
(N^954) 
2.49 
2.86 
2.44 • 
2.66 • 


Readlnq** . 
" fN-lOsl) 

2.59 

2.83 

2.30 

.2.61 


» m — . ^ __ 

*F ■ 4.76°, df ■ 3/950, p<,.Ql 
**F - -4.09, df 3/1080, p< .01 
***Scale,* 0 m Nothing at all, 4 


m Very much 




* 

1 •■, 


**'<;./=,.: « .. 
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■ ■ ■ ' . 4. 
3* Student Ratings Compared with Teacher and .Staff Ratings 

As reported earlier,, the. teachers and part A project sjyiffs at the schools 
were asked to* rate the Impact of the Part A projects on academic gains of 
Indian students In reading, and math during the £choefl"year\ These ratings V 

- were reported on a scale of 1 to^^yith 1 representing No impact an< 4 1 

representing A, great deal of impact. The scale, used by the teachers and / 
staffs differed from the scale used by the students by the wording used in the 
'rating '.scales (e.g., "No impact" vs. "Nothing at all"), and by the absence of 
a central score position for the teacher and staff scali. A comparisQn of the* 
ratings of the teachers, staffs, and students ^presented in 1 Figure 6-5 for 
project Impaction math and in Figure 6-6 for project Impact on reading. 

' Overall, the mean- teacher rating of project impact on math for these analyses; ^ 
was 3.1 on the scale of \ to 4* The 'mean staff , rating was 3.2. These means - 
are slightly different from those presented in* the- previous section because 
the£ represent individual rather than project means. Thus, for, those students 
who rated the Impact* of the project on their math learning at"0 (Nothing), * 

* ratings of. the teachers declined slightly^ wj^jle the ratings of the staffs , 

* remained the. same* As the level of^Ke student ^reports of Impact increased, 
the level cf the teacher reports of impact a lso increased at a gradual rate. 
The 1$ye1 of the' staff report of Impact was fa/rly consistent; for all levels 3^ 
bf student-reported Impact, for project impact on math', the student and 

""tgaehier" repor ts tended~to' agrefe -to a greatep-e^^ 

.. reports. Therefore, It appears th%t the teacher ratings vjere more sensitive - # g 
to the students' own view than were- staff rat trigs,;." wh < eh . m t§h£ ; ; l^^x^ected ." u^f 



Overall* the telfeher ratings pf project Impact on reading averaged *2.9 .on -the^ 
scale of V to 4. JWe st^fff ratings averaged 3.1 on the same "scale. F©r " 
siUdents who rated the Impact of .the projects 'on itimir learning Mn reading at ^ 
0 ( Nothing), the mean ratings of* both teachers anrf staff in the project^-of ; 
those students were si ightly' low^r than their Vespective average ratings, mm 
the level* of the student report of ImpactMnp/eased f rom '1**te 4, teacher 
ratings remained relatively staoie,7wh1 le staff rat1n$s^n$reased si lahtly 
Thus, iln resifh3tM to the 
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FIGURE 6-5 
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FIGURE 6*6 

STUQENTS'' RATING OF READING BY 

' * TEACHER I STAFF (^PORIE) IMPACT 



The, comparisons of the Htt^S* of tfauaehers s staffs, and students showed a 
relatively weak positive relationship'© between the ratings of teachers Sn^ 
* . staff and those of the §t*jd^nl& in tfeme same projects* The«absence of, strong 
relationships may have, ba^ kXo t^oe fact that students were rating their 
personal exper i ences > whH# teher§ and staff members were -flting* 
project-wide effecti. - fc q 

4. Hours of Project Effort, ky ^tufentjtaaeports of Amount Learned 

The projects' expended y^fltfysleVel.s * of effort in reading and math instruction 
and in Instruction In oth^f rienrk v areas. The extent of effort in these two 
areas was- compared across f|w levels - of amount learned, by the students for 
math learning (Figure 6^7) yifor heading, (Figure 6-8), The averse number 
of hours of effort per %fud^i^r ye*?ar for each area was calculated and 
-plotted on the graph as A r*%feeflce po oint . 

4 

The students reporting &tf dtfllfflpaci a of the project drt their math learning 
were In projects that* on fcM^r&Q^ , had spent 114 hours per student* per 
year on reading and math ^riqf IShouM -other academic areas* As the impact 
ratings by the^e students S^the number of hours of effort in reading 

and math tended to increase, lto flMrrtJber of hours of effort in other academic 
areas tended to^ increase, t<¥ Mts hlgfiaest at the student rating of z\ the ■ 
central score'; It then deClt/ifias ftujwdent ratings wint higher! 

f he' students reporting on thjjipict oof the project on their learning -in 

reading were in projects thMW sp^rmt an average of 112 hoyrs an reading" and 
math efforts and arf averse tff'103 h^ujurs on other academic, areas. Fbr these * 
students, increases in ihftf^ fitlngt^lfiof the amount learned In reading 

- reflected Increased houfi iffort i^n other -academic areas more than project 
* effort in reading arvf- math , * 

S , Comparison pf Learning At triglteito faAhe Palrt A Project with Learning 
Attributed to Other ^Sourets > ' * * ' 

- s * 

The students were also a$$e& tt rate tshe extent of their learning in math and 
reading contributed by i§tfv*£gHtli§r t^han Part A teachers and tutors. The 

. / " , : c :V;. \ r . *■ * _ ■ 
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other .sources were regular math or reading teachers, other classroom teachers, 
and non-Part A tutors. The Ratings of these other sources in comparison to 
Part A ratings are presented in Table 6-27. \ The table shows that those 
students who had Part A teachers or tutors rated their impact on math and 
reading as approximately equal to the Impact of regular classroom teachers* 
The ratings of all sources were^relatively close, however, so ; the students may 
have had difficulty in defining the separate Impacts of the various sources* 



TABLE 6-27 

STUDENT MEAN RATINGS OF "IMPACT OF LEARNING FROM VARIOUS SOURCES* 





Math 




Reading jnd "Laliguage Arts 


Source of Learning 


Respondents 


Mean 


Respondents 


Mean 


Reading or "math teacher 
Other classroom teacher 
Part A teacher or tutor 
Other teacher or tutor 


1,638 
1,672 
9 "4 
1,523 


2.48 
'2,69 
2,59 
2.35 


1,748 
1,603 
1,084 
1,456 


2.78 
2.45 
2.63 
2.26 


•Scale: Nothing at all 


- 0, Very much - 4 









14* 

A SuniTiary of Research Concerning Indian Student Achievement Test Scores 

In order to put the results of the academic performance data in better contexts a 
meta-analysis of studies which reported achievement test results for Indian , 
students was performed. Literature covering the span of the past forty years was 
e* 

\ 



Intensively examined to find studies which* contained achievement test data 



l^This section summarizes an extensive meta-analysis contained in Monograph 1 : 
Academic Performance Attendance, and Expectations of Indian Students In Public 
Schools- 
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from significant numbers of Indian students, and which presented test results 
which could be converted into standardized scores or "effect sizes." ~^ Data 
from 16 separate studies were used in the analyses (see Table 6-28 for an 
overview of data sources .used). The results within decades were then combined, 
with the exception that the achievement test data from Development Associates 1 
current study were treated separately from the other studies in the 1980s* 

Table 6-29 summarizes the results of the meta-analysis- All of the studies which 
were examined showed that Indian students scored below the norms on standardized 
achievement tests. The scores In the decades of the 1950s and 1980s were 
significantly higher*than the scores in the 1960s and 1970s* 

When the meta-analysis began, it was expected that a steady improvement would be 
found In Indian achievement with the addition of, first, Title I (now Chapter 1) 
and other programs generally targeted to the disadvantaged (1960s), followed by 
the Part A Program targeted to Indian students (1970s), culminating in the 
institutionalization of these programs (1980s)* Instead, the dataf Indicate the 
progress has been irregular* It appears that the relatively favorable situation 
of the 1950s deteriorated somewhat in the 1960s and further in the 1970s, but 
that by the 1980s 1 results there had. been a marked l^rovement for each grade 
range. This picture of change over time Is depicted In Figure 6-9, where curves 
foVeaCh collapsed grade level (lower elementary, upper elementary, junior high, 
and senior *high). are plotted across the four time periods (1950s, 1960s, 1970s, 
and 1980s). ^ 

Explanations for the shape of the curve can only be conjecture, and, of course, 
include the possibility, that seriously different types of students are 



^Materials reviewed were obtained from searches of the ERIC system, the Native 
American Rfesearch Inflation System (NARIS) at tto University of ^Oklahoma,- 
suggestions from Individual Indian education experts, and a survey of all 50 
SEAs and €11 LEAs with 600 or more Ipdfan students* From this, almost, 100.- 
promising studies were located and examined. The effect size conversion ^ 



promising 

approach was that of Glass (^76)* 
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TABLE m 

mm of data mm used in the heta analysis of reading and hath khieveheht test scopes 

OF AHERICAH INDIAN FISLIC SQTOOL 5TUDEHTS; 1950-1982 ' 





Date of Data 


ftabar of Indians 


Grade jiiveli 

7 ■ 


Location/Sites 

- ■ ^' - - ■ - ■ -^-j."'- -I 


Data Sources 


.Collection ■' 


Reading 


Hath 






* 


4 






ftr 1950'S 












Ml (1958) 


1351-54 


3 $4 

* 


3,054 


4-12 


Phoink; Albuprqua, AEwdain, Billings « 
AnidarkOp Husfcogta 

* 


For 1960*s 












Coleman (IMS! 

Bail (1971) 

Herz()970) 
Albert (1971) 
Santos (I972J 


IKS 
1967-69 

1969 

1967.69 

196749 


5.S0Q* 
1,882 

* 108 1 
MO 
51" 


SpSOO* 
1,882 

108 

loo 

0 


6 1 1' 
10-12 . 

1 

3,5 


Abartafii Juneau » Huskogat, Navaho, Phoenix ' 
School Districts 

New Neiicg, Arizona, Oklihoia, Tiaii . . 1 
New York stite * 
Adair County, Oklahoia , 


for 1970*1 

Sanders (1972) 
Glass (1972) 
Taller (1975) 
Jackson (1978) 


» 1970 

1970 

1970-71 
1975 

w. .. 

1578 


127 
475 

51" 

50 
fiO 

V 54 , 


127 

' 435 

0 
49 
0 
0 


6- 12 
11*12, 

4-5 " 

M2 * 

7- 1 


\ 

North Cifeljna 

Pha^nix ^rhftnl OUtHrta 

Adair County, Oklahoma > 

Detroit, Nictiigan' V 

South Dakota 

Arlioni 


For 1980*1 












New Hideo Department of Ed. (1980) 
Arizona Department of Ed. (1981) 

Tikiiir, Weston (1982) 

* 


i "ft p 

M 

Inl 

mo 


3,962 
25,242 
6,341 
495 


3.962 
25,119 
6,340 
495 


5, 8J1 

1-12 

3-11 

s 10,12 


Men Htxico = 
lUHnail < "* 










i 
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TABLE 6-29 . 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF META ANALYSIS 



Achievement Test Type 
and Time Period 



Mian Grade 
Level Sample 
Size 



Reading 



1950s 339 

1960s , 1030 

1970s ; 90 
1980s 

(Development Associates) 704 
1980s 

(Other) 2434 

Mathematics 

TfSOs 337 

1960s 1084 

1970s 74 
1980s 

(Development Associates) 704 
' 1980s 

(Other). 2434 



Effect 
Size 
Z- score 
units) 



{In 



-.37 
-.96 

-1.26 

-.36 
-.63 

-.42 
-1.04 
-1.03 

-.33 

-.47 



T Score 
Equivalent 



46 
SO 
37 

46 

44 



46 

40' 

40 

46 



Percent of Indian 
Students Scoring 
Below " o Mean 



64% 

83" 
90 

64 

74 



66% 

85 

85 

65 

.68 



being compared. Indeed, this Is particularly possible with respect to the 1950s 

.16 
sample. ( 

■ ' • ■ '. - " / • 

Regardless of the problem with the 1950s sample, the data clearly indicate there 
has been significant Improvement in Indian student test scores s.1nce the late 
1960s. Further., data from this study and others In the 1980s indicate student 
achievement scores have increased to their highest level in over a' decade. The 
data from this study also suggest that the Part A Program, has ha^ some academic 
impact on its students and may have contributed to the Increase. Finally, the 
data show that the "high" 1980s -scores were still below the norms on .- - 



Ifipor example, It may be argued that the Indian students In 1950s in the 
' Coombs study were self-selected/ (e.g.,. high SES) and/academically superior to 
their non-public school counterparts. . If this is tt-ue, the curve for a more 
representative sample of Indian students might have taken a different shape. 
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FIGURE' 6^9 

HEAN EFFECT SIZES OF READING AQflEVMMT 
FOR INDIAH STIDEHTS AT FOUB COLLAPSED 
GRADE LEVELS AND ACROSS TIHE* 



+.2 



EFFECT 
SIZE 



Lower 

Elenentiry X 

Upper „ 
Elementary * 

Junior 

High ~ — 

Senior , 
High 



0 

-.2 

-1.0 
-1.2 
-1 ,4 
*1«6 




^Low*r Elementary - 
• U^per Elementary 
A Junior High 



Senior High 



19S0s 



1960s " 1970s 
* TIHE PERIOD DATA SETS l 



1980s* 



•There are only 2 points (shown by the x's) for «ie lower elementary r^^T&S^'nSt ™ Iffi'jS^SSeStad 
line between ^hetrpolnts would probably be ■Isleadlng but they are Included because they are about where expected 
given the other grade level curves. - . 



**!ffiO data only fro* the evaluation sample , not Arizona /Hew Mexico. 
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standardized achievement tests. Thus, much progress has been made, but not to 
•the extent of Indian students' gaining academic parity with the general . 
population* 

Chapter Summary . . . 

The results of this evaluation and other studies (rave underscored the academic, 
needs of Indian students. Indian student samples have consistently fallen below 
the national norms on standardize^ achievement tests, although The pattern of 
such scores appears to have varied across decades* 

\ . ^ ^ ^ * * 

fHost Part A projects' include a formal component to Improve the academic - 
performance of Indian students* nature of almost all Part A academic 



activities is supplementary, however, and their impacts should therefore be 
expected to be limited in size and focused on subpopulatlons of Indian students. 
For this reason, longitudinal achievement testing was not considered appropriate 
to assess the Impact of Part A projects* Instead, impact ratings were collected 
from a variety of different sources and their combined ratings were used to form 
a judgment of academic impact* Independent ratings of academic Impact were 
collected from Part A project staff, project tutors, regular classroom teachers* 
parents, and tutored students. • 

Tutor ratings suggested that approximately half of the tutored students had 
Improved the fr performance irf* reading and mathematics between fall and spring* 
and that almost all of the remaining students had maintained their previous 
.levels of performance* Project staffs and classroom teachers indicated that the 
projects had had some. Impact on Indian student performance in reading and 
language arts, and classroom teachers and parents Indicated that, the projects had 
had some impact on student grades* Finally* students rated the Impact of their 
Part A -tutoring as 2*59 in mathematics and 2.63 on reading on a scale of how much 
the s£jdent had learned that ranged* from 0 * Nothing at all to 4 ■ Very much. 

While the ratings of these various sources could be questioned on a item-by- item 
basis, the cumulative effect of these generally positive ratings leads to the 
conclusion that many projects are haying a positive Impact* The positive ratings 
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of relatively disinterested observers such as classroom teachers and, parents are 
particularity meaningful. . 

Finally, the study shows that Indian student achievement scores have Increased # 
significantly and are at their highest level in over a decade* S^nce the study 
also suggests the Part A Program has had some academic Impact on its students, 
Part A may have contributed to this increase* 

i * 
,*> ' - , 

Ttfe general finding of positive academics impact should be tempered by the'fact ^ 

that Indian students, overall , still faM slightly below 17 national norms on 

standarlzed achievement tests* and Increasingly so In the upper grades* Also, 

ratings of academic impact b% Part A staffs, classroom teachers, parents, and 

Indian students were only mildly related to the extent of project effort spent on 

academic activities. Thus* the relationship of formal -project efforts and 

Improvements in Indian student academic performance Is not clear, 



lousing T score conversions where the national norm - 50, students scored 2.89 
... points on reading and 2.71 po-ints on math below the national norm. 
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, w CHAPTER 7 : STUDENT ATTENDANCE AND RETENTION 
Introduction 

— / - 

Low. attendance levels and high dropout rates among Indian students have been 
cited frequently as major problems in Indian education. Many Part A projects 
have taken steps to address these problems* Some project^ have defined improving 
attendance (60 percent of projects) or reducing dropout rites (SS, percent of 
projects) as primary objectives. These Issues have also been addressed* however, 
as part of other project activities. For example, among the 38 percent of 
projects which are carryingf out home-school liaison activities, student 
attendance was the most frequently (82%) mentioned reason for Contacts with * 
parents. Similarly, of the 48 percent of projects which provided counseling 
services, retention was among the concerns most frequently discussed by Indian 
students with project counselors. Improved student attendance was also a 
frequently reported objective of the Part A cultural activities, since these, It 
was anticipated, would provide added attendance incentives. Thus, whether 
formally or Informally, attendance and retention constituted important goals of a 
substantial number of Part* A projects. ^ 

Data on these Issues were, therefore, collected as part of the evaluation of the 
impact of the Indian Education Program. The findings from analyses of these data 

presented here. ^ Although there are differences, many of/th^ causes 
of both poor student attendance and dropout from school are the same ; economic* 
problems, poor attitude toward school, and family responsibilities are high among 
these. For this reason, these two topics are jJiscussed together. The 
presentation focuses first on analyses of longitudinal attendance data on Indian 
students from the sites visited for this study-, Next, the Riptlrr'of effort 
devoted by the project to improving attendance rates are related to attendance 

'■ ■ ■ 7 "■ )i ■ . ■ 

/ 



"A more detailed, discussion of the results of this study, cpncerning Indian 
student attendance arM retention is contained in Chapters 10, 11, and 12 of 
Monograph 1: Academic Performance/ Attendance, and Expectations of Indian 
Students in Public Schools. 
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levels- This is followed by an analysis of ratings by parents s teachers, and 
project staffs of the impact which Part A, projects have had on improving 
attendance. The last portion of the presentation deals with the issue 
of Indian student dropout .rates over the past decade, @nd local perceptions of 
the impact of Part A projects on reducing dropout l^ates. 

Analyses of Longitudinal Attendance feta ■ / 

The Part A impact study collected data on the attendance of Indian students in 

• - . s f 

participating school districts visited in the fall of 1981 . Several type* of/ 

analyses are reported. First, mer.n attendance of Indian students is compared 

* ' y / * , 

with national average attendance figures and ^longitudinal analys«-are presented 

which .examine trends in attendance over x the school year 5 1977*78 to ^1980-81.* 

Next, the mean attendance rates of various subgroups of Indian s^uden^s are 

examined for diferences among then, 0 > a . ■ * / 

I' ■ ' ' *' ' 

Procedures: School records were consulted for information concerning attendance 



levels "(l.e- s number of days attended) of Individual Indian students i nGl ud^d in 
the study sample. Attendance and grade* level data were sought for each school 
year from 1977*78 through 1981-82* Because data were provided tef districts at 
different points In time during 1981-82, thje last full year Tor/ which attendance 
data wire available was 1980-81 . For this reason the longitudinal analyses of 



attendance data used the attendance data for the school years/ 1977^78 through 
1980-81, / 

The study sample of students was constructed by taking a probability sample of 
the Indian students in grades 4-12. who were enrolled in the 115 school districts 
visited, and who attended schools and grades within those Schools where Part A 
project activities were available, The 13,737 Included In the sample were tHose 
who filled out questionnaires during, the fall 1981 visit ko each school ^ 
district. Attendance duta were sought only for those students, sirlfce lome of the 
analyses -Involved determining relationships between student questionnaire items 
and attendance levels. Of the 13,737 students who filled out fall 

"4r ■ - 
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questionnaires, attendance data for at least one year were obtained for 85376 
students (61 percent of those who fined out questionnaires). 

Since objective attendance data were available for only a "subset" (61%) of the 
students who filled out questionnaires, the data bases used for the attendance 
analyses were reviewed to determine whether attendance levels In the subset of 
students varied from the total student sample, Threg data bases were examined in 
this regard: " 

* • 

(1) Fall Questionnaire File ? Includes program participations attltudlnal and 

- - — * 

related Information based, on responses ti^the Fall 1981 Student 
Questionnaire by 13,337 students, 

(2) Complete Attendance File : Includes available attendance, grade level, and 
school district background (e.g., size, location, etc) data obtained from, 
school records "for 8,376 Ir?di^ri/Alaska Native students for the school * 
years from 1977-78 to 1981-82* These students are a subset of the 13,337 

r \ who filled out questionnaires In the fall*. As the largest body of * 
at^pdance data, this file was used to calculate overall mean, attendance 
rates for Indian students and to examine differences in attendance levels 
by grade arid by varying school district characteristics* 

<<3) Merged Attendance File : Includes attendance, attltudlnal, standardized 
reading/and mathematics achieyement test scores, demographic / . 
x dn ar act er 1 st i c s and school district characteristics (size* location, etc. ) 



, / ■ m * - - 

2pi strict-level and* student * 1 eve 1 factors were-aboyt equally associated with 
the unavailability of attendance dan. Attendance data were simply unavailable 
In 17 of /the 115 school districts included 1n the sample, which Included 2,473 
of the 13,737 students who filled out questionnaires* Attendance data were not 
obtained in these districts bepCuse the data: (1) could not be released without 49 
violating scfjopl d^trlct potnvJes concerning confidentiality; (2) wer*e ~_ 
inaccessible or impractical to retrieve (e.g., records were kept in Individual 
student files by the student's teacher, often in several schools); (3) had been s 
destroyed due to fire; or (4) on Individual students for past years werfe not 
retained (i.e. , only aggregated data were avafl able). * Attendance data were 
unavailable for the remaining 2*883 students who filled tftt questionnaires 
because: (1) individual student repords were missjng or had been misplaced or, 
(2)/ students had recently moved* fhto the school district.* * - > 



on students who completed both the Fall* and Spring Student 
. Questionnaires- This file was used to conduct analyses concerning the 
Influence of vy^ious factors on Indian student attendance levels. The 
6,597 students in this file are a subset of the two files previously 
described- 4 

s - ' 

^ In the Merged Attendance t F1le, students who attended 75 or fewer days of - 

■■"v school were excluded from *€he analyses for that year. This was done 
* * ■ ■ 

because such low attendance suggested a transfer during the school year or 

other factor which could have introduced an artifact into the measurement 

of school attendance.* 

To determine whether the subset of students use,d for the attendance analyses 
varied In attendarici levels from the total student sample* the students in the 
Fall Questionnaire File were compared with the students in the Merged Attendance 
File on a self -report, five-point scale Item which asked "How often do you attend 
school! 11 by selecting one of five categories.^ Mean scores for both data files 
are quite similar. For grades 4-6, the mean is 1.84 for both files* For grades 
7-12, the means for the Fall Questionnaire File and Merged Attendance File are * 
1 - 68 and 1 .58, respectively. In addition, frequency distributions for the two 
files shew a similar pattern fpr both grades 4-6 and grades 7-12. Thus, no 
meaningful, 1 bias seems to have been introduced at either grade range when using a 
subset of all sampled students* / 

Students in the Complete Attendance File (N * 8376} were also compared for / 
possible differences In attendance rates with the subset of these students/ in the ^ 
Merged Attendance 'F.ile (N s 6597) on the fftimber of school days attended during 
the 1980^81 school year? The meaji number of days -attended by students /n the 




/ 



3 The scale wasas follows: 1 ■ Attend al\ of the time; 2 * Attend most of the/ 
time | 3 * Miss about one day a' week; 4 * Miss 'about two days week; and 5 ^ Miss 
more than two days, a week ? - / / 



Complete Attendance File was 162*4, compared with a mean of 165,2 for the subset 
of students in the Merged Student File* Thus, the mean attendance figures for 
the Merged Attendance File are slightly higher than the Total Attendance File* 
Most of the difference can be accounted for by the exclusion from the Merged 
Attendance file of students who attended 75 or fewer days (N - 137) . The mean 
for the Complete Attendance File when these same students are excluded is T64.1, 

As a final check of the attendance files, attendance data for 951 Indian students 
not included in the Complete Attendance Filii were analyzed. These data were 
obtained in 41 projects concerning Indian students who did not complete the 
student questionnaires do to being absent from school on the day of the survey or 
for other reasons. The means for this group were very similar to those for the 
Complete Attendance File, In 1 980-81 f for example, the mean days of attendance 
for the two groups were identical (162,4 days). 

Trends in Indjan Student Attendance from 1977*78 "to 1980-81 and Comparison of 
Indian Student Attendance Levels with National Average : Indian - student aver age ( 
attendance levels were compared with national average attendance figures reported 
by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 4 The NCES attendance 
averages hav^ilso been quite stable over the. years* From 1960 to 1980, during 
which time NCES published average attendance figures for several (but not all of 
the years), the average ranged from a low of 159.5 days in 1974 to a high of 
163.5 days in 1966. - Therp was no particular trend in these data either upward or 
downward. 

Although there are some differences in methodologies used by NCES ( and this study, 
and some problems inherent In the data collected, for both efforts, the 
principle used for calculating average attendance figures is the same* Both 
studies divide an aggregate days of membership figure (i.e., total number of 
school dflyi attended) by the number of students. There are two differences in 
methodologies. FiHst, NCES uses aggregated data reported by states, whereas this 
study use$ individual student data. However, the data collected by NCES is 



4 An attempt was made to collect district -wide data on average dally attendance 
jjjjetn the districts included In the sample. Many of the districts had not 
compiled attendance data In a mMftmr suitable for such analyses, however, so 

d1str1ct-sp#c1f icr compar isons were iitot made. 
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ultimately based upon individual students within the states* Second* NCES 
averages are based, in pardon estimates of enrol Iment or aggregate' days 
membership whenever states oo not report data in the standard form. Any 
estimates calculated by NCES are based upon their past experience in gathering 
enrollment and attendance #atit over many years * In brief, the NCES data appear 
to be comparable to the data in the study, since the principle used in 
calculating average" attendance is the same in both* 

An examination of mean Indian student attendance levels, shown in Table 7-1, 
shows little change* varying from a low of 162.0 days in 1977-78 to a high of 
163*5 days. in 1979-80. These figures are about the same as, or slightly above, 
the national average of 161.6 days for 197S-76 and 160.7 reported for 1980-81. 

Another attendance "norm" was calculated th provide a more accurate comparison of 
Indian student attendance levels with non-Indian norms. This norm was calculated 
by: (1) multiplying the number of Indian students within each state for whom 
attendance data were available by the state average number of days attended, as 
reported by NCES; (2) summing the resulting numbers; and (3) dividing the sum by 
the total number of students. This norm provides a more accurate comparison 
because: (1) the only states Included in this norm are those where attendance 
data were gathered on Indian students and (2) state averages were represented 
proportionally in the calculations according to the number of Indian students for 
whom data were available. The norm (mean number of days attended) calculated 
using these procedures was 161.7 for 1980-81, about one day above the national 
average reported by NCES. The- Indian student averages, shown in Table 7-1, are 
about the same or slightly above this norm. k 

As a final comparison, average attendance rates for Indian students withifi each 
district were compared with the relevant state average, district's were 
categorized according to how many days their Indian attendance rate varied from 
the .state average. In more than half (SIX) of the districts, the Indian student 
average attendance rate was higher than the relevant state average (see Table 
7-2). In 37 percent of the districts, the' average attendanM rite was lower.' 

Given the methodological issues Involved in data collection and analysis, % 1t Is 
difficult to drat* firm conclusions concerning relative attendance levels of * 



TABLE 7-1 

AVERAGE DAYS OF ATTENDANCE REPORTED PER INDIAN STUDENT 
BETWEEN 1977-78 AND 1980-81 . 



School 
year 


Number of Days Attended 
by Enrolled Indian Pupils 


Estimated National Mean 
Days of Attendance*** 




I* 


Mean standard Deviation** 






1980-81 


8018 


162.4 21,4 




161 


1979-80 


6930 


163.5 19.2 




161 


1978-79 


6507 


162.7 * 20.6 




161 


1977-78 


S463 


162.0 20.8 




161 



*The potential number of students about whom data could be collected decreased 
each year by one grade cohort on each district (i s e. entering kindergarteners 
or first graders). There was also considerable attrition In the number of 
students for whom data were available due to student transfers, data massing 
from school records for Individual students, aqd the unavailability of data 
for all students from several districts for earlier years. 

**The standard deviations associated with the Complete Attendance File are 
larger than might be expected* This is because of the inclusion jtf a number 
of students with very low n ambers of attendance days, When studenW with 
fewer than 76 days of attendance are excluded, the standard deviations are v 
considerably reduced (1980-81, 15.7; 1979-80, 14.2; 1978-79, 13.8; 1977-78, 

. 14,6)* , \ / . * 

***The most recent national average number of school days attended per' pupil was ' 
160.7 for 1980-81; the average fof* 1975-76 was 161.6* An examination 7 of 
previous years 1 national average figures published by NC£S since 1966 shows 
little variation from' those reported aBbve. National attendance figures are 
presented in annual reports published by the National Center for Education 
Statistics entitled Digest, of Education Statistics * * 



Indian students and the population as a whole. It does appear, However, that, 
Indian attendjn^_l§^o^the-^ame-^range as that of the general: population, and 
thaFlndlan attendance rates refined relatively stable from 1977-78 to 1980*81. 



COMPARISON OF SCHOOL DISTRICT INDIAN STUDENT ATTENDANCE 
. AVERAGES WITH STATE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE RATES - 



Difference in Days When Overall, 
Jtate Attendance Average is Compared 
with Indian Student Average 
within Each School District 


Number of 
School 

Districts 7 . 


4 Percentage 
of School 
Districts 


iriuiom ^buuiiib 3btci!yB!iw€ aVii ays WWi s 

than five days below statf average 


27 ' 


28% 


Indian student attendance average 
one to five days telow state average 


9 


9 


Indian student attendance average 
from one 'day less to 1 one day more 
than the state average 


' - 


n 


Indian student attendance average - 
one to five days above state average 

Indian student attendance average 
more, than five days above state average 


25 

24 ^ 


26 

' 2b " 



These findings contradict the^ widely-held' beMef that attendance rates of Indians, 
fall far below those of white students. Efforts were made to locate other 
research studies at the national level wh.ich compared attendance rates of Indian 
and non- Indian students* Jhe most comprehensive recent study which was, located 
(Coleman, 1966) found attendance rates for Indian students to be jdentieal A© 
those for the population 'asl a whole (95% for elementary students and 93% for 
secondary students}* The ^results of the present-study plus those of Coleman thus 
brlno into question the belief that* Indian students have much lower attendance' - , 
rates than other students. <* . - 
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Factors Affecting Indian Student Attendance Levels : Two types of factors which 
could affect attendance levels were investigated: student demographic 
characteristics and school district characteristics. The most striking result of 
'these analyses was the lack of variation in attendance levels. The differences 
between the means for subgroups (i.e.^ students grouped according to demographic 
and school district characteristics) were generally small, amounting to one to 
thfie school days** The comparisons of the attendance levels by student 
demographic characteristics are summarized firsts followed by .summaries of the 
^comparisons of attendance levels by school district characteristics. 

* Effects of Student- Characteristics on School Attendance : The effects of 
grade level , sex, and socioeconomic status on school attendance levels are 
described belowr 

Grade Level . Attendance data were gathered on Individual students for each 
year over a four-year period* Thus, the students at each grade level were 
different for each year, since nearly all students were promoted one grade 
each year. The means for each grade level In each year are shown in Table 
7-3. 

The attendance data were first examined to determine whether attendance 
levels change by grade levels within each year. The first comparison shows 
"that the attendance of Indian students._general iy increased from kindergarten 

• through the fifth and sixth grades, held steady through grades seven or 
eight* and then dropped slightly In the high school grades. These shifts 
were ^generally .small In magnitude; means for individual grade levels within 
years varied from the overall yearly means' by more than three days in only 
three of 36 cases. If those grade levels with very small N's were excluded, 

The attendance data were next examined to determine changes in attendance 
levels for particular grades across years (1 ,e.» grade 3, 1977-78^ vs, grade 
three , 197&-79); little change was found* The greatest difference in means 
at a particular grade level Is less -than three days. . . - - - 

Sex, Attendance data were rtportid for a nearly equal number of male (48%) 
and female (Sat)- Indian students, A comparison of their attendance levels, 

-■ ■ ^-■- ■■ -j ■ ■■■■■■■ 1 _: ■ ■ " — ■ ■ - - DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES.. INC- 



shown in Table 7-4 f reveals only minor differences 



SocioecQnoifllc Status: The socioeconomic status (SIS) of Indian students was 
estimated by whether or not the student's school lunch was subsidized, SES 
and attendance data were reported for a total of 3 S 143 students. (The 
number was relatively low because many of the school districts failed to 
provide SES data on an individual student level,} Of the students* with 
available data, 70 percent had subsidized school lunches, and 30 percent d^d 
not. The results (see Table 7-5) show that students with subsidized school 
lunches .(lower SES) Had consistently lower attendance averages than did 
students 'with unsubsldlzed lunches (higher SES). The differences in mean 
attendance levels were/small ; the greatest differences^ 2.1 days, occurred 
in 1977-1978. 

TABLE 7-3 

MEAN DAYS OF ATTENDANCE BY GRADE J 
FOR INDIAN STUDENTS FROM 1977-78 TO 1980-81 



Grade 


1977-78 


N 


K 


156,7 


563* 


1 


159,5 


904 


2 


162.3 


831 


3 


161.4 


775 


4 


164.9 


730 


5 


163.7 


544 


. 6 


164.4 


467 


7 


162,8 


321 


8 


164.9 


314 


9 


168.3 


4 


10 






11 






12 






TOTAL ■ 


162.0 


5453 



.1978-79 



155.5 
161.8 
161.9 
163.8 
164.1 
163.7 
162.6 
162.2 
162.3 
161.1 
137.0 



162.7 



886 
1014 
971 
885 
847 
613 
497 
380 
393. 
4 



6502 



1979-80 



1980-81 



166.7 


1 15 






162.7 


. 979 


167.5 


13 


163.7 


1066-; 


163.6 .* 


1140 


164.6 


1019 


163.4 


1183 


164.6 


918 


163.7 


1135 


164.5 


886 


• 163.3 


1044 


162.5 ' 


» 618 


164.1 


1057 


163.5 


.496 


.162.0 


700 


163.6 


. 479 


161.3 


667 


161.1 


443 


'158.5 


559 


160.3 


8 ' 


156,0 


506 






157.3 


9 


163.5 


6927 


162.4 


8013- 
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TAiLE 7-4 



MEAN DAYS OF ATTENDANCE BY SEX FOR INDIAN 
STUDENTS FOR 1977-78 TO 1980-81 
(MERGED ATTENDANCE FILE) 



Sex 




School Year 






it 


1977-78 


N 


1978-79* N - „ ' 1579-80 


N 


1 3oU"Q I 




Male 164.5 


1858 


165.8 2207 166.0- 


2382 


165.4 


2839 


Female 164.2 


2081 


165,3 2448 165.8 


2630 


164.9 


3090 










■ s, 








TABLE 7-5 








MEAN DAYS OF ATTENDANCE BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
S? FOR INDIAN STUDENTS FOR 1977-78, TO 1980-81 
. (MERGED ATTENDANCE FILE) 




* 


Socioeconomic 
Status 




*"* * ' 
1977-78 N , 1978-79 N 


1979-80 N N 


1980-81 


H 


Lower (eligible for 
federally subsidized 
school 'lunch) 




163.8 1337 165.3 1495 

£ 


165.3 1693 165*. 5 


1991 


Upper (net eligible 
for federally subsidized 
school lunch) 


165. 9 612 166.5 677 


167.3 756 


166.2 

f 


873 



# Effects of School District Characteristics on Attendance: The effects of 
various school district characteristics on Indian student j attendance are 
presented below: ✓ / 



Location^ The school districts Included In the Part A impact evaluation 
were classified Into four location types: on or near reservation; other 
rural locations; urban, non-metropolitan locations; and metropolitan 
locations. The school districts In other rural areas showed the highest 
overfall attendance across* the years; only 1n 1977 was a higher attendance 
level found in another location, metropolitan (see Table 7-6). However, 
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the attendance levels in all school district locations closely p -aralleled 
the ©varan means for each year; varying at most by about threa days, 

Indian Density . The school districts Included In the Part A Int^-act 
evaluation were categorized by the density of the Indian enrollment in 
each, There were* four categories: ,0001-5 percent Indian enrol 1 merit; 5-2' 
percent; 20-70 percent; and over 70 percent. School districts vrlth either 
high or low density of Indian students showed the highest mean attendance 
levels across the years* but attendance In all districts varied leu than 
three days from the overaTl mean (see Table 7-7) . 

y 

TABLE 7-6 

MEAN DAYS OF ATTENDANCE §¥ LOCATION 
FOR INDIAN STUDENTS FOR 1977-78 TO 198041 



^ — — 

Location 


1977-78 


1 


1978-79 


H 


1979-80 


N 


10SQ-81 


H 


On or near 
reservation 


161.9 


2224 


160.9 


2623 


161.0 

- »* 


2828 


15S.9 


mm 


Other rural 


161.6- 


1903 


164.2 


'2398 


167,0 


2420 


16^6.6 


z?7m 


Urban, non ^ 
metropolitan 


161.1 


580 


162.3 


653 


162,3 


792 


1S2.6 




Metropolitan 


163.9 


751 


164.2 


833 


163.4 


890 


151,2 


103B 


TOTAL 


162.0 


S463 


162.7 


6507 


. 163,5 


§930 


16a.4 


801 «T 



TABLE 7-7 * 



MEAN DAYS OF ATTENDANCE BY- DENSITY OF INDIAN STUDENTS 
FOR 1977-78 TO 1980-81 ' 



Density of 

Indian Enroll ement 


1977-78 


H 


1978-79 


H 


1979-80 


H 


19819-81 


.0001-5$ 

5 - 20$ ^ 
20 - 70% 
Over 70H * 


163.2 " 

161.2 ■;' 

161.3 .1 
162.9 1 


043 
489 
(763 
168 


164.7 
161.7 
161 .5, 
163.4 ^ 


1389 * 
1723 
I960 
1445 

" * 


165.5 
162 .JO 
163.6 
163.6 


1387 
1937 
2114 
1482 


162.6 
161,2 
162.9 
163.0 


TOTAL 


162.0 5463 


162.7 


6507 


163.5 


69ty 


162,4 
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Geographic Region ^ The data on Indian attendance were analyzed by 
geographic region. Attendance was more than three days higher than average 
in the Southeastern region of the country* Attendance was more than three 
days lower than average In the Oakotas, California, the Northwests and in 
Arizona and New Mexico* The lowest attendance figures "were from the Oakotas 
and California, which were each approximately six days below national Indian 
stu^t means— , 

■ ■* * * 

Part A Project Efforts to Improve Attendance : The Part A projects varied in the 

extent of efforts expended* In the year 1981, in attempting to Improve the 

attendance of Indian students. The extent of effort was measured by the reported 

average number/of h^ours per student per year applied in improving school^ — ^. 

attendance. These data were merged with the attendance data for the inflividtral 

Indian studeit. Th^e mean attendance trend for students with zero hours of \ 

attendance iffort Mas calculated and used as a reference group. ^The remaini*it| 

projects win categorized by the number of hours of effort applied per student 

per year in Improve ng attendance* The students in projects In all but one 

category of hours of effort had attendance trends indicating a lower level of 

attendance In the >^ears 1977 through 1979 than did the student^ in projects 

expending aero effort on attendance. In other words t * projects that had students 

with relatively low attendance in the years 1977 through 1979 expended effort on 

improving attendance ; projects with relatively high and stable attendance * 

expended zero effo? — i:. * - . 

The/ projects reporting 21-40 hours of effort per student deviated from the ^ 

pattern* The students* in these projects had attendance levels higher than did 

students 1n projects applying zero effort- However, these students showed a 

trend of < declining attendance from 1978 through 1980, although the actual level 

was relatively h1gh»- in all three years* These projects seemed to respond to this 

decline in attendance with an application of 21-40 hours of effort £er student, 

on the average, to bring attendance back to the level of earlier years, 

# 

Projects that expended 41 -80 hours of effort on Improving attendance had students 
who tended to Improve their attendance each year, at a slightly decreasing rate, 
from a level four <mays below the reference group In 1977 to- just above the 
reference group ^nar the grand mean In 1980, Projects that devoted 81-160 hour? 
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h^sd students who had shown a sharp decline in attendance from 1978 (the earliest 
d -ata available for these students) to 1979* Their 1979 level was six days below 
titie grand mean and reference group. Between 1979 and 1980, there was a sharp 
1 increase in the attendance of these students to the level of the grand mean and v 
0"f the reference group. Projects that expended over 160 hours (up to ^several 
h kindred hours reported per student per year) had students who had steadily 
declined In attendance from a point just below the reference group In 1977 to a 
1-evel about three days below the reference group In 1979, These students showed 
,a very slight Improvement between 1979 and 1980, but were still a*full day below 



Attendance Sains for Students with Low Attendance In 1979 ; " The .longitudinal 
analyses considered all*students as a group. To assess the Impact of Part A 
projects on students who were In particular need of help In attendance, an 
analysis was conducted on a subgroup of students with attendance of ISO or fewer 
d .ays in 1979. This Low Attendance Group contained 386 students and was divided 
iwito two classifications: a Successful Group, which had had a gain of IS or more 
d my% between 1979 and 1980* and an Unsuccessful Group that had gained fewer than 
liS days, ■ * — ' 9 

raie analyses compared four groups of students:. Unsuccessful Group, Successful 
G^-oup, Total Low Group, and Total Students* The differences among the groups are 
presented In Table 7*8, The mean difference of attendance between 1979 and 1980^ 
for the Low Attendance Grgup was much higher than for the Total Group, indicating 
ti#iat, overall, these students had tended to Improve attendance to a*greater 
extent* than had the average student* This difference, however, could be at least 
partially accoynted for by regression to the mean, Of the Low Attendance Group, 
s-fcudents In the Successful Group had a very high mean difference of 36-1 days, 
w*i1Je. the students in the Unsuccessful Group had a mean loss of 2,7 days between 



*fS79 and 1980, The Successful Group represented 46 .percent of the Total Low 
Attendance Group, ' 



Differences existed among the groups, based on the mean nimiber of hours of effort 



t Jie reference group and the ^rand mean, 




expended by the. Part A projects during 1981-82 to improve attendance rates. 
Projects serving the students in the Successful Group fexpended a much larger mean 
number of hour^ on improving attendance, than did projects serving the students in 



other groups (see *1 
however, by the fac 
a period' 1-2 years 
attendance Is relM 
projects with Inter 
attendance of low c 
such Improvement is 



"able 7-8), The causality of this relationship is complicated, 
:t that the Information about project effort was collected for 
after the data on student attendance* 4 If project effort on 
;ively stable across years, these data may Indicate that^ 
isive special programs were successful In improving the ■ 
ittending student j« * However, the number of students who showed 
; extremely small (4 percent of the total group). 



TABLE 7-8 

MEAN DIFFERENCES IN ATTENDANCE MEANS IN DAYS BETWEEN 
1979-fflO AND 1980-81 AND MEAN HOURS OF EFFORT EXPENDED 
BY PROJECT TO IMPROVE ATTENDANCE IN 1981-82 



Student/ * ^ 




* * ' Mean Days 


Hours Of 


Group / 


N 


Of Difference 


" Effort By Project 


Unsuccessful 


& — 
207 


- 2,7 Days 


25,5 Hours 


Success^uV 


179 - 


36.1 


45,7 


Total .low attend 


«j.tc=e 356 


15,3 


" 35.0 


Total students 


4516 


0,2 


25,0 



t - 



Ratings of Pr-oject Impact on, Attendance 



In /addition to the 
collected informati* 
and parents of Indl 
pt A projyt had i 
Staffs were most po 
/impact, 2 = A llttU 
/lower ratings (mean 
As shown in Table 7- 
mar reservations om 
metropolitan areas. 



attendance data collected from school ' records, the study also 
on from teachers of Indian students, Part A project staffs, 
an students. All three respondent groups reported that the v 
produced a positive Impact jjn student attendance* Project 
sltlve in their ratings (mean * 3.14 on a scale of 1 a No 
3 * Some, and 4 s A great deal) • Teachers gave somfwhat J) 
* 2.83), and parents gave the lowest ratings (mean * 2-42) • 
—9, ratings for all groups* were highest for projects on" or 
wr in other rural areas, and were lowest for^projecti in 
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TABLE 7-9 

' • \ 

MEAN OF PROJECT IMPACT "RATING QN, ATTENDANCE BY LOCATION 

OF SCHOOL DISTRICT* 



Location Type 


_N 


Staff 


Teachers Parents 

s 


On or near reservation** 38 
Other rural 29 
Urban 13 
Metropolitan r 21 


, 3.25 - 
3.25 
3.04 
2.83 


2.97 2.69 
2.96 2.39 
2.76 2.36 
2.43 2.00 


* Rating Scale- No 4 
** Difference between 


impact s li A Uttle - 2, 
locations for all groups 


Some « 3, A great deal * 4-— 
: F = 8.95,, df « 3/291, p o< .001. 






W 1; 





Ratings were higher for those projects that specifically devoted, hours to 
improving attendance, but even /those projects that did not formally devote 
efforts to attendance were rated as having a little to some Impact (see Tabsle 
7-10). The specific number of hours devoted to Improving attendance was naot 
systematically related to ratings of Impact. 



TAl 
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MEAN RATINGS OF THE IMPACT ON ATTENDANCE 
BY HOURS OF PROJECT EFFORT ON ATTENDANCE* 



Hours Per Student 








Per Year IN 


Staff 


Teachers * 


parentis 


, ? **>D** . . 41 


2.92 


2.69 


• 2.32 


1-20 24 


3.40 


2.93 


2.46 


21 - 40 12 


3.15 


2.88 


2,12 


41-80 17 


3". 24 


2.95 


2.55 


81 or more. 7 s 


3.29 


2.91 \\ 


3.03 


















* Rating Scale* No impact * l t A 


Tittle 


■ 2, Some ■ 3, A, great deal = 4. _ i 


** Difference between projects for 


all groups: F ■ 7.11, df 


* 4/285, p < .05. ' 
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.. Dropout and Retemtion - 

# 

A review of the literature on school dropout reveals "that Lidian students share 
many of the same characteristics and reasons for dropping out of school with 
non-Indian studesits, "However, attention must also be paid to certain 
culture-specific factors associated with Indian lifestyle and environment* 
Acccordifig to SZ^asz (1974), Indian non-participation and failure within the 
educational syst*em arises from the system's lack of relevance as perceived by 
American 'Indians^ coupled with its failure to deal with Indian cultural 
traditions and V«alu6s* Many Indian families still operate on the b$sis of a 
mutual sharing or^ reciprocal relationship wherein family needs take priority over 
the demands of t&ie larger, majority society, Hanks (1973), for example, found 
that Indian dropc^uts frequently cited their being needed at home to c^re for 
younger siblings and elders as a reason for leaving school, 

. . \ 

Other fajfll ly-rel sited factors . influencing dropout include mobility and family 
cohesion- Max and Wax (1964) found a higher frequency of dropouts among Indian 
high school students when -the father was irregular^ employed. Brown (1973) 
showed that dropouts were characterized by factors indicative of Instability in 
basic f ami 1y relationships. Moreover, on a practical level, Indian students 
frequently obserwe little relationship between educational level achieved and 
jobs" acquired by their parents and older siblings (Kleinf 1eld, 1973). ^ 

: a 

The general traditions and customs of the student's culture may Influence the 
student* While trills Is particularly the case with Indians from rural/ 
reservation areas, even those living in urban areas (where the culturil 
expectations are not as great) report confusion about primary culture and 
dominant culture expectations* and difficulty in adjusting to competition and the 
teacher-student earning style of schools, 

While many ofth« factors Influencing Indian student dropout have been 
identified, It 1st* far more difficult to determine the actual rate/ at which 
dropout has occur— red, There have been a number of studies whicfr have reported 
Indiarf* MudM dr— opout rates, Dropout rates contained in the studies (presented 
#in Table 7-11) ramnge from 14 percent to 60 percent^ substantially higher than" 
those of Aha general population, 
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Tff^BLE 7-11 

DROPOUT RATES IN THE: INDIAN AND GENERAL STUDENT 
POPULATIONS AS RE: PORTED IN THE LITERATURE 



Survey 
Date 



Sample 



Indian 
Dropout 
Rate** 



Overall 
Dropout 

Rate 



Author and 
Publication 

^Date 



National 



Percentages 



1S59 


National 


51% 


22 


1S6Q 


Total BIA Schools * 


60 


30 


IS 60* 


Na. "tional 


27 


14 


1363 


Total BIA Schools 


60 


33 


1SS7 


National 


60 




1S69 


Total Indian Population 


40 


26 


IS 70* 


National 


16 


12 


IS 75* 


National 




25 


1S76* 


National 


15 


5 



1S78 



Total BIA Schools 



40 



Coombs (1959) 
Thompson and Nelson 

(1963) 
U.S. Commission on 1 

Civil Rights (1978) 
Davids (1963) - 
Bryde, (1967) 
"Kennedy Report" 

U969) * , 
U.S> Commission on 

Civil Rights (1978) 
Grant (1975) * 
U.S. Commission on 

Civil Rights (1978) 
Hopkins (1978) 



Regional 



1S68 


Northwest 


50 ' 




Selinger (1968) 




1969 


Southwest - . 


- 39 




Bass (1969) 




1976 


Nor-thwest . 


48 




U.S.' Department of 












Interior (1976) 




1974 


N«w Mexico 


26 


• 25 - 


Horten (1974) 




1978 


Seattle 


19 • 


10 > 


Corwin (1978) . 




1978 


Minneapolis 








$ 




C Junior High Students) 
Nesw Mexico 


so 


6 


Squires (1978) ' 


■■ ■ ■ r.$ 


1981 


14 


9 


Youna (1981) .. 

- * 


i 

, -Si 



•Data were acquired through U.S. Ctn 
represent Mative American citizens, 
_that the dat~£a reflect lower dropout 

**These widely varying rates, miy be d 
definitions . For/example, in Its p 
Bureau deft nes a dropout as a per so 
- school and who has not received a h 
tends to uF*rf#rrebresMt minorities* 
longitudinal saiifple of eighth grade 



lUs procedures* These studies tend to under- 

Therefore, ,it should not be surprising 
rates. * * 

e» in part* to different methodologies and 
rlodlc population surveys* the U.S. Census 

between ,16 and 19 who Is not enrqftfd In 
gh school diploma* The Census Bureau a1s& 

Selinger (1968)* by contrast followed a 
s as. they progressed through or left school./ 
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In order to get a more systematic picture of" the trends in Indian student dropout 
over the past decade, Information was collected on the academic and occupational 
histories of a random sample of 2,098 Indians and Alaska Natives who were 
sophomores in high school at the visited Part A project sites during the academic 
years 1970-71, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1976-77, and 1978-79. The objective was to 
determine If there were changes oyer time In the educational patterns of Indian 
students whTrtttended schools receiving Part A funds-. Subjects were almost 
equally divided by sex (male ■ 1004, female * 1 ,063) . Because ethnicity data on 
former students were more consistently available for the middle and latter half 
of the 1970s, the total number of subjects concerning whom follow-up ddta were 
collected was greater in the later years (1970-71, 357; 1972-73, 371; 1974*75, 
416; -976-77, 453; 1978-79* 462), ♦ 

Of the subjects reviewed, 78 percent had graduated from high school* 3 percent 
had earned a GEO* 5 3 percent were in high school at the time of the survey, and 
16 percent had dropped out* A grouping "of the dropouts by sophomore year shows 
no significant change from 1970 to 1979 (1970-71, 20%; 1972-73* 14%; 1974-75* 
17%; 1976-|7* 17%; 1978-79* 15%) * Distribution according to school district 
location indicates that metropolitan schools had fewer dropouts and more 
graduates than did schools in other areas (Table 7-12). . At the time of the 
survey* most of the dropouts were either engagfd In full or part-time work (50%) 
or were homemakers (33%); a significant number were unemployed (20%) ; some were 
on active duty in the armed services (4%); only three percent were engaged in 
either vocational* technical* or academic training (Table 7-13). 



m ^ , . ' / 

5 The three percent who earned a GEO may be considered to have Initially dropped 
out, and then returned to complete their studies* However, in the remainder of / 
this chapter the more conservative definition of "dropouts u (including only / 
those who left school before graduation and did not subsequently complete their/ 
studies) is used* >■ / 



TABLE 7-12 



PERCENTAGE OF .DROPOUTS AND GRADUATES, BY LOCALE* 
(Weighted N=21S1) 



Project Location 


H 


Dropouts 


Graduates 


On or near reservation 


" 960 


17% 


83X 


Other rural areas. 


S43 


19 


81 5 ^ 


Urban areas " 


276 


22 


"78 


Metropol Itan 


#02 


ir 


88 


-* The actual number of cases reporting Information on 


this topic was 1*881, ThfeJ 


table does not Include 


those still 


in high school or 


receiving a GEO degree * 


after Initially leaving school. 







TABLE 7-13 



r 



CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF DROPOUTS IN PERCENTAGES* 

(Weighted N-244) 



Employment 



Full or part-time work 
Homemaker _ 
Unemployed 

Active duty in Armed Forces 
Vocational or technical training 
Two or four-year academi c training 



Dropouts 

SOX 

33 

20 

4 

2 

1 



* the actual number of cases reporting information on this topic was"" 216* Data 
presented In this table were weighted to maJ^ffhe proportion of students 
supplying information approximately equal across all Part A projects* 
Responses equal more than 100% due to multiple responses, primarily homemakers 

^Who are also employed* 
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These results confirm the findings of earlier studies regarding the high 
incidence of Indian student dropout in public schools, and show that the trend 
over the past decade has been relatively constant. 

As noted, the factors that influence retention decisions are varied and complex. 
Many* H such* as family mobility and socioeconomic status, ay outside the control 
of the educational system proper* However, others can be dealt with and, as they 
relate to Indian students, are appropriate concerns for Part A projects* Thus, 
the percefved impact of Part A projects dn reducing dropouts among Indian 

students was also examined. 

* 

Somewhat over half (58%) of the project directors of Part A projects identified ♦ 
reducing dropout as a primary objective of their projects. Only 20 percent of 
the principals at schools served by these projects considered "reducing student 
dropouts" and Increasing student retention" to be primary purposes of the projects* 

Information gathered from project staff, teachers, and parent committee members 
indicated that Part A projects were perceived as having a moderate impact on 
reducing school dropout. Project staff and non-staff teachers of regular school 
"classrooms attended by Indian students provided mean ratings of project Impact on 
a reducing dropout of 3-26 and of 3*05, respectively, on a scale from 1 (No Impact) 
to 4 (A great deal of impact). Indian parent committee member^ provided mean 
ratlings of 2*99* Thus, while th^re is no quantitative ^evidence from this study 
indicating a reduction In the rate of Indian students dropping out of school 
between 1970-1979, parents, school teachers, apd project staff reported that Part 
A projects have had "some --impact in this regard., 

Conclusions 

15ev?ral conclusions can be drawn from the information presented/ First, It 
jappSSrs that attendance, as a problem, is no greater among Indian students than, 
among the general student population* Second, where Indian student attendance Is 
below the mean attendance rate for all Indian students, Part A projects are 
addressing the problem* with more time spent during school .hours as the problem 
Increases* Third, individuals with knowledge of the projects (project staff, 
teachers, and parents) report that projects are having some positive impact on 

attendance* * 234 _ 
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Regarding Indian student dropout rates* the data ^rom this stuSy are consistent 
with previous reports* Indian .students fio apparently dropout of school at a 
higher rate than their peers. This is a continuing problem on which no hard 
evidence was found^to support a view that Part A projects have had an impact, 
While local perceptions of the role of Part A projects in reducing dropout were 
positive] the Indian student dropout rate has remained relatively constant over 
the past ten years. It may be "^hat where small numbers of Indian students may 
have been retained as a result of Part A project activities, the local 
perceptions of project Impact may have been based on th^ge cases, which may not 
have been sufficient to ^influence the overall retention tfrends* Also, the local 
perceptions of Impact on dropout were recorded in 1581, while the latest data on 
dropouts concerned students who were sophomores In 1978-79, 

The findings that Indian students have average or better attendance but also much 
higher than average dropout rates may appear to some observers to be 
contradictory- A closer examination of the attendance data, however, indicates 
that Indian student attendance drops significantly In the upper grades (9-12), 
which Is the timeywhen almost all dropout occurs. The findings may* therefore, 
suggest that attendance and retention are^ related phenomena of the high school 
level, but that retention is not related to factors which Influence attendance at 
lower grade levels* / \ 
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COPTER 8: THE NATURE AND IMPACT OF CULTURAL PROGRAMS 



The Part A Program specif ical 1y recognizes that many Indian children have 
culturally related academic needs. The Part A legislation, and the associated 
regulations that determine the use of funds, direct projects to address thesf 
culturally related academic needs and permit a variety of approaches and 
techniques to <do so. Specifically cited in the Part A regulations as permissible 
are an array of cultural instruction activities* These include: 

• Instruction In tribal heritage and traditions in the context of meeting 
academic needs and in Indian history and political organization, Including 
current affairs and tribal relationships with local, state, and federal 
governments; 

• Creative arts, such as traditional Indian art, crafts, music, and dance; and 

• Native language arts, including bilingual projects and the teaching and 
preservation of Indian languages. 



Instruction in culturally related areas is of particular Importance to the Indian 
community* _ Education Is viewed by a great many as being at the center of the 
Indian community's current efforts to meet the rigors of contemporary society, 
while strengthening the traditional institutions and values which make-up their 
special "way of .life. M Compared with the typical non-Indian child, Indian 
children often bring to the school a quite different set of values, outlooks, and 
behaviors. Some are linguistically different and, for many, their upbringing har 
given them a perception of things, a world view, that is different from the 
Euro-Americarriforld view of most other children who enter the public schools. 
This has often caused problems for the Indian and Alaska Native children and 
resulted In their being labeled as slow, learning disabled, defiant, or simply ' 
strange* Part A projects are encouraged to use culturally sensitive materials 
and techniques in program activities to meet these special educational or 
culturally related academic needs of Indian children, . 

The evaluation design faf^the cultural component sought to assess both the- Impact 
of the Part A Program on the students and the extent to which the local projects 
respond to the desires of the Indian community. The methodology used Involved \ 
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several respondents and techniques. Interview questionnaires and rating scales 
were used with district superintendents, project directors, project staffs, 
parents, parent committee members, tribal leaders, and Indian students. —The 
findings reported in this chapter are generally based on information from the 74 
of 115 projects that indicated they operated a cultural component, with the data 
weighted to make the findings statistically representative of the universe of 
Part A projects with cultural components in. the study sample- Bata from the I 
entire sample of 115 projects are occasionally used, since cultural activities 
were often provided on an occassional basis (e.g., a field trip, special speaker) 
even where there was no systematic set of activities or designated cultural 
component* 

This chapter Is divided into five sections and a summary* ^The first section is 
an overview of major characteristics of the cultural instruction program. Also 
included here are the perceptions of knowledgeable groups as to the program's 
relevance, responsiveness, and Importance; and the responses of key groups on the 
effect of the program on the school district and the schools. The next section 
describes the type and content of cultural instruction — what was taught, by 
whom, and how often* The third section provides more detail on the program's - ^ 
impact on the school district, on parents, and on the Indian community. The last 
two sections then deal with the impact on students, first as reported by various 
knowledgeable sources, and later by the students themselves. / :A 

Overview of Cultural Programs * ^ 

Nearly two-thirds (64%) of the Part A projects provided what they considered to .v*s 
be a cultural program or a significant set of culturally related activities* 
Table 8*1 compares projects which do not have a specific cultural program with 
those which do. In general, those with cultural programs received more funding, ^§ 
served more children, offered more services, served children from more tribes, i 
had a lower density of Indian children, and Involved larger school districts, .. ;|g 
This Is consistent with the distribution of cultural programs by setting: over * 
three fourths of the metropolitan and urban projects offered programs, as 
compared with 62 percent of rural and only 50% of reservation projects. Thus, 
the farther the projects were from a reservation setting, the more likely thejf 
were to offer a cultural program. * 237 
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Within the group of projects offering cultural programs, • "Increasing the 
students 1 knowledge and awareness of Indian history and culture* and "Increasing 
the Indian students' pride In their ethnic heritage" were the most frequently 
(69% and 73% respectively) cited objectives. The most Important single goal 
cited was "Increasing, cultural awareness" (32%), followed by "Developing and 
Improving self-esteem as an Indian" (25%), "Increasing value and respect for 
Indian or tribal heritage" (11%) , and "Passing on the tribal culture" (15%)- 

-Within these projects, th^re was wide support expressed for cultural programs* . 
Indian tribal/community leaders and school district administrators were asked to 
rate ^the Importance of the projects for Indian students using a four-point 
scale* Most respondents from both groups in projects with cultural components 
rated their programs as very important, H*ith the tribal community leaders at S3 
percent and district administrators- at 74 percent. Most regular classroom 
teachers were also supportive but less so* FiftjQ*four percent responded very 
important and 36 percent responded moderately important to the question "How 
Important do you think it is for Indian students to participate in activities 
pertaining to Indian cultural heritage?" 

In addition, there was broad support from various groups In projects with 
cultural programs for specific Instruction or activities related to Indian 
history and culture:/ most tribal leaders (83%), parents of Indian children 
(78%), parent committee members (74%), school principals (64%), and teachers 
(74%) felt that public schools* have a specific responsibility to teach culturally 
related topics* However, a significant proportion of the principals (20%) and 
the teachers (13%) had no opinion regarding this responsibility, Since some 
principals (16%) and teachers (14%) indicated they did not think it is a school 
responsibility,, the high proportion of no opinion appears to be a genuine 
reflection of their uncertainty on the issue. { 

The typical Part A ^cultural project offered cultural .Instruction and activities 
an average of 2*5 hours per week, 28 weeks per year, for a total of 70 hours per 
year* The typical cultural program had been in operation for nearly six years. 



1 Unless otherwise indicated the data presented in this chapter are based on the 

subset? of projects offering a <^cif 1c cultural program j that is, 64 percent of 
the simple of 1 IS pr ^ects^of 74 projeel&r 
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Most [96%) served students from more than one tribe; the average project served 
12 different tribes* Consequently, almost all (92%) projects provided both 
single and multltrlbal topics* courses* or activities* Indian student 
blllnguallsm or Indian/Native language dominance played a major role in 
determining the nature of the cultural program in only 9 percent* all of which 
were located on or near reservations or In other rural areas. 

All cultural projects Involved local Indian people In aspects of their cultural 
instruction and activities, serving as Instructors or assistants in cultural 
instruction (99%). Identifying cultural needs of students (97%), and developing 
cultural programs and activities (95%). Indian community members or parents were 
Involved in selecting or recommending textbooks in 52 percent of the projects and 
other educational materials in 64 percent of the projects. Parent committee 
members had also been consulted about what should and should not be taught in 
their districts 1 cultural program^, according to over half of the Indian 
community members (62%) and project staff members (57%) . 

The majority (79%) of cultural projects had been able to acquire sufficient 
cultural materials and resources to**carry out their programs adequately, jPhey 
had received these from various sources, including commercial publishers (83%) % , 
the Indian contnunlty and/or tribe (67%), the school districts (50%), the Indian 
Education Resource and Evaluation Center (46%), the SEAs (34%), the Office of 
Indian Education (27%) , the Bureau of Indian Affairs (20%), and miscellaneous 
other sources (15%). Fqrty*one percent of the cultural programs alfo received 
materials from other Part A projects in the form of curriculum materials, 
ayd1o-visua1 materials, and crafts supplied and materials. 

Instruction and activities In most (77%) cultural programs took place during the - 
school iday and utilized school facilities. However, activities and instruction 
also took place after school hours in 74 percent of the cultural projects* so* 
most cultural programs offered flexible schedules. The cultural program was 
considered a part of the overall school program in over half .(57%) of- the school ^ 
districts. Cultural program coordinators from projects with cultural activities 
Integrated into the regular school program found this to be an effective approach 
primarily because they believed it made the program more effective or successful 
(2336), developed pride In Indjan^herltag self rlmage (20%), allowed 

o 
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greater participation by students (18%), and allowed teachers/aides to better 
implement program (9%), 

The staffs also reported' that the cultural program was considered part of the 
regular school program much more frequently in school districts located on or 
near reservations (84%), in other rural areas (70%) * and' in urban, 
ruon-metropol itan areas (SOX) than in districts located in metropolitan areas 
(15%). This suggests that the concentration of students on or near reservations 
or in other rural areas made It easier to incorporate cultural programs Into the 
regular school program, whereas their dispersion in metropolitan areas required 
an 'extracurricular approach. 

Forty percent of the cultural programs/ere not considered a part of the regular 
school program. By location, coordinators" of 14 percent of the on or near 
re5 ervatiO" rtiitnra? prngr armi a PS percent of the rural, SO percent of the urban, 
and 82 percent of the metropolitan projects said this was the case. The most 
frequently given explanations were: cultural activities were not a part of the 
curriculum (34%), students were scattered throughout the school district (23%), 
holding .cultural activities after school was the most convenient^time (22%), and 
cultural activities conflicted with events occurring during the regular school * 
day (18%), The coordinators. In 55 percent of these projects Indicated that the 
parent committee had requested the separation; in 34 percent the decision had 
been made by the school administration or staf fi and the parent' committee jointly, 
and 11 percent by the school administration or (staff. 

i 

In the cultural projects which had been integrated into the regular school 
program, integration had not limited the instruction or activities offered in 77 
percent of the projects. In the projects where integration lj)&d limited the 
program (23%), the primary limitations; involved: the selection of activities / 
limited by the schedule or 'by time (33%), religious topics which couJd not be 
taught in school (29%), a competition for teacher time or competition with other 
programs (15%), only one cultural class allowed at each school (12%), and 
cultural programs that could provide instruction only in school or 
district-related objectives (11%). However; most (9750 project coordinators - 
Indicated that the schools provided time to Indian students to attend cultural 
activities^ 242 4 
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Indian community members (tribal /community leaders, parent committee members and 
parents) > school administrators (district administrators and principals) and 
project directors and staffs were asked to rate their satisfaction with their; 
local cultural programs. Nearly half of the district admini strati ves (49%) and 
the principals (47%) were very satisfied and one-third (administrators 35%, 
principals 28%) moderately satisfied, Moreover, the principals indicated that 
the cultural instruction provided by their Part A projects was very (59%) or I 
moderately (25%) valu^le to Indian students, Indian community members' ! 
responses were similar* When asked hpw satisfied they were that their local/ 
projects were meeting the cultural needs of the Indian students, the majority 
(59% or more) of the tribal leaders, parent committee members and parents ware 
slightly to very satisfied, "and 40 percent of the leaders, 69 percent of thjt . 
committee members^ and 20 percent of parents were satisfied or very satisfied. 
The parent committee members were the most dissatisfied (17%), and the papbnts 
were least knowledgeable, 29 percent indicating they did not know, m \\ - 

District admini strati ves and principals were asked whether the Indian students — 
had special educational or culturally related needs addressed neither by their % 
Part A projects nor other programs in their districts. While just junder half 
(47%) of the district Administrators reported there were some such needs not 
being addressed, most (83%) of the principals, who are generally closer to the 
students, did not feeV this was the case* The views of the principals generally 
agree with those expressed by project directors* who Indicated they were very 
satisfied (39%) or moderately satisfied (63%) that the cultural heeds of Indian 
students were being jjiet- f 

Types of Cultural instruction and Activities / 

Detailed information was gathered from 72 of the 74 cultural projects to examine 
the ^ types of cultural Instruction and activities provided through cultural 
programs. Data from an Inventory of Instruction on Cultural Heritage were 
provided by the project staff from each of the cultural projects and provided the 

t ■ - 
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**basis for this description, The Inventory contained specific questions 
covering: (1) what was taught in eight major categories of instruction, which 
incorporated up to 27 major topic areas, (2) who served as the instructor in each 
area, and (3) how often was instruction provided in each area. The eight major 
categories of instruction are: 

1. CrgBt'ive arts and crafts ; • 
2* Indian (tribal) history ; 

3* Indian (tribal) cultural heritage (e.g., moral and ethical values* 
knowledge and preparation of foods, hunting and fishing, traditional 
society, current and traditional beliefs and ceremonies); 

4, Tribal governments, (e.g, , tribal government's role and policies of 
federal government; current relationships with, and responsibility of, 
federal government; contemporary tribal issues; study of federal 
legislation; Indian tribal law); 

t ■ ■ ' 
S* Language preservation and development ; 

6, Indian literature , (e.g., stories, songs, music, legends, poetry); 

/ 7. Comparative cultural studies , (e.g. , studies among and between tribes, 
contributions of Indians, famous Indians); and 

8. Special* events, (e.g., Indian awareness* Indian Clubs, field trips, 
Indian Day/Week) , ' 

* ■ ' 

i Most (89%) of the cultural projects provided instruction in six or more of the 
eight .categories and 31 percent, offered topics from all eight. No project 
provided Instruction in just one area. 

As shown in Table 8-2, nearly all cultural projects provided Instruction or 
activities in creative arts and crafts (98%), comparative cultural studies (94%), 
Indian cultural heritage (93%), and Indian literature J89%), Nearly all (93%) " 
also offered special events. Most provided instruction in tribal history (82%) 



2The Inventory data were weighted to represent 530, or 61 percent of the^ 
universe of projects in the study sample, or 97 percent of the universe of 
projects reporting a cultural component. 
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and tribal government (71%) t but only 40 percent provide^ instruction in Indian 
languages, A somewhat smaller proportion of cultural projects located on or net 
reservations offered Instruction in Indian literature, Indian history, and tribal 
government than did projects located elsewhere, However s a higher proportion of 
cultural projects on or near reservations (45%) and in other rural areas (51%) 
offered Indian language instructiqn^fran did projects located in urban* 
non-metropol itan (34%) or metropolitan (25%) areas, 



TABLE 8-2 



TYPES OF CULTURAL INSTRUCTION BY PROJECT LOCATION 
(Weighted N=530)* 



Categories of Cultural 
instruction 



ear 



Creative arts and crafts 
Comparative cultural studies 
Special events 
Indian (tribal) cultural 
heritage * 
Indian literature 
Indian (tribal) hlstor^^ 
Tribal governments 
Language preservation 



Total 


Reservation 


Rural 


Urban 


Metropol 


98% 


94% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


94 




96 


93 


93 


93 : 


79 V 


95 


100 


100 


93 


85 


95 


93 


' 100 


89 


77 


95 


84 


100 


82 


69 


92 


73 


93 


71 


57 > 


72 


79 


78 


40 


45 


51 


34 


25 



*The total number of cultural projects* providing data was 72, The data have been 
weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural projects. 



7 



The findings concerning the method of presentation of cultural instruction, as 
presented In Table 8-3, show that almost all orthe cultural projects provided 
some formal instruction in arts and crafts (95%) and comparative cultural studies 
(93%). For all categories of cultural instructions formal teaching was used more 
often than Informal discussion* Of course, in many projects the different topics 
within each category were both taught formally and discussed. 
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TABLE 8-3 



PRESENTATION OF 


CULTURAL TOPICS* 




Catsoorie^ of Cultural 

I n struct i on N*** 


Taught Formally Discussed Only** 


Creative arts and crafts 522 
Comparative cultural studlas 497 
Indian (tribal) cultural heritage 494 
Indian literature 474 
Indian (tribal) history 437 
Tribal governments 377 
Language preservation 212 


95% 

93 

86 

75 

71 

56 

63 

» 


5% 

7 
14 
25 
29 
44 
37 

< 


♦Special events are not included. 






** M D1 sussed 11 means the projects did not present the topics in a formal 
manner but provided information informally as the topic arose during classroom 
discussion 


***The total number of cultural projects providing data was 72V The data ftave - 
£>been weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural projects. 



As shown in Tabl« 8-4, special Instructors/local resource persons were used, in 
over four-fifths (85%, 35% alone and 50* in combination with project staff) of 1 
cultural projects providing Instruction in arts and crafts and in well over half 
of the projects providing instruction In comparative cultural studies (62%), 
Indian cultural heritage (60%), and special events" (62%)* Use of pro ject "staff 
was greater than tuse of special Instructors/local resource persons in all 
categories of Instruction except arts and crafts* A substantial number (16-50%) 
of projects used both project staff ^nd special instructors/local resource 
persons to provide cultural instruction in each of the eight categories* Thus* 
since special instructors/local resource persons were usually local Indian 
people, It appears %he projects made significant use of Indian people as / 
instructors for the cultural components* , * 

- , 24'ft - * 



TABLE 8-4 

TYPES OF INSTRUCTORS USED IN CULTURAL INSTRUCTION 



Special Instructors/ 
Local Resource Project 



Categories of Cultural Instruction 


N* 


Persons - only 


Staff Only 


Both 


Creative arts and crafts 


522 


35% 


m 


SOX 


Comparative cultural studies 


497 


16 


38 


' 46 


Special events 


493 


29 


38 


33 


Indian (tribal) cultural heritage 


494 


23 


, 40 


37 


Indian literature 


474- 


30 


49 


20 


Indian (tribal) history 


437 


22 


62 


16 


Tribal governments 


377 


21 


*57 


22 


Language preservation 


212 


31 


51 


18 


♦The total number of cultural projects providing data was 72, 
weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural f 


The data hav 
jrojects. 


e been 



Projects provided instruction in different cultural topics with varying degrees 
of regularity. Projects were asked to indicate^the frequency with which they 
taught or provided instruction for each topic or activity they listed* The 
responses, shown in Table 8-5, were grouped into three categories: 

1, Least frfequent - taught or provided once a year (or no more than four hours 
per year) up to several times a year* 

2, Moderately frequent - taught or provided 9-40 hours per year, or one hour 
per month up to several hours per month, or no more than 1/2 hour per week . * 

3, Very frequent - taught or provided 40 or more hours per year, or at least 1 
hour per week, 

' " , * 9 * 

Of the categories of cultural instruction, Indian (tribal) history was the most 

commonly taught on a regular basis (57 percent of projects where topic Was ^ 

taught) fpllowed by creative arts and crafts (47%)* Not surprisingly,^ special 

events was the* least frequently offered category of cultural instruction or 

activity. The overall mean frequency of instruction was moderate to very 

frequent for each category except special events- 
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TABLE 8-5 
FREQUENCY OF CULTURAL TOPICS TAUGHT 



Cateaories of Cultural Instruction 



Creative arts and crafts 
Comparative cultural studies 
Special Events 

Indian (tribal) cultural heritage 
Indian literature ^ 
Indian (tribal) history 
Tribal governments 
Language preservation 





Least 


Moderately 


Very 




N* 


Frequent 


Frequent 


Frequent 


Mean** 


522 


29% 


2« 


47X 


2,18 


497 


25 


33 


42 


2,17 ■ 


493 


59 


25 


16 


1.57 


494 


33 


30 


37 


2,04 


474 


29 


35 


36 


2.07 


437 


14 


29 


57 


2,43 


377 


36 


26 


38 


2,02 


212 


27 


31 


42 


2,13 



♦The total number of cultural projects providing data was 72, The data 
have been weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural projects* 

**Rat1ng Scale: 3 * Very frequent* 2 = Moderately frequent, 1 = Least frequent, 

Key i Least frequent 3 once up to several times a year* 

Moderately frequent « 9-40 hours per year, no more than 1/2 hour per week, 
Very frequent = 40 or more hours per year, at least 1 hour per week* 



The general satisfaction of Indian community members, school administrators and 
project staffs with project efforts in meeting student cultural needs was 
reported. Students were also asked to rate the Importance of selected cultural 
topics* Table 8-6 presents their -ratings broken down by students who were and 
were not Involved with the project. Four of the six topics indicate high 
d € g ree Q f importance with a mean score of 4 or more at the, elementary level. 
These topics (learning about Indians, going to places of special interest, doing 
things with other Indians in school, and using materials with Indian relevance) 
were also most Important at the secondary level, although they were rated 
slightly lower. It Is of Interest that speaking the tribal ilanqui 
Indian teachers were rated less important by both groups. 



iguage and having 



Finally, Table 8*6 shows that these topics were almost as Important to not 
involved students as to those who were involved. This tends 
Indian coim 



,ty view of the Importance of cultural Instruction. 
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TABLE 8-6 



, STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTED TOPICS 
BY GRADE LEVEL AND INVOLVEMENT IN PART A PROJECT ACTIVITIES* 





Very 
Important , 
5 


■ ■ • ■ 

4 


• # • ■ 

3 


W 

■ • • t 

2 


Not . 
Important 
1 


• 

Mean 


(l)learnlng about Indians 
or your tribe in 
school. 














braces **-*o 






„ 


• 








Those Involved 
Those not Involved 


59% 
45 , 


17% 
18 


17% 

22 


4% 

7 


4% 
8 


- 


4,2 
3.9 


Grades 7-12 
















Those involved 
Those not involved 


37 

28 


25 

28 . 


27 
29 


7 
11 


4 




3,8 

3,6 


(2)Speaking your Indian 
or tribal language. 












* 




Grades 4-6 
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Those involved 
Those not involved 


28 
21 


12 
13 


21 
22 


Ml 
11 


0 D 

CO 

33 * 




3.0 
,2,8 


Grades 7-12 
















Those involved 
Those not involved 


25 
22 


20 
18 


27 
29 


16 
14 


12 
17 




3,3 
3,1 


(3>Having teachers 
in school who are 
Indian. 
















Grades 4-6 
















Those involved 
These not involved 


42 
31 


15 
15 


21 

26 


6 " 
8 


16 

2q 




• 3.6 

3,3 


Grades 7-12 
















Those Involved 
Those not involved 


31 
24 


24 
23 


24 
26 


10 
14 


n 

12 




3.5 ' 
3.3 


*The actual numbers of students who 
Those Involved: N=2597, Those not 
N»3Q98 t . Those not involved: N*196. 


i answered 
involved: 


the questions 
N=746; Grades 


were: 
7-12 - 


Grades 
Those 
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involved: 
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TABLE 8-6 (cont.) 





very 
Important 

5 


* • ■ • 
a 

4 


3 


, z 


WXT 

* Important 


Mean 


(4)Going to places 

and' events special to 
Indians or your tribe. 












/ 


afauiS ^"O 
















. Those Involved 

ThACd ftnf invfilv^d 




57£ 
46 


18X 
19 


15% 
19 


4« 
6 


6% 
10 


4,2 

■ 3,5 


Grades 7-12 






« 










Those Involve^ 
* Those not involved 




45 

33 


25 
31 


19 
24 


7 
6 


4 

0 


3.9 


(5)Doing special 

Indians in school* 
































1 nose § nvo i veu 
Those not Involved 




48 
36 


1 Q 


17 


6 

Q 
O 


7 

121 
1 *r 


4,0 

* ^ « Q 


Grades 7^12 
















Those> Involved 
Those not involved 




37 
27 


26 f 
27 


*f 


9 
13 


5 

6 


3.8 


(6}Hav1ng materials/ 
books that tell 
about Indians or /. 
your tribe in your 
classes in school. 








- 








Grades 4-6 
















Those involved 
Those not Involved 




SO 
40 


19 

* 20 


vl8 
21 


6 ' 

-8 


7 
11 


4.0 
3.7 


Grades 7-12 
















Those Involved 
Those not involved 




36 
28 


25 
23 

i 


24 
29 ' 


10 

12* 


5 

. . 8 


3.8 
3.6 
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Impacts of Cultural Programs on the School District and Indian Community 

The impacts' and influences of cultural programs on school districts were assessed 
from two perspectives: * whether specific activities started by Part A cultural 
projects had become a regular part of the school program, and whether the school 
curriculum materials or other relevant items had changed. 

Earlier in the chapter it was reported that 57 percent of %the school districts 
considered the cultural program part of the overall school program. In, addition 
In nearly half (47%) of the school districts with a Part A cultural^program, 
special cultural events, topics, or activities Initiated by the Part A project 
had become a regular part of the school program; The most frequently mentioned 
were: Indian Day or Indian Cultural Week (18%), arts and crafts (18%), guest 
speakers and special presentations (17%) s Indian history (17%), and Indian 
language (8%), School districts on or near reservations (68%) or in metropolitan 
areas (50%) were more likely to incorporate special cultural activities Into the 
regular school program than were districts in rural (36%) or urban, * • 
non-metropolitan (34%) areas. 

In districts with cultural programs which did not incorporate special cultural 
activities into the regular school program (53%), the reasons cited were: 
cultural activities would be Integrated if Part A funding ended (17%), the school 
district was not interested (16%), the school district had not been approached 
about such activities (12%), non-Indian studepi^could not participate (11%), and 
lack of funding (9%) • 

According to staff responses, in 44 percent of the districts with cultural 
projects, school curriculum revisions had been influenced by the cultural 
programs. By the districts reporting revisions,, named were: Indian history 
classes added (27%), cultural activities added to the curriculum (22%), more time 
spent on Indian history and culture (15%), arts and crafts classes added (13%), 
parent committee or other Indians consulted for recommendations *(n%), and 
greater awar enes s/ sen s 1 1 1 v 1 ty/ i n terest 1n Indian culture (9%), In ovter half ' 
(56%) of the districts with cultural programs. It was reported that the school 
curriculum had not been Influenced because: cultural instruction was a low 
priority and was not needed (30%); cultural Instruction was just gaining 
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acceptance (18%), the project was hampered by a lack of funds (12%), It was hard 
to make an impact upon the state approved curriculum (7%), and there was a lack 
of professional staff and a formal curriculum (5%), * 

This Information was corroborated by the responses of regular classroom 
teachers. Nearly half (46$) of the teachers reported that they had made changes 
in their curriculum and classroom materials to better reflect Indian history and 
. cultural heritage, Of the changes that were made* the most frequent were: a 
greater emphasis on the place of American Indians in American history and culture 
(36%)y the provision of some or more instruction on Indian culture, language, and 
Indian place names (21%), These findings are also similar to those x reported by 
parent committee chairpersons, where 64 percent of whom felt there had been 
changes over the past three years In what was taught about Indians in the regular 
classroom. When chairpersons who reported that there had been changes were asked 
about specific impacts, the chairpersons reported some or a Tdt of changes In 
resource materials (62%), increased discussions on current affairs (55%), and 
increased discussion of Indian history (52%), 

The school district administrators were asked a similar question* They were 
asked whether the Part A projects had led to: (1) curriculum revisions that 
reflect greater accuracy and sensitivity to Indian cultural and history, and (2) 
textbook adoptions that reflect greater accuracy and sensitivity to Indian 
culture and history/ Over half (58%) of the district administrat Ives reported 
that there had been curriculum revisions, and 40 percent reported textbook 
/adoptions. Asked to comment on their responses, 69 percent (of those who 
comnented) reported: more materials (books, etc*) concerning Indian culture were 
available in the classroom and/or library (29%), a more culturally relevant "jjj 
program had been developed, ^e.g., more contention, and sensitivity to, Indian \ 
culture and heritage (30%), teachers and other staff were now more involved in v 
the. selection of curriculum materials (14%); and the staff showed a greater J 
awareness of, and sensitivity to, Indian heritage, history, and culture (10%), ? f 

It is important to note that while all sources Indicated significant positive 

1 changes had occurred, _th Is was reported b y more parents and administrators than \0 

> any other group, This Is likely due to perspective and project connection: ?i 

/ 252^ 1 
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parents and administration were reporting on the project as a whole* whereas the 
staffs* and teachers* concerns lie with the day-to-day administration and 
classroom level developments* 

Impacts of the Cultural Program on Indian Students as Reported by Others 

A variety of respondents* including school administrators and principals, project 
staffs* Indian tribal /community leaders* and parent committee members* were asked 
about the impact of the cultural program on Indian students- Over three-fourths 
of both the schbol administrators (81*) and school, principals (79%) surveyed In 
the cultural projects responded that cultural instruction and activities had 
Increased Indian students' appreciation of their culture and way of life. 

V -A * 

Project staff and parent committee members reported that theijr projects 1 cultural 
programs had been moderately to very successful* with the greatest success tn: 
making schools a better place for students (over two-thirds of each group)* 
enhancing pride arid respect for Indians and their culture (almost three-quarters 
of each grouch and helping Indian students Improve school performance (almost' 
three-quarters of each group). Of the two* project staffs consistently rated the 
projects' success somewhat greater, , 

Project staff members also rated the extent to which the projects had helped 
students in three specific cultural areas (see Table 1*7), Over 80-percent 
indicated that the projects had been, of moderate to a great deal of help In 
increasing -Indian student knowledge at Indian culture and arts and crafts. On 
the other hand* 70 percent reported that Indian students were helped little or 
not at all in learning to speak Indian languages* a ref lectionldf the fact that 
only 40 percent of the projects provided Instruction In this area. 

Furthermore* when asked to list the accomplishments of Indian students Involved 
in the cultural programs* Indian tr i bal /commun i ty leaders gave as their most 
frequent responses: students learned more or became^more knpwledgeable about 
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TABLE 8-7 

HOW MUCH PROJECT HELPED INDIAN STUDENTS IN THREE 
CULTURALLY RELATED AREAS AS REPORTED BY PROJECT STAFF 
(Weighted ,N=1588)* 



Culturally Related Areas 


A Great 

Deal Moderately 


Not at Did Nat 
Little All Answer 


Increased student knowledge 
of Indian culture and history 


44X 39X 


1QX 5% 


Improved student Indian 
language skills 


8 , 9 


- 21 49 14 


Improved student Indian 
crafts and related skills 


\ 51 * 30 


10 3 6 


i 

*The total number of respondents was 268 #rom 74 projects. The data were 
weighted to make, the findings statistically representative of all projects. 


their culture, heritage, histo 


ry s etc. (31X), students 


learned arts and crafts 



and learned the uses and the meaning related to the things they make and do 
(302), students have developed pride In themselves (27%), and students have nfade 

cultural presentations^ demonstrations, and displays for other groups (19%). 

c . 

Of the parent committee members surveyed, 83 percent indicated that the local 
cultural program had helped Indian students. 1 Moreover, 78 percent credited 
specific skills or gains, most frequently: students have learned a&out their own 
culture and history, or about those of oe^er Indians (53%), students have 
developed more pride in themselves and their culture (27%), students have learned' 
more ajbout Indian arts and crafts (25%). 

Overall, a majority of all souro^pFeported thit the cultural component* of the. 
Part A projects had had a significant positive impact on Indian students: over 
two-thirds of those questioned fndlcated it had increased students' appreciation 
^o f I n d i a n culture_afLdw4yuo^l 1f e t inc r eased pride and respect in Indian culturg^ 
and improved Indian students 1 academic performance. 
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Impacts of the Cultural Program as Reported by Indian Students 

—Sixty-seven percent, or 8,459, of all the Indian and Native- student s^surveyed in 
the spring of 1982 attended school districts with Part A projects operating 
cultural components* The spring Student Survey Questionnaire contained two parts 
with items bearing on the local cultural program. The first of these asked 
students to' rate the importance of a series of cultural topics; it represents an 
assessment of student Interest in these cultural topics and activities and was 
discussed earlier. 

A second set of questions asked students how much they had learned about a number 
of cultural topics, Only students involved in the local Part A cultural programs - 
completed Ithls part. The results for elementary students?, presented In Table 
8-8, show that two-thirds or more students felt that they had learned some to a 
great deal in each of the fifteen topic areas : 1 isted. Indeed, the overall mean 
rating for elementary students was 3.5 on a scale of 1 to 5. While a majority of 
secondary students felt they had learned some to a great- deal about the sixteen 
topic areas they were asked to rate (see Table 8-9), they generally rated their 
learning lower with an overall mean of 2.9, although still indicating they 1 
learned something about these topic areas, As such* a majority of all students 
In cultural programs felt they had learned some about a wide variety of topics 
concerning Indian history, culture, and heritage with elementary students 
Indicating more often than secondary students that they had learned a great deal. 

Students were asked another set of questions to determine how much the Part A 
staffs anb project activities had helped them. Again, only students involved in 
projects completed this part of the questionnaire. As indicated In Table 8-10, 
the scores tended to be at the high -end of the scale. Also scored were student 
ratings of Indian events (3.2/3.1), visits to Indian historical places (3.2/3.0) 
and Indian tribal games, etc., (3.2/3.0*) and these scores were used in 
tabulating overall mean scores by project setting as depicted in Table 8-11. 

These scores indicate that students felt that project staffs and activities had 
helped them more than some, the midpoint of the scale. Indeed, the overall mean 

- ' - - ^ i .-" _ _- - - _- _ _ _ ._ _ - i __ - - 

scores at the elementary level were generally closer to a 4 rating. On this 
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TABLE 8-8 



HOW MUCH ELEMENTARY STUDENTS IN GRADES 4-6 
LEARNED IN JHE CULTURAL PROGRAMS 
(N=--2S46) 



Cultural Topics 


Learnid a 
Great Deal , 


. . , .Some. ■ 


Did Not 
. . Learn Anythinq 


Mean* 




1 * Indian history 


4M 




29% 


7% 


11* 


3.7 




2* Indian arts and 
crafts 


56 


14 


21 


4 


6 


4.1 




3, Indian people of 
today 


34 


15 


30 


9 

8 


13 


3.5 




4. Indian stories 


39 ' 


IS 


29 


1 


10 


3.7 




5. Indian people of 
the past 


37 


14 


30 


8 


12 


3.6 




6, Indian music 


34 ■ 


11 


28 


* 9 


18 


3.3 




7. Indian dances 


.38 


12 


27 


8 


16 


3.5 




8, Uses of animals, 
fish an* birds 


36 . 


1 A 

14 




Q 

o 


ID 


3.5 


* ..{ 


9. Indian roods - 




14 


28 


7 


13 


3 fi 

w » w 




10. Uses of plants 


25 


12 


32 


9 


' 22 


3.1 


. - 


11. Indian language 


■33 


11 


27 


7 


13 


3.3 




12. Indian clothing and 
Its decoration 


40 


14 


29 


6 


12 


3.6 




13- The Indian family - 


* 41 


13 


31 


6 


10 


3.7 




14* The giving of names 
and their importance 


30 


16 


34 


8 


' 12 


3.4 , 


•'■'£.^§ 


15. How Indfan children 
i were' educated 


33 


17 


29 


8 


13 


3.5 














OVERALL MEAN 


3.5 




*The sai.Te response format was used for these 15 items. A five-point Likert 
scale from V * Did not learn anything to 5 = Learned a great deal. . 
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^ \ TABLE 8-9 _ 

HQ^ MUCH SECONDARY STUDENTS - IN GRADES 7-12 

LEARNED IN THE CULTURAL PROGRAMS 

(N^283Q) 



Learned a : I ' * Did Not 



Cultural Topics Great Deal * * . 9 . Some * . . . Learn Anything Mean* 

1, Indian history / 17% 17% 39% 12% 15% 3,1 

2, Indian arts & crafts 

3* Indian people of 
today 

4. Indian stories 

5. Indian people of the 
past 

/ 

6. Indian music & dance 

7* Special ceremonies 

8* Use of animatlSt 
fish, and b/?rds 

9. N,Prepar§tioh and customs 

relating to food 

10. Indian humor 

11. Indian language 

12* Indian contributions 
to the development 
of America 

13. Indian treaties 

14. Indian values, and 
beliefs / 

15. Issues facing Indians 
today 

16. Use of plants as 
food and medicine 

-^OVER AL L MEAN ^ Z A 



33 


20 


■ 26 




9 


n 




3.6 


15 


18 


40 




12 


14 


V 


3.1 


17 


16 


31 




15 


21 




2.9 


22 


18 


33 




12 


16 




3.2 


1 o 


1 □ 






1 *T 






fe • 3 


13 


. 14 


29 




17 


27 




2.7 


14 


IS ' 


31 




15 


26 




2.8 


14 


17 


33 


• 


16 


20 

fe W 




2.9 


10 


13 


29 




18 


29 




2.6 


13 


12 


26 




18 


31 




2.6 


12 


18 


36 




17 


17 




2.9 


n 


16 


* 35 




17 


22 




2.8 


16 


19 


35 




14 


16 




3.0 


16 


19 


35 


J 


13 


16 




3.1 


12 


14 


27 


f 


17 


29 - 




2.6 



±The same response format was usM.for these sixteen Items: A five-point Likert 
scale frota 1 * Old not learn anything to 5 * Learned a great deal. : 
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TABLE 8-10 

RATINGS OF HOW MUCH PROJECT STAFF AMD ACTIVITIES HELPED 
STUDENTS IN SELECTED AREAS BY GRADE LEVEL • 
(Elementary Students, N=2570)* 
(Secondary Students, N«2885)* 



Extant To Which the 

Part A Projects Helped a 

Helped Students to: great deal 




* • Some • . 


• ■ ■ 


Did not 
help at all 


Mean 


1 . Do and study things 
Interesting to them 




• 


* 








Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 


44X 
19 


15% 

23 


31* 
40 


4* 

12 


6% 

7 


3,8 
3.4 


2, Enjoy attending 
school 










J 




I3f *r— Q 

Grades 7-12 


ay 
21 


14 . 
22 


32 
38 


s 
n 


• '° 


3.7 
3.4 


3. Enjoy talking about 
what they have 
learned with their 
parents or others 
at home 








> 






Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 


* 39 
18 


14 ■ 

20 


31 
37 


7 

13 


9 

.12 


3.7 
3.2 


4. Feel that school 
teaches things 
important to 
Indians like * 
themselves 














Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 


35 
' 16 . 


17 
19 


34 
40 

* 


7 
14 


8 

n 


3.6 
3.2 


♦Student data were not weighted; 
of students from whom data were 


thus, the reported Ns are 
collected. 


actual numbers 
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i 
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W \ TABLE 8-10 (Cont.) 



Extant To Which the 

Part A Projects Helped a 

Helped Students to^ great deal 


• • ■ * ■ 


Some . 




Did 
. help 


not 
at ill 


Mean 


5. Know about the kinds 
of jobs that Indians 
do today * * 










) 

L 






Grades 4*6 
Grades 7-12 


33X 
17 


15% 
19 


: 32% 
39 


8% 
13 




13% 
12 


3.5 

3.2 


6, See Indian adults 
do^ng important jobs 












* 




Grades 4-6 
Grades 7*12 


40 
21 


16 

27 ^ 


•• 27 
35 ' 


7 
11 




10 
12 


.3.7 
" 3.3 



TABLE 8-11 

MEAN SCORES REGARDING THE HELPFULNESS TO STUDENTS 
OF THE CULTURAL PROGRAM BY . PROJECT SETTING 





Overall Mean For 


Overal 1 Mean For 




Elementary Students 


Secondary Students 


Setting 


{N^2S70)* 


(N*28S5)* 


On/near reservation 


3.63 


3.30 


Rural 


3.37 


3.12 


Urban 


3.55 , 


2.96 


Metropolitan 


r 3.55 


3.20 


♦Student data were not weighted; thus, the reported Ns 


are actual numbers 


of students from whom data w 


ere collected. 
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scale, the high school students 1 overall mean scores were a' bit higher than their 
ratings of what they learned (Table 8-8), Since the high school student ratings 
tended to cluster around the midpoint (3) of the scale, this greater selection of 
higher ratings suggests they felt the projects had" had a positive effect on them. 

In summary, the students generally rated the projects 1 cultural efforts ~ 
positively, with at least a majority Indicating they had either learned some or 
been helped some. High school ratings, while lower than eTementary school 
ratings, were also positive, Furthermore,' Indian arts and crafts, the area most 
often expjpssed as a need by the Indian community, was, the .most positively -rated 
activity," Since It was also the most frequent project activity, there appears to 
be substantial consensus on its merit as an area of positive^ earning. 

Summary „ 

Nearly two-thirds (64%) of the Part A projects had a cultural program, and the 
proportion of cultural programs increased with project distance from 
reservations. *Th i s appears to reflect a, project effort to compensate for 
distance from the reservations throOgh greater emphasis on culture. The primary 
goals of cultural programs were to increase cultural awareness, to develop and 
improve" student self-esteem as Indians, to increase students-' value and respect - 
for Indian cultural heritage, and to pass en the tribal culture- Most (over - 
three-fourths) tribal leaders and members experienced strong Support for cultural 
programs, and specific Instruction regarding Indian history and heritage enjoyed 
broad support among most (two thirds or more) schdol administrators and leaders* 

Typical cultural programs provided instruction for 2*5 hours per week for 28 
weeks of the school year* Nearly all (96%) cultural projects served students 
from more than one tribe, and almost all (92%) taught single and multttribal 
topics. Virtually all used local, Indian people In their cultural programs as 
instructors and advisors, The cultural program was considered part of the 
overall school program In over Half (57%) of the school districts with such 
programs, but 1n over one-third (43%) it was not. This later group was comprised 
primarily of larger projects with lower densities of Indian children, making 
Integration into the overall school program somewhat difficult. 

2B0 ' 
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Neary all cultural programs provided instruction in creative arts and crafts 
(98%), comparative cultural studies (94%), Indian cultural heritage (93%) , ^and 
Indian heritage (89%), Nearly all (82%) offered special events, and most 
provided instruction in tribal history (82%) and tribal government (71%). Only a 
minority (40%) provided instruction in Indian languages, A majority of projects 
provided formal instruction In each of these areas except Indian languages* 
Project staffs were used by a majority of projects to provide instruction; 
however, a large proportion of projects also used members of the local Indian 
community as instructors, especially in creative arts and crafts and in 
instruction of Indian cultural heritage and comparative cultural studies. Indian 
history, creative arts and crafts* and comparative cultural studies were. the 
areas most frequently taught. 

Most (77%) projects offered the cultural program during the school day using 
school facilities, although an almost equal percentage (74%) also offered after 
school programs* Most also indicated they had sufficient materials to carry out 
their efforts, 

In nearly half (47%) of the school districts with Part A-supported cultural 
- programs, special cultural courses, topics, or activities started by the Part A 
project had been adopted as part of the regular school program* In 44 percent of 
the school districts, school curricula revisions, such as the addition of Indian, 

• history classes, more time devoted to Indian history, §nd more arts and crafts/ 
classes, had, occurred as a result of the cultural programs , Nearly half (46%). of 

* the teachers reported making changes in their curricula to better reflect Indian 
history and cultural heritage, 

the most frequently expressed needs of students, parents, leaders, «nd staffs 
were Indian history and arts and crafts, They were also the most frequently 
taught subjects and the subjects where students indicated they had learned the 
most. Two-thirds or more of school administrators, project staff members, Indian 
community/tribal leaders, and parent committee members felt cultural programs had 
been successful or had increased Indian students 1 knowledge and appreciation of 
their culture and way of life, increased their pride and respect for culture, and 
helped students improver their, academic performance. This view was shared by the 
students, as a majority rated the projects' cultural efforts positively, 

26 1 
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indicatlng they had learned some or had been helped some in specific areas* 
Again, the highest rated area was arts and crafts* However, in all areas, the 
elementary students 1 ratings were higher than those of high school students* 

The weight of these data suggests that the cultural program is responding to the 
needs and desires expressed by he Indian community. It appears that the 
cultural program, in addition >o assisting students in a variety of ways, is 
generally responsive to the Indian community. 
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" CHAPTER 9; * STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL, THEMSELVES, 

AND THE INDIAN CULTURE 

This chapter focuses on student attitudes toward school, themselves, and Indian 
culture, As earlier discussed, 54 percent of the Part A projects directors cited 
developing positive student self-concepts as either a primary or secondary 
objective of their project, and 92 percent Indicated Increasing student pride In 
their own ethnic heritage was an objective of their project* Indeed, these were 
the primary or secondary project objectives cited most frequently by project 
directors, (see Table 5-5) . 

To Investigate both appropriateness of these objectives and impacts of the Part A 
Program may have had in these areas, data were gathered from a large sample 
(9,920/ Of Indian students in the fall and spring of the 1981-82 school year, . 
The results of various analyses of thbse data are presented in this chapter, 
following a brief background discussion of prior studies relating to the 
self-concept of '.Indian students and the relationship between attitudes and 
performance in school , ^ 

2 

Studies Relating, to the Self^Concepts of Indian Students 

In the past 30 years, self-concept theory and measurement have received 
considerable attention (witness the extensive- literature reviews of Wylle, 1961, 
andGecas, 1963)- Not surprisingly, several authors have conducted studies 
dealing with the * self ^concept in relation to Indian students. These studies have 
focused on a variety of areas and used several measurement, approaches. As a 
result, their findings are not always comparable or, consistent. Some of these 
problems can be attributed to the fact t^at there is no consensus on how 



I iThis ctiapter is structured differently from others in the report. It was felt 
that the whole area of attitude measurement - why and how the study did it - 
was far too complex and important to be only briefly summarized- Thus, the 
opening sections of the chapter deal with these questions at some length before 
the data are presented and analyzed . 

2 Adapted from Goldsamt and Hlpps (1980). 
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self-concept as a contract should be defined* Some writers have attempted to 
distinguish terms such as self-concept, self-esteem, and self-acceptance- But 
these terms*, as Wylle (1961) noted, are "so intertwined and overlapping in the 
literature" that it is not meaningful to distinguish among them. 

Several past studies have considered how the seTf-concepts of Indian students 
compare to those of students from other backgrounds , These comparisons have been 
made in two ways. First, some studies have tested students from both Indian and 
other cultural backgrounds and compared the results (Abdel-Mawgood & Hatch, 1973; 
Havlghurst, 1970; Howell* 1978; Heaps & Morrill* 1979; Martin* 1978; Wlthycombe, 
1970; Martig and DeBlassie* 1973)* The second approach has involved comparing 
the mean scores from Indian children on some standardized measure with the 
measure's norms (Senior, 1973; Gardner, 1972; Corrlgan* 1970; Lefley, 1975), 

Overall; the results from these studies of the Self-concepts of Indian children / 
provide only mixed support for the proposition that Indian students differ from 
other students. In some studies* the Indian students were found to have less 
favorable self-concepts than either the white students also involved in the study 
or the norms established for the self -concept/self -esteem measure being used' 
(Abdel-Mawgood S Hatch, 1973; Corrigah, 1970; Gardner* 1?72; Senior, 1973) - 
Other researchers* however* have found little evidence that Indian students have 
more negative self-concepts than other students. 

In a study of Paiute and white elementary students* Withycombe (1970) found race 
was unrelated to student scores of self-concept and social status. Havlghurst 
(1970)* in the National Study of American Indian Education, noted that Indians 
have about the same level of self-regard as non-Indians at 1 the same socioeconomic 
level . This finding is consistent with data from the later Abdel-Mawgood and 
.Hatch" 1973 study, which reported that family income and self-concept were 
strongly correlated. 

Heaps and Morrill (1979) report results that are typical of a third group of 1 i 
studies* The results provide evidence that* .for some students or In some 'areas 
of self-perception* no differences exist between white and Indian students, while : 
such differences exist in* other areas. Using the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, i; 
Heaps and Morrill found no significant differences between Navajo and white high ^ 
school students on overall self -esteem- Likewise* these students did not differ j 
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on five subscales relating to perceptions of their own behaviors: 
self-satisfaction, personal worth, value as a family member, and physical self, 
At the same time, .though, Indians were significantly below whites on scales 
addressing their personal identities, moral-ethical selves, and Social selves. 
They were $1so more defensive In social settings. 

In an extensive review of the literature on Indian self-image, Trimble (1983) 
concluded that M most of the research [found] that American Indian populations had 
negative self-images or personality structures and that [the] situation would not 
change in the future" (p. 9), However, Trimble also found studies claiming that 
certain sampled Indian youth perceived themselves no' differently than did any 
other population of American youth* Some Indian youth did perceive themselves 
negatively* as some studies had claimed,* but to no greater extent than one would 
expect to find in any population* 

- 

To gain further Insight into the apparent discrepancies in the literature on 
self-image of Indians, Trimble surveyed some 700 American Indians from five 
separate communities. He concluded that "the results of the self-perception 
portion of the survey show that the average American Indian does not think 
negatively about him or herself* Contrary to popular opinion and to the findings 
of many researchers, the American Indian self-Image is moderately positive [and] 
suggest that [they] perceive themselves as no less worthy than does any other 
group in the United States 11 (p- 25). : 

*t?4 ' - 

' " *• 

Some studies have also found that the relationship between race and self -concept 
Is a function of a student"s age or grade level* However, these same patterns 
are inconsistent across studies* Martin (1978) reported self-esteem data from 
Indian and white students in Oklahoma* Using the Coopersmith Self -Esteem Scale, 
he found no differences in self-esteem among fourth graders in his samples* 
However, at the eighth and twelfth grade levels, Indian students scored 
significantly below whites on self-esteem. 1 

The interaction of race and grade/age in relationship to self-esteem that Martin 
reported is consistent with data from other studies which have shown that Indian 
students In earlier grades have more positive views of stiff than their older 
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Indian Student Self-Concept and Education 

For the past few decades, educators and befravloral scientists alike have presumed 
a linkage between educational success and achievement, and self -percept ion* j 
However, not all of the data obtained support the assumed relationship. 
Representing one position, Purkey (1970) maintains that the "body of contemporary 
research points' insistently to the relationship between self-esteem and academic 
achievement, [and] the self-concept can no longer be Ignored by parents and 
teachers" (pp. 5-6), At the other end of the issue, sociologist Morris Rosenberg 
(1979) argues that "how well one does In an academic area has more to do with 
what he feels his ability Is In that subject area as opposed to how he feels 
about his overall self 15 (p. 7), Echoing the same position. Flits (1972) adds 
"when the target population scores low on both self-concept and achievement > 
measures it is tempting to Infer a relationship between the two, but such 
inferences are dangerous and unwarranted* Many other "factors . may affect the 
self-concept, achievement or both" (p* 25) . 

In pointing out the rationale fgr and value of the Indian Education Act of 1972, 
researchers* congressional representatives, and certain resource persons 
emphasized the importance of the relationship between self-image and educational 
achelvement among Indian youth. The rationale was not without substance, Many 
people from surveyed Indian communities provided testimony to the effect that 
Indian youth did not perceive themselves positively* However, these points of 
view are not fully supported by the literature, as mentioned earlier, 

In spite of the presence of more positively oriented research findings, many 
local school districts have maintained that Indian education programs needed to 
focus on improving the apparent negative self -percept ions of Indian children* 
Furthermore, many school administrations have continued to claim that improving 
self-image Is a goal closely related to that of increasing school performance. 
In fact, poor student attitudes toward school, toward themselves, and toward 
their native' cultures are frequently cited as causes for low educational 
attainment of Indian students, their high rate of school dropout, and their low 
college enrollment and graduation rates, These poor attitudes, in turn, are 
usually seen as the result of deficiencies in the ways the nation's school 
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Because of the presumed association between poor student attitudes and low 
attainment, and between poor attitudes and the school system, a majority of Part 
A projects provide activities or services which have as their goal the 
^improvement of these student attitudes* However, since attitudes tend to be 
formed on the basis of a variety of different factors, most Part A projects 
address this problem through a number' of different activities and services. * In 
the present study, 94 percent of all projects responding had either a primary or 
secondary objective associated with Improvement of Indian students' 
self-concept, This was also one of the two most frequently mentioned primary 
goals of cultural Instruction among the 64 percent of projects with a cultural 
instruction component. In addition, 92 percent of all projects surveyed were 
striving to improve students' pride in their ethnic heritage, 5 86 percent Indian 
students 1 knowledge and awareness of their history and culture, 86 percent 
students' attitude toward school, and 40 percent students' knowledge and use of 
Indian/Native languages. Projects frequently cited the Improvement of student 
attitudes as an objective of their cultural activities, their guidance/career 
counseling services, 4 their home-school liaison activities, and, in some cases* 
their academic/tutorial services. 

In view of the Importance attributed to and effort expended on the Improvement of 
student attitudes by local projects, the present study gave particular attention 
to the suitability of assessing these attitudes and changes therein. Often, 
project activities directed toward these outcomes are quite intensive, although 
others *are diffuse or indirect,^ In some projects, the effects of previous 
years 1 efforts may have been great enough to minimize the chances of successfully 
measuring shifts or additional project effects within the single year of this 
study- Then, toe, attitudes are considered extremely difficult to change over a 

relatively short time frame such as a si ngle s chool year (Aron son, 1972, c 1ted__io 

Severy, 1974), Overall, however, the stated objectives and the nature of the 
activities in many projects made it quite proper to assess the level of student 
attitudes, whether their attitudes had improved during the school year, and 
whether they were associated with project exposure, * 



^Examples of such activities include: providing classes, field trips, or group 
presentations in the area of Indian culture and history; providing role models _ 
through special teachers, tutors, or other Indian staff; and providing Intensive 
counseling In academic and vocational areas.gg^ 
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Overview 



This chapter Summarizes the findings obtained from measuring Indian student 
attitudes. Specifically, data were collected from over 12,000 American Indian 
and Alaska Native students in the fourth through twelfth grades in the fall or 
spring of the 1981-82 school year. As such, it represents the largest study of 
Indian^ student attitudes to date* being much more comprehensive than the National 
Study of American Indian Education which was based on 2,422 students and other 
data sources (Havighurst, 1970). The data for the present study were analyzed- 
for each period separately, and then across time periods and dimensions* The 
items and scales were administered twice to determine if students 1 mean attitude 
scale ratings shifted over the school year, and were asociated with participation 
in project activities. Table 9-1 Indicates the number of students who supplied 
attltudinal information in the fall and/or spring. 



TABLE 9* 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS SUPPLYING ATTITUDINAL 


*1 

INFORMATION 


r 

BY pPE AND 


GRADE RANGE 


Type of Information 


Number of Students 

by Grade* Range 
4-6 7-12. 


Total s 


Student questionnaires - fall 


5 S 328 


8,149 


13,477 


Student questionnaires * spring 


5,173 


7,366 


12,539 


Both fall and spring 


4,255 


5,665 


9,920 










Attitude Scale Development Activities 









The development of the attitude scales began with the preparation of a literature 
review on the instrument selection, measurement, and conceptual issues involved 
in assessing Indian students' self-concept (Goldsamt and Hipps, 1980). Attitude 
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scale items wire then selected or adapted to fit specific relevant dimensions of 
interest* These attitudinal dimensions included: self-esteem, attitude toward 
school* academic self-concept* and ethnic pride and identification, 'The source 
of relevant and sound items was an Issue in that the conflicting findings on 
Indian student self-regard may have been due to the heterogeneous nature of Vesi 
studies* which represent differing tribes having differing cultural values and 
behavioral norms, 

>^t was thus extremely important to consider the appropriateness of any test 
instrument* Several Instruments have been used with Indian students to measure 
thei of self-regard; of these* the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale and 

Coop* j.jitrt Self ^Esteem Inventory have been most widely used* However, as 
"sever a 1 writers have noted, " standard 1 zed M measures such a$ the Coopersmlth and 
the .Mers-Harris Scale were validated and normed with non-Indian populations. 
Hence their underlying assumptions Vbout the components of self-esteem or 
self-concept may not bfe valid for Indian students* 

Cress (1974) tested Oglala Sioux adolescents to validate the use of the 
Coopersmlth SellF-Esteem Inventory based on obtained relationships between 
self-esteem scores: behavioral estimates of self-esteem, peer popularity* and 
academic achievement. However* the predicted relationships were not obtained, 

s 

suggesting that the measure did not provide a valid Indicator of self-esteem 
among adolescents from this Indian group. According to Cress, the Self-Esteem 
Inventory Is based on white* middle-class values (competition* achievement, 
material prosperity, peer popularity, and academic success)* not shared by the 
Sioux culture* which emphasises bravery* generosity, and individual autonomy* 
Such value conflicts were also noted by Lefley (1975)* tfho used the Coopersmlth 
Behavior Rating Form in her study of "Miccosukee children and found— that the 
Form's indicators of low self-esteem are approved behaviors in Miccosukee culture 

Although these issues have been raised most directly In relationship tcr 
Coopersmlth* s Inventory of self-esteem^they are applicable to other measures of 
self-regard* since a number of self-theorists have given little Attention to how 
cultural values influence self-concept, or how varying cultural ndrms affect 
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self-concept, Indeed, the Cress (1974) and Lef ley (1975) studies discussed above 
suggest that Anglo and Indian cultures vary In their perceptions of positive 
self-regard. 

Items concerning the academic self-concept domain used In the study were selected 
with great care. They cane from Abdel-Mawgood and Hatch (1972) and reflected the 
work of Brookover, Measures of global self-esteem came from the widely used work 
of Morris Rosenberg (Rosenberg and Simmons* 1972; Rosenberg, 1965), Other 
attitude toward school and self-concept items came from a highly modified version 
of the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, adapted from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Edijcation's educational quality assessment battery (1980; Kohr, 

1982), and the.se If -perception scales prepared by Trimble (Trimble* 1977; 1983). 

Core study staff, together with a resource team, also prepared items to tap 
specific topics such as cultural identification and pride. 

In addition to identifying items that measured specific dimensions or topic 
areas, the research team was also concerned with the cultural relevance of the 
Items and ^age-grade levels of the respondents. Thus* after the items were 
Identified, they were extensively reviewed for ambiguity, acquiescence, social 
desirability, response format, appropriateness of age "level, and cultural 
relevance, Although the study team recognized the* broad cultural differences 
existing among Indians and attempted to design scales which would minimize 
cultural bias as much as possible, sources of error imposed by semantics,, and 
cultural differences may /still have been present, v / 

Dur.in^ this development process, the Items "were reviewed by over 20 Indian 
educ ator s* representing many tribes in various parts of HKe U,S, , and including 



professors, local project directors, and teachers, Also solicited, and used 
throughout the development of the instrument and student data collection 
procedures were the comments and suggestions of the members of the study 
Technical Advisory Panel* After refining, rewording, and eliminating dimensions 
and items, the scales were pretested on a small sample of elementary and 
secondary school ^Indian/Native students. Item analyses v*ere performed to 
determine the response alternative distributional characteristics of items, scale, 
internal consistency reli Abilities, correlations among Items and scales, and the 
factorial structure of dimensions and Items. 270 
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TABLE 9-2 

NUMBER OF ITEMS USED TO MEASURE ATTITUDINAL DIMENSIONS INCLUDED IN THE 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE FALL AND SPRING VERSIONS (GRADES 4-6 AND 7-12) 



Dimension Measured 
(no order intended) 


Number of Itmes in 
the Grades 4-6 Form 


Number of 
the Grades 


Items 
7-12 


in 
Form 


1, Attitude toward school 




9 




9 




2, Value of education 




3 




i 




3. Academic self-concept 




4 




5 




4, Global self-esteem 




6 




8 




5* Self -derogation 




2 





2 


6, Self-esteem 




4 




6 


7, School fairness 






- 


2 


8, Indian/Alask* Native 
Identification with 
ethnic heritage* 




. 7 




10 


9, Indian student preference 
for Instructional settings 


** 


' S 




8 / 


TOT^LSj 9 Dimensions 




40 items 




57 items 

/ 


*A shorter version of this composite 
questionnaires, 


index appeared in 


fall student 




**Not included In fall student 


questionnaires. 






~ — - * -~ ~" 











The final dimensions which were retai ned are presented in Table 9-2. For each 
dimensrfen* composite scores were formed by adding Individual Item responses and 
dividing by the number of valid responses; the same items were used in both the 
fall and /spring versions- 



Two student questionnaires were developed with these dimensions, The grades 4*6 
form Is a scaled-down and adap£ed-when-necessary version of the grades 7-12 
form* It measures the same subdimensions, and contains many of the same items, 
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to permit cross-s^tion trend comparisons of patterns of shift in these 
dimensions across upper elementary (4-6)* middle (7-9) and high school (10-12) 
grade ranges. 

To confirm the quality of the items and how well they measured the desired 
dimensions* the Internal consistency reliabilities and factorial structure of 
each dimension were separately examined for the fall and spring data bases. By 
doing so, four items in each student questionnaire (grades 4-6 and 7-12) were 
excluded from further use, since they had Inadequate psychometric properties. 
They either did not vary sufficiently or highly correlated with stronger 
indicators of particular dimensions* 

Multivariate Analyses of the Student Questionnaire Items 

In order to test further the scales which were developed* correlational and 
factor analyses were carried out* The results of these analyses, together with 
basic statistics that describe the characteristics of the scales, are presented 



below. I 

5 r 

(a) Item factor analytic results 

Item factor analyses were performed for both the fall and spring data sets 
for both grade ranges, Items from the spring versions of the elementary 
and secondary questionnaires were included In a factor analysis designed 
to produce a factor matrix with maximum general liability* Principal 
components factoring followed by an orthogonal (varlmax) rotation produced 
the final factor matrix. Only the results from the spring data set are 
reported here, because they are comparable, to those found for the fall 
data and they include cultural Identification items not included In the 
fall version of the questionnaire. 

The elementary grade range questionnaire items produced six distinct 
factors thaVare described below: * 

» Attitude toward school : consisted of variables depicting some positive 
— -orterrtation -to ^schooT^— schooJ— activities,-and_ teacher caring ,__ _ __ 
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• Academic self-concept: Included orientations of school-related 
performances and self-appraisal , 

• Value of education s consisted of items that speak generally to the 
importance of education and learning, 

• Self-esteem : consisted of personal assessments where respondents 
expressed opinions about themselves in reference to others, 

• Se 1 f -deroMt 1 on : consisted of variables having to do with some negative 
self-attribution. - - 

• Cultural pride : consisted of items tapping some aspect of the Indian 
- culture and pride about one ! s tribe, 

The items that loaded on the six factors were quite consistent with the 
dimensions Identified and established during the development of the* 
questionnaire, In this vein, then, the factor analytic results verified 
and confirmed the decisions made concerning what Items and scales to 
retain, and thereby established confidence in the scale reliabilities* ^ 

The spring version of the questionnaire contained a separate set of t 
culturally related items. Initially, ft was, thought that these items 
would provide information concerning their perceived importance to 
respondents partlcipmtlng In local programs,' However, a more detailed 
Inspection led to the conclusion that they might form separate dimensions 
of their own and might also be correlated with other related items not 
originally included irujyjjp scale, 

f i 'J . - ' ■ . 

These items, together with other items measuring cultural pride, wer& 
analyzed by factor analytic methods, Three, factor patterns were 
produced. S^ven formed the dominant first factor and clustered around a 
theme dealing with Identification and ethnic heritage, .Five Items loaded 
on an instructional dimension, Two other Items formed a relatively weak 
third factor that emphasized an ethnic integration-segregation domain , " . 
The third was dropped from further consideration' due to Its measurement * 
weakness, but the other two were added to the original six so that the 
elementary age group items tap a total of eight fundamental dimensions, 

A factor analysis of the secondary grade range items yielded seven factors: 

' - . 273 ■ ~ 
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# Attitude toward school : contained items that appear to emphasize 
L^acner Denaviors, school activities, and a positive orientation 
toward school. The structure of this factor closely resembles the 
first factor in the elfmentary group data set* 

t Cultural pride : consisted of Items that emphasize pride in tribal 
affiliation, learning abojjt Indians and one's tribe* and 'the 
Importance with which one's tribe is held* ^ 4 

t Self-esteem : contained an orientation towards doing things well* 
_ _ . self^satisfact i on and _po s_i_t ive at t i tudes , . and__ havi ng_good qua 1 ities.. 



It resembles the fourth factor of the elementary group factor analysis, 

• Value of education : contained items that emphasize Interest 1 In 
classes and learning, doing well* staying in school* and the 
difference school makes in one's life. The factor resembles the four- 
item factor with the uame theme in the elementary group data set. 

§ Academic self -concept * composed of Items tapping som6 aspect of one's 
performance In school. 

• School fairness : appeared to tap a school rules and school climate * 
dimension. 

• Self-derogjat ion : composed of wanting more respect and feelings of 
uselessness. In content* it resembles the Fifth factor in the 
elementary group data set.- 

Consistent with the conclusions drayn for the elementary group factor* ■ 
dimensions, the secondary group Items alss appear to follow the patterns 
identified and developed during the questionnaire development phase of the, 
project. The factorial structures of the items lend credibility to the 
domain Identified for assessment, and," therefore* substantiate the „ 
internal consistency and homogeneity of the Items used. as scales. 

Based on the results yielded by the factor analyses, it was dbcided to 
form separate scales and use them in subsequent ^analyses ^ The nature df 
each scale for each age group appears to meet minima^ criteria for scale 
construction. The factor loading for each Item and scale exceed .30, and 
the Intereorrel at ions between scales were low onough to suggest a minimum 
of overap between constructs measured by these scales* (See Tables 9-3 
and 9*4 for these Intercorrel at ions. ) , ' 

An analysis of other cultural identification items was also performed on • 
^he^jjradt -7-12 group^data -s %%~ The artaiys 1^yielded=three-di st-inct— ~ 
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factors, the third quite weak, and closely resembled those factors 
produced from comparable items In the elementary group. The two factors 
which were retained are: 

# Identification with ethnic heritage ; items load highest on this 
factor reflecting history of tribe and culture* learning about 
language and Indians, going to school with other Indians, and pride in 
tribal affiliation, 

* Instruction : items leading highest on this factor deal with school 
activities In which Indians participate* including the kind of 

. cfas sroom ind teachers used for instruction. 

As indicated above* merging the two-types (self and cultural) of factor 
analyses yielded nine distinct factors appearing in fall ind spring 
Instruments, The strength of the loadings on each of the factors led 
investigators to form separate scales based exclusively on the distinct 
patterns, ^ 



(b) Composite Scale Results 

Items on each scale were then subjected to conventional analyses* Tables 
9-3 and 9-4 present the 1 ntercorre 1 at i on s of the attitude scales for the 
fall elementary and secondary group data sets, respectively. The fall 
time period was used to obtain "pufer 11 (or less potentially affected by 
program participation) estimates of the i ntercorre 1 at ion between 
dimensions or composite scale scores. While the correlations between 
certain scales are moderately positive* most of the scales appear to be 
somewhat distinctive. That is* the intercorrelations are sufficiently low 
at each grade range. Somewhat different types of dimensions seem to exist 
and do not warrant* fo** example, pooling two or jnore scale scores to form 
some "composite" dimension, 

1 1 * # 
Table 9-5 presents the intercorrelations of the fall composite with the 
correspond mg spring score for those students who were administered both 
Instruments, Standardized item alpha internal consistency reliabil ities 
arte also contained in Table 9*5 for the same dimensions so that two types 
of reliability estimates can be made for each scale. That Is* the 
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TABLE 9-3 

INTERCORRELATIONS* OF FALL ATTITUDE SCALES: GRADES 4-6 (N=4886) b 





Dimension 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 . 


Attitude toward (l.OO) 
school 














2, 


Value of education .38 


(1,00) 












3. 


Academic self-concept .45 


.24 


(1,00) 










4. 


Global self-?esteem c .29 


,20 


.40 


(1.00) 








5. 


Self-derogat1on c ,09 


,05 


.18 


.59 


(1.00) 






6, 


Self-esteem .31 


.22 


.39 


,91 


,20 


(1.00) 




7. 


Cultural pride^ .13 


.06 


.09 


.11 


.01 


.13 ( 


1,00) 



a Correlations greater than .02 are statistically significant at p< -01 with 
an N of 5000, 

b Intercorrelations are based on students who had scores on all dimensions, so 
that relationships could be more readily compared* 

Correlations between global self-esteem* and self-derogation and self-esteem 
scales are high, because self-derogation and self-esteem are subscales of 
the global scale and contain the same Items* The direction of negatively 
worded items, such as self -derogation items, has been reversed for scaling 
purposes; hencfe the positive correl atio<i of polar concepts, 

Represents the initially conceptualized dimension and corresponding items* 

Note: the value of (1*00) along the diagonal represents a correlation of a 
scale score with Itself* 
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TABLE 9-4 





INTERCORRELATIONS* OF 


FALL ATTITUDE SCALES: 


GRADES 


7-12 (N^7547) 






Dimension 


„1 


2 3 


4 


5 ■ 


6 7 


8 


1 

X * 


Attitude toward 
school 


(1,00) 












2, 


Value of education 


.58 


(1.00) 








* 


3. 


Academic self -concept 


.28 


.38 (1.00) 










4, 


School fairness 


.29 


.33 .17 


(1.00) 








5. 


Global self-esteem 0 


.24 


.29 .47 


.19 


(1.00) 






6. 


Sel f -derogation* 3 


-.07 


-.03 ,04 


.10 


.49. 


(1.00) 




7. 


Self-esteemb 


.31 


.38 • .32 


.17 


.90 


.08 (1.00) 




8, 


Cultural pride c 


.08 


.15 .07 • 


-.07 


.07 


-.16 .16 


(1.00) 



a Correlations greater than ,03 are significant at p. < .01 with an N of 7000, 
Interconnections are based on students who had scores on all dimensions f so that 
relationships could be more readily compared, 

^Correlations between global sel f -esteem* and sel f-df rogation and self-esteem scales 
are high* because self-derogation and self-esteem are subscales of the global scale 
and contain the same Items, The direction of negatively worded Items, such as 
self-derogation Items* has been reversed for scaling purposes j hence the positive 
correlation of polar concepts, 

^presents the Initially conceptualized dimension and corresponding items* 

Note: The^value of (1*00) along the diagonal represents a correlation of a scale 
score with itself* 
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TABLE 9-6 

FALL-SPRING ATTITUDE SCALE- RELIABILITIES AND I HTERCORRELAT I ONS BY GRADE RANGE 



Scale 
Attitude toward s 
Value of education 



GRADES 4-6 

i 

Standard Eitimated 

a Test-Retest Fall-Spring 

ah C DaHak a '(||=298l) 



N Reliab. c Reliab. 
5,039 



.72 

5,235 .46 



Silf-concapt 5,172 .62 



^School fairness 
Global self-esteem 
Self-derogation 

S#l f ^esteem 

Identification w1th b 
ethrtic heritage ■ 

Cultural pride/in^ 
structionai setting 
preferences 



5,218 ,51 

5,199 , .51 

5,161 ,47 

5,159 ,75 



,63 

.37 

,53 
* 

.42 
,42 
.38 

.66 



.28 

,47 
* 



.29 
.40 



5,140 ,56 



,47 



I 

7,853 
8,050 
8,034 

8,005 
7,937 
'8,018 



.79 
,76 
,73 



.39 

,76 



GRADES 7-12 




Estimated 

TesWtot 

Reliab. 


Fall-Spring 
OMOH) 


.70 


,59 


.67 

,64 • 


.60 
.67 

f 


,55 
.59 
,30 


.42 
-.54 
,37 



7,3)6 .83 



,67 



,74 



.53 



7,271 .85 



,76 



a Intercorrelatlons are based on students having ures on all dimensions, so that relationships could be more rea 
, All Intercorrelatlons In this table are statistically significant at p< *01, 

. ' ' ' • '\ 

epresents the cultural dimensions developed from factor analyses and corresponding items,' 



c Standardized Item alpha Internal consistency reliabilities are reported for fall data for school and self-related 
scales; and for spring data for cultural identification/pride scales, which ITfheir two-factor form, were not J- 



ministered in 



4ased ©n subtracting ^-correction factor of ,09 from the alpha rellabllity^ as recoaninded by Hurray (1983). 
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on thig^jiension administered to this grade or during that time of the school year. 
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fan-spring intereorrelations present an approximation of a stability or 
test-retest reliability coefficient. However, since the fall and spring 
data were gathered a number, of months apart and at opposite ends of the 
school years the interconnections are likely to be affected by any 
effects of Part A activities which may have/ for example, shifted 
students 1 self-concepts and attitudes toward. school . This shift is 
desirable, since It Indicates program participation effects and impacts* 
Thus, for the Global SelffEsteem scale, the standardized item alpha 
reliability for students in grades 7-12 was -48, and the stability 
reliability coefficient was -54, Indicating some tendency for this 
attitudlnal dimension to be measured in a stable way over time* In other 
studies, Silber and Tippett {1965) obtained a test-retest correlation of 
,85 over a two-week period (although their sample size was 28), Reynolds 

(1982) found a coefficient alpha level of .85 using college undergraduate. 

students, whereas McCarthy and Hoge (1982) obtained an alpha level of .74 
among the seventh, ninth, and eleventh grade students- > Trimble (1977) 
used a sampje of 792 Indians and obtained global self-esteem test-retest 
coefficients ranging from -70 to, ,82, 

In general, considering: (1) the earlier findings that Items intended to 
tap a particular dimension actually did so (judging from the factor 
analysis results) and (2) the underlying issues whicft* affect measurement 
of Indian students* perceptions of themselves and their school 
experiences, the level of Internal consistency and stability found across 
these n.titudinal scales is fairly respectable- However, they are lower 
than fully dfesirable (i.e., having alpha levels of -80 or above) and,* 
therefore- the results must be treated with caution. 

Elementary grade level reliabilities, particularly, tend to fall in this 
latter category, This is a matter experienced by other studies such as 
the Sustaining feffects Study of Title I children. In that stady they 
administered the commercial Instrument "Survey of School Attitudes 1 * to 
3*700 students across the grades 1 through 6 (Hemenway it al-, 1978). 
-A4%few g h i n te rna l consistoncy r eliabilitie s fp r > a dLgead^j^^ betwai n 
,85 and .87, the correspond1ng~fal 1-spring interconnections for each 
grade across the grades had a median value of .45, or slightly lower than 
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the present study's test-retest' levels of the gride 4-6 Attitude Toward 
School scale score* For grades 4-6, both studies had identical values of 
,48, Thus, these reliability levels may be reasonable, given the 
realities of assessing attitudes which are not yet stable in elementary 
school children. 

The reliabilities at the grade 7-12 level are higher than for the grade 
4-6 instrument, also reflecting the greater number of Items used to 
meabure virtually every dimension* However,, given the fact that other 
studies have obtained higher reliabilities than the present one, findings 
based on some of the scales should be interpreted with caution, as was 
done here. Hence* greater emphasis has been placed on the relative levels 
of attitudinal scores than on whether or not they tended to reliably shift 



over the time span of a single school year 
Organization of Findings 

* 

Results in this chapter are presented at severat levels. The percentages of 
Indian students who completed the items comprising each dimension are given for 
the elementary and secondary grade ranges for the fall and spring time periods. 
These analyses are presented for each time period. separately (i.e* t as 
cross-sectional comparisons) so that overall student attitudes at two distinct 
points in the school year can be examined, Group mean attitude scale scores are 
then presented* both overall and In terms of meaningful differences found when 
using particular program variables as cross-break factors* Finally, the 
relationship of attitudes to academic performance is presented, 

4 

Summary of Student Responses to Individual Items 

In general, the fall-spring attitude data .from secondary school students appear 
to resemble those of the elementary school group, Both groups began the year 
with relatively positive ratings of themselves and schools and gave similarly 



4 To the extent possible* the wording of Individual items used In the 
Instruments has been retained In this chapter^g^ 



positive ratings in the spring of the year. Because of their initial levels* th 
fall ratings left little room for improvement or positive change, and shifts in 
response patterns from fall to spring were minimal for both grbups. This seems 
to suggest that school activities and experiences had no negative effect on 
attitudes expressed in the fall, but rather that Indian youth in the schools 
sampled had positive attitudes towards themselves, their culture and tribes, and 
their educational experiences. 

The results from the f al 1 data collection for grades 4-5 Indicate a fairly high 
percentage of positive responses for most items on the attitude scales* For 
example,, 93 percent of the students agreed that their teachers cared about 
learning* Similarly, 92 percent felt that school helped a good deal in what the 
did in later life, and stated they wanted to be above average or among the best 
fn school 

It appears that at the start of the year, the elementary school students held 
some strong opinions about themselves, Slightly more than three-fourths felt 
they did things well when they did them (76%) , were proud of their school work 
(78%) , were good at learning (77%), and they could do many things well in school 
(79%), About 80 percent liked themselves, were happy about who they were, and 
Were very proud of their tribal heritage* 
* 

The elementary students did* however, express some mixed opinions about school. 
Thirty-five percent said that teachers did not care what Indian students thought 
31 percent felt that school rules were unfair to them, 36 percent found it hard 
to talk with teachers, and 29 percent found school a waste of time* About 
one-third were only marginally interested In their classes, and 61 percent would 
rather attend a school where there are mostly Indians, 

The spring data from the elementary level group resulted in patterns comparable 
to that of the fall data set, A careful inspection revealed little variation or 
shifts In the response patterns. Overall, what shifts occurred appear to be a 
few percentage points toward the positive dimensions of the scales* While tpere 

few percentage points. Specif ical ly," the shifts seem to tap some tendency for 
students to tire of school during the spring* A relatively few respondents, 

perhaps after experiencing a difficult year, shifted their opinions to Indicate 
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that school was not like a big family and that school rules were unfair to 
Indians, 

The spring version of the elementary school level questionnaire contained an 
additional set of items intended to capture students 1 feelings about several N 
educational matters. Responses to the Items indicate that 72 percent felt that 
learning about Indians in school was important; the same percentage said visiting 
places special to Indians was important; 74 percent said doing special things 
with other Indians was important; and 68 percent said having Ind1an*related 
materials in the school was important. Two-thirds of the students also indicated 
they liked the idea of a special classroom for teaching and giving help to Indian 
students. 



Fal 1 responses obtained from the secondary school level students closely 
resembled the patterns generated by the elementary school youth, and reflect a 
moderately positive perspective toward schools self, and cultural areas. 
Concerning school-related matters* 81 percent of th6 students liked most of their 
teachers and 78 percent said there were interesting activities in school . Only 
20 percent felt school rules were unfair to Indians, 79 percent said they felt 
good about going to their school, and 81 percent said that Indians In their 
school were not under, too much pressure. However, 5,1 percent felt that the 
teachers did not care what Indian students thought. 

Almost three-quarters (72%) of the students in grades 7-12 indicated they enjoyed 
school and were interested in classes. Eighty-five percent also felt that 
learning was Important and that school could make a difference in one's life. In 
contrast, though 1 , 70 percent expressed the opinion that the most important part * 
of one 9 s education came from real experience rather than school learning. 

tike the elementary school sample* the 7-12 grade group felt strongly about 
education and the importance of learning, Eighty-nine percent felt that doing 
well in school would help later in life, and 75 percent wanted to be above 

or__among^the best in s chool, _ 



Of the 7-1 2th grade sample, 89 percent said they were proud to be members of 
their tribes, 84 percent of the students liked to learn new things about thefr 
tribes, and 69 percent would like their tribal 1 languages taught in school, * 



^^^s hbtMiOpiont AmmomATm* mo* 
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However, there were mixed opinions about talking with others about their 
respective tribes; only 50 percent liked to tell other people about their 
trib is . About 58 percent of the students also would like to attend schools where 
there are mostly Indians* and 60 percent tend to become annoyed at the ways 
teachers and .classmates sometimes talk about Indians* 

In addition, as had the elementary school students at the start of the year* the 
secondary school students expressed rather positive feelings about themselves, 
Eightj^seven percent of the respondents felt thvat when they did something they 
did it well* and the same percentage said they were able to do things as well as 
others* Eighty-two percent said they were good at learning* and 85 percent said 
they were able to do many things well in school* On the whole, 82 percent were 1 
sat i sf ied with themselves, and 83 percent said they held positive attitudes 
toward themselves.^ On the other hand, 72 percent said they wished they could 
have more respect for themselves, and 60 percent said they felt useless at times. 

Inspection of the questionnaires completed by the secondary school students in 
the spring revealed response patterns that were- very similar to the fall data 
set* Most of the item-level shifts toward either direction of the scales were 
minimal and involved only a percentage point or two. In the fall, for example, 
12 percent expressed the desire to drop out of schools whereas in the spring this 
declined slightly to 11 percent, suggesting that the students' experiences in 
school were having no detrimental effect on student attitudes. Given that at 
least six months had transpired between the data collection periods, the spring 
results in general show quite consistent response patterns. Numerous 
school-specific activities might have caused some pronounced shifts in attitudes, 
but such was not the case. Thus* /the spring results also support the findings 
that the students consider the educational experience worthwhile and valuable, 
and continue to perceive themselves in a positive manner* 

Scale Score Differences Between Fall and Spring Rata 

Table 9-6 presents m eans agd standa rd de vi ation s dr rived from scoring the 
Individual items, The columns of Table 9-6 show the descriptive statistics for 
both grade level groups and for both data collection periods. Of importance to 
the impact evaluation is the general finding that- scale averages tend to be on 

the more positive end of the continuum (the lower the scores the more positive 
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ATTITUDE SCALE AVERAGES * 




Scalff 




Elementary 
Fall Spring 


Secondary 
Fall Spring 






Mean 5.0. 


Mean S.D." 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D, 


» oCJlOO 1 Ki I a LcQ RCtlVl ties 










Attitude toward school 


N 


1.82 (.47) 

54 14 


2,Q9(.56) 
□ lob 


2,S6(,65) 2.25(,51) 
7853 7336 


Value of education 




1.57(.60) 


1 .56(.5S) 

0 iU/ 


1,76(,54) 1,76(,S2) 
8050 7324 

9U3U / JCt 


Academic self-concept 


N 


2.08(.59) 
5172 


2,Q9(,61) 
516? 


2.26(.53) 2.27(.S3) 
8034 7318 


School fairness 




** 


v. 


1,99(,67) 2,00(,67) 
7988 7239 


MIT Keiatiy HXX i LUu85 










Global self -esteem 


N 


1,47(,32) 
5218 


1.47 (.32) 
5156 


2.14(.37) . 2.T3(.38) 
8005 7275 


Self -derogation 


N 


7.42(.4Q) 
5199 


1.41 (.40) 
51 35 


2,76(,64) 2.74(.62) 
7937 7220 


Self-esteem 


N 


1.49(.39) 

; 5161 


1.50 (.39) 
5158 


1.93(,44) 1.92 (.43) 
8018 7284 


wU I bUrcf iysilw 1 1 iwQWiwii siiu 


Pride 




m 


Identification with 
ethnic heritage 


N 


*# 


2.07(,80) 
5159 


2.35(.84) 
7316 


Instructional 


N 


#* 


2.63(.91) 
5140 


2,46(,87) 
7271 


♦These means are scaled such that 1 Is the positive end (high esteem) of the scale and 
4 Is the negative end (loj^ esteem). For tile Identification and pride scales 
(scales 8 and 9) the r^rfge 1s expanded to 1 to S (scaled In the same direction)* whlcJ 
Is reflected In the greater mean values. 


' **Not administered during the fall f or part of that grade range Instrument, 
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the perspective). Average values for the first seven scales range from 1,41 
(spring, elementary: self-derogation) to 2,86 (falls secondary: attitude toward 
school), Differences between average scale scores are rather small, ranging from 
no difference to a shift of ,61, 

t Averages for the culture identification and pride scales are higher than those In 
other scales* - In- fact.,- these- scales -hav-e. f_ive_.choi 1 ce alternatives,-, one more than 
the other scales. Hence, while the culture and pride scale scores appear high, 
they are actually quite consistent with the patterns of the other scales. 

1 

It should be pointed out that fall scale averages for both grade ranges of 
students are^fnoderately high., From fall to springs any program-related shifts in 
mean values would have had little room to expand, since a score of 1 is the 
highest that could be expressed. (Obviously, mean shifts could tiave occurred 
towards the -negative end.) Nonetheless, very slight shifts in mean values, , 
coupled with the large samples, can produce significant shifts In a statistical 
(though not necessarily an educationally meaningful) sense. 

Student Attitudes and Program Exposure 

The discussion above deals with all Indian students as a group* However, the 
student attitude data were also examined in the context of exposure to the Part A 
Program. Tables 9-7 and 9-8 present the spring time period of attjtude scale 
data for Part A participants, non-participants, and those whose participation 
status was unclear. The spring time period was used because It reflects- a school - 
year of participation in Part A activities and can, therefore, be used to compare 
attitudes of non-participating students at the same point in time. Participation 
and non-participation were determined through responses to a set of questions on 
another section of the spring Student Questionnaire,® For the elementary grade 
group, about 25 percent of the respondents Indicated they did not participate in - 



Sstudents were asked if the y participated in specific activities available 
through their local Part A~projects, or^ere tutore d, counseled , or otherwise = 
assisted by Part A staff (names of specific staff were provided to the 
students). Response options were Yes, No, or Don't Know, There were also 
internal consistency checks in the questionnaire regarding participation. 
Students In the ,, ^^$ure ,, category either responded Don't Know or failed a 
consistency check, 1 286 
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TABLE 9-7 



GRADE 4-6 STUDENT ATTITUDES (SPRING SCORES) CONTRASTED FOR PARTICIPANTS 
AND NON- PARTICIPANTS IN PART A ACTIVITIES* 



Scale 




Part A Part A Non- 
Partici pants Participants 


Unsure 


ProbabM ity 




School -Related Attitudes 




Mean (S.U.) 


Mean (S.U.J 


Mean (S..D.J 










2.07{..56) 
3590 Y 


2.14(.5b) 
1252 








Attitude toward school 


N 


-"2:06 (.51) 
323 . 


.001 — 


i 


Value of education 


N 


1.57(,59) 
t 3549 


1.55C.58) 
. 1236 


1.53(,53) 
322 


n.s. 




Academic self-concept 


N 


2,09( ,6V) 
3587 


2,10(.61) 
125"2 


2.05(.56) 
323 


n.s. 




Self-Related Attitudes 
Global self-esteem 


. N 


1 47f 321 
3580 


1 Mf 311 
1254 


1.45(.32) 

322 


n.s. 




Self-derogation mean 


N 


1,42(,4Q) 
3565 


1.39(,40) 
1248 


. 1.42(.41) 
322 


n,s. 




Self-esteem mean 


N 


K50( ,39) 
3582 


1,5Q(,39) 
1254 


' 1.47(.40) 

322 


n.s. 




Culture Identification 
Identification 


N 


-* 

1.99(,75) 

3582 


2.30(,9Q) 
1254 


2, 07), 78) 

323 


.001 




Instructional 

* ~ - " » 


N 


2.55(.a8) 
3577 


2,84(,95) 
1240 


2,77(.89) 
323 


.001 





, *Represents the sprTng^time periodof attitude - s^cale-data for^ Part A- participants, 
non-participants* and those whose participation status was uncertain. 

Note: These means are scaled such that 1 is the positive end (high esteern) of the 
scale and 4 is the negative end (low esteem)* For the Identification and 
pride stales (scales 7 to 9) the range Is expanded to 1 to 5 (scales in the 
same 'direction), which is* reflected in the greater mean values* 

\ ■ 287 
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TABLE 9-8 

GRADE 7-12 STUDENT ATTITUDES (SPRING SCORES), CONTRASTED FOR PARTICIPANTS 
AND NON- PARTICIPANTS IN PART A ACTIVITIES* 

_ "V _ 





Scale 




■ Title' IV 
Participants 


Title IV Non 
Participants 


Unsure 


Probabl 1 ity 




Schoo l-Re lated Attitudes 




Mean (S.U.) 


Mean MS. D.) 


Mean ( 


S,D.) 




— 


Attitude toward school 


N 


2.22 (.52) 
4594 


2.26 
327 


(.53) ... 


2.30 ( 
2415 


.50) 


.001 ■ 


1 


Value of education 


N 


1.75 (.52) " 
4586 


1.80 
324 


(.57) 


1.77 ( 
2414 


.51) 


n. s. 


\ 


Academic self-concept 


N 


2.27 (.53) 
4581 


2.34 
324 


(.52) 


2.25 ( 
2413 


.51) 


.01 




School fairness 


N 


2.0-1 (.69) 
4540 


'2.09 
319 


(.66) 


1.96 ( 
2380 


.63) 


.001 




Self -Related Attitudes 
Global self-esteem 


N 


2.13 (.38) 
4548 


2.18 
323 


(.39) 


2.12 ( 
2404 


.36) 


.03 




Self-derogation 


N 


2. 75 '(,.62) 
' 4.520 * 


" 78 
. 19 


(.64) 


2.73 ( 
2381 


.61) 


n.s. 




Self-esteem i 


N 


1.92 (.44) 
4556 


1.98 
323 


(.45) 


1-.92 ( 
2405 


.41) 


.05 


s 


Culture Identification 
Identification 


N 


2.26 (.79) 
4588 


2.40 

325 


(.82) 


2.50 ( 
2403 


.89) 


.001 




Instructional 


N 


2.36 (.82) 
4563 


2.53 
324 


(.86) 


2.34 ( 
2384 


.92) 


.001 

U 



♦Represents the spring wave attitude scale data for Part A participants, 
non-participants, arid those whose participation status Is uncertain,/ ' 
- -•• ' - *■ . . i 

Note: These means are scaled such that 1 is the most positive (high .esteem) and 
4 is the most negative (low este' . For the Identification and pride 
scales (scales 8 to 10} the range is expanded to 1 to 5 (scaled in the 
same direction)* which is reflected in the' greater mean values, 
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the school's program; for about 6 percent it was uncertain. For the 7-12 group, 
only 4 percent Indicated they did not participate in Part A activities. However, 
for close to. one-third it was uncertain whether* they had participated. 



.--I.. 



An Inspection of- the spring scale* means- for both*grade groups shows that thos.e 
" who participated, In. Part A programs had. slightly more positive scores than non- 
participants, " They *held slightly more positive attitudes toward self, school, and 
. the Instructional process than did the others, the data for participants, nen- , 
participants, and those who were unsure were treated with a one-way analysis of^ 
variance technique to determine the significance of any differences among the 
groups. For the 4-6 grade group, "differences on only -three of the. nine scale s 
means were statistically significant, while. &1x were not. These, scales^ were 
attitude toward school and thi two scales comprising the cultural Identification | 
--dimension. However, these 'scales may reflect programmatic emphases during the. 
4 year. ,v • # . V« , • . - ' . 

For the 7 -.12 grade group,' differences on seven of the :ine scale means were I . 
• statistically significant. The value of educatlo* and self-derogation scales 
were the two that failed to yield significant differences. Since these data wer% , 
,frem*the spring data collection wave, It is conceivable that participation in 
project activities, coupled with school attendance, affected some student : 
attitudes. That Is, while the mean differences are quite small and generally 
tend to be positive, these data" suggest that project participation may produce 
slightly more positive attitudes, especially for the 7-12 grade group. _ This • 
..necessarily has to be a tentative statement in view of scale reliabilities and 
various .design considerations. However, the number of statistically significant 
findings is Ipef-suasive. ' • "* v; y S 



To further explore these data, mean^differences from fall to spring were computed,, 
and. treated with a one-way analysis of variance technique. Difference scores 
were obtained „by" SMptractlng each student ' s spring scores from the corresponding- | 
student's fall baseline values. 6 Thus, a positive difference indicates an 
improvement 1n attitude* \ , | 
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'As shoWn in tiSles 9-9*and 3*10, the change scores Indicate that student 
attitudes declined slightly from fall to spring, , father than Improved* , For the 
4-6*- gr ade students, 12 of the 18 mean difference! (when, considering participant 
status) were negative,' However, only the mean differences for attitude toward 
school were statistically significant^ For the 7-12 grade group, about half (11 
of 21) of the mean differences were alsb negative, For-thls group, only the 
attitude toward school and academic self-concept scales yielded significant mean 
differences across participation groups. For each of ;t he , three stales yielding 
significant mean differences* among groups from fall to spring, , the-part 1 c 1 pant 
group showed a smaller decline in scores than did the, non-participant group* \ In 
other words* on these three scales, the attitudes of Part A participants dec! Ined 
less than non-participants," Here, too, interpretation of this finding needs to 
*be cautious In view of scale reliabilties and consequent. regression toward the 
mean effects over time* ■ \ ■ ■■.-"« 

The negative mean differences shown *on Tables 9-9, and .9-10 would appear to 
contradict the results presented In Tables 9-7 and p J. .However f what may have 
occurred, and what the scale scores could be detect ^, is a general disinterest 
in schgol that may appear, among students during the spring. The significant mean 
difference values on the attitude toward school dimension, tend to^ support this. 
Students In thi fart A- projects appear to express a less negative attitude- th^n 
do their counterparts in* tie other two participation categories, ^Among the 0 7-12 
grade group, too, the significance of the mean differences for the* academic 
self-concept items ten* to favor tl(ose" in the £art A projects.* They show a 
significantly smaller decl ine Irv attitudes than found among those who "did not 
participate, ■ ■ 

Student Attitudes and Effects of Program Objectives and Services < 

In applying for Part A funds* school districts* identify program and educational 
needs, as well as the program goals and services to be met in -.their* settings". 
Nat r all Part A projects emphasize the- same go#ls or provide comparable services,, 
As V consequence, variatlonHn, project objective and services, may differentially^ 
/impact student attitudes, especially attitudes directly related to unique 
services. It then follows, for^aniplet that If a project emphasizes^ul tur a 1 
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■ '■ ■ • TABLE 9-9 ' , 

AVERAGE ATTITUDE CHANGE SCORES BY PART A* EXPOSURE FOR 
GRADES 4-6 (STUDENTS WiJH SOTH FALL AND SPRING SCORES)'* 



„ ■ Part A Part A Non- * 

Scale * * Participants Participants Unsure Probability 

School-Related Attitudes /Mean IfeX) Mean (O.) Mean U.U.J . ~ 



Attitude ■toward school -.26 (.54) -.34 ( ,S4j -.20 (.52) .001 

difference " * . • 

/ ' ' N 2977 ' 989 . 265 • 

- * -- I * 1 * 

Value of education * .02 (.72) - 101 J. 67) -.03 (.64); V n.s. 
difference , ■ 4 

N 2896 960 *' 260 

s ■ ■ . • * • 

Academic self -concept % . . -.01 -(.65) , -.05 (.61) -.07 (.69) , n.s. 
difference . - - , '• 

\ ' N, .2900 • 965 259 , 

Self-Related Attitudes , . *• . ' £ ' . 

global self-esteem " ' -.01 (.36) .Of (.3|) . -.01, (.34) n.s. 



difference 



N 296ff - ^ * 965 264 



Self-derogation difference .00 (.49) .01 (.47) f -.01 (.47) n.s. 

N 2952 * * 979 264 



Self-esteem difference -.01 (.44) .01 (.42) -^01 (.44) n.s 

N ' 2935 / • 977 - ; , .. 262 



*Diffferehce scores ^ere computed for all t|?e students who had both fall aricT ^ 
spring scores. Means of, these differences are reported as changes- Spring 
scales are subtracted from fall baseline scoref y Because scales are scored such ^ 



that: 1 Is high esteenu a positive difference Indicates an Imprbyaient tnd a : 
negative difference Indicates a decline in attitude.; ■ , . 

'. ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ : -. -. v- ■>.'■ \-\%$$% 



TABLE 9-10 

% AVERAGE ATTITUDE CHANG^ SCORES BY PART A EXPOSURE FOR 
GRADES 7-12 "(STUDENTS WITH BOTH FALL AND SPRING SCORES)* 



. Scale 




Part A 

Participants. 


Part A Non- 
Participants 


Unsure Probabil ity 


School -Related Attitudes 




Mean (S.D.J 


Mean (O.J f 


lean (S.D.J 




Attitude toward school 
difference 


- N 


-.03 (.47) * 
3542 


* -.09 (.44) . 

:m 


-.07 (.45) 
' 1831 * 

w 


s .01 


Value of education 
difference 


,N 


-.01 (.47) > 

3514. 


-M (.47) 
240. \ - 


.-.04 (.45) 
1822 .. 


n.s. 


% • ■ ■ 
Academic self -concept 
difference ' * f 

* * ■ ■* 


N 


>01 (;44) 
3510 


-.08 (.51) 
240 


.00 (V42) 

■ 

1816 i 


,01 


School fiirm%% p d1flerf nee 


• N 


-.Gl*{.75) ' 
3450 


.03 (.68) 
234 * 


.01 f.68) 

,17:83, ' 


n.s, 


5elf*ReTated Attlttides 

i 1 - ■ - m - 










• 


Global self-esteem 
difference 

- "* 


f 

N 


' .02 (.37) - 
3473 ' 


-.01 (.39) 
239 


.02 (.35^ 
1808 /r 


n.s. 


Self-derogation difference 


Ji 


.04 (.72) • 
3416- 


.01. (.75) 
234 " 


.06 (.66) 
1781 


n.s. 


Self -esteem difference 

# > 


H 


.01 (.43) 
3484 


-.03 (.44) " 
239 


.Of. (.40) 4 
1812 
' ft 


n.s. 



^Difference scor were computed for al 1 the students who Had both, fall and / 
spring scores.' leans of these differencial 

; scales are subtracted f rom f al 1- baseline scores,. Bejflke sea les - are scored* such 
^ that 1 is high esteem* a positive difference 1hd1catig""an Improvement and a t 
• negative difference Indicates a decline 1n attitude. ^/ - \ IlS • v 



Identification 
positive. Sim 
staff strongly 
stronger* , 



» ts - e effective* cultural attitudes, should be most 
^ro^ct 1 s objective 1s to Improve academics and its 
H c'-ia, academic-related attitudes should* be much; 



To axplore^tfflfe r#latlaiH *i£j between project emphasis in terms, of rib jet t Ives apd / 
services on tw*>in ?ttfd«nt attitudes, four objectives were selected. These were 
'chosen from-****** M *«**W1ed by project directors (see Chapter 4) y- that appear to 
relate to cbrr«Sfond^ attltude^mea^ures* Specifically,, those selected * 
jjlertained to fr^rov^ient in; academic skills* attitude toward school* cultural 
awareness or knowledge/ and self-concept* Four ' services were also, selected on 
the basis of their relevance for- assessing existing attitude data; .these werer 
-cultural activities* counseling and guidatee services,-, home-school coordination ^ 
serO'ibes, and tutorial activities* , ! ■* - . V - v 



The relationship between project ob jectlyes on spring student attitudes for botk 
grade groups were examined. Orfly / of 16 comparisons of the 4-6 grade scale 
means and" lU of 18 6omparJ sons "of, the secondary, grade scale means were found to 
be significant- when analyzed by t«testsV In the elementary group data set, the • 
m of significant means reflected m Incdnsfstent and d1ff1cult;tp 
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mm 



dire 

interpret pattern*" For example, njean se 1 f -esteem- and cultural" itimt if icatioiV % |gg 
scale scores were highest when academic objectives were not present, and cultural ^ 
Identification was most positive, when improylng attitude tewa^ 
project objective. On the other hand* students !;. attitudes t^ard^school were 
most positive when projects considered enhancement of school attitudes their 
objectives ' . * . • - V .' , ' . [) * ■. ; '->./vv 

The dlrectlbn of signlf leant mean scale differences for -students J n grades ;7-l 2 



was idVsoAliicpnslstent ,«n^ In projects without^ acadei 
objectives, attltades toward school .fairness, global ; self festean, -and cultural; 
identification were -most positive. Where school attitudes^— * f 
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findings for secondary school ytfQth *were more consistent with* previous findings. 
Jhe stat1st1ca^1y*s1gnif leant mean scale values were highest for projects with 
culture *and* self objectives for school -related attitudes and global self-esteem 
■ (and se 1 f -esteem) . Tr tb a 1 i dent i f i cat i on was also highest for the projects with a 
culture emphasis. ; While the elementary* school findings were somewhat 
inconsistent, the, secondary results show a definite pattern: culture and , self ' 
©bjitt Ives appear to promdte the development of the most positive levels of V* 
attitude toward school arid self * u " ^ ^ V 

It must be noted that the previously describee analysed were unable to control 

for many fatftprs* No 1nform#t1 dh was* collected on the quality of the services, 

* . * ■ =, ■ - & •••• - . - # » t * * 

the effectiveness of ataffs and personnel in providing 1 services, or the '■ ' 
responsiveness and, level of participation of students, -All T 6ip these factors, 
among others, could directly influence stydent attitudes** >TKus, whether the 4 % 
findings are due to sound needs assessment procedures leading projects to have * 
activities where there are problems (see\ Chapter 5), negative reactions to " : / 
project activities, simply the workings of chance or variouf othe^posslble v 
explanations is riot c War from the data* i - > *' . }.■'■" 

" . • * ■ * % " , " * „ - ? ' s 

4 * * * 9 . 1 • *."' - r 

Results from the analysis aV*e listed ielowT^ Ortly the -scales with significant \ * 
mean differences are reported* Also, after the scales, in parentheses, . \/ 
probability values and the direction of the means for the^two condition^ (with or 
without the service) are reported,, v Here, too, a. scattered pattern of ' „ v " 
relationships was fdund* / • y. v " -v - 

Student Attitudes and Student Characteristics * % -j • 

The relationship between student attitudes and stu^nts 1 .sex, grade, ltevel, * and 
academic performance was' also Investigated. Scale store averages and 
^orrtUtloiis werf examined and contrasted for these variables. Analyses comprise 
data col lected, during the f al 1 and sprang and data mergid ¥or the^fal>«-spr1ng i 
^respondents, •' ■ ' . • :. v • ' ^ ^ — ' # . "'. '■'/-.^ ' 



Attitude scale responses were analykeitf aefcording tp the sex of the relpbndent* ■ 
iMeari: attitude* seal e scores by sex Indicate that females scored more positively in ■ 
^all theiscKdpl^ 
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spring elementary sample f on .academic ,se If -concept • F©** se If -related attitudes t 
/ males and female for grades 4-6 differed only on spring global self-esteem # and 
.talf~dtfrtg$^1onf with males scoring [more positively* 1 ^ However » for gradps 7-12* 

malis /scored, more positively on all the scales, Finales scdrecf more positively 

on cultural Identification and instructional scales* 



Mean scale icores were also compared across grade ^1 evel« Within the elementary 
sample, differences by grade ^ere found for all the school -related attitudes* * * V 
These attitudes *were most positive for gradl 4 across all scales* No differences 
were found for self-related attitudes, except' for the spring^ self-esteem scale, 



; ^ 

which was most positive at grade 6. All thb eultur-e identification scales for y I 
grades 4-6 ^were most positive at grade 4* ; / v ; ^:i^§ 

Within the fall secondary group sample, -mean dlffer-ences were found for all . || 
scale's. The self-esteem" scales and* the school fatr^ness scale Became Increasingly 
positive with grade level. For the other sehcbi-related scales, a curvilinear 
relationship was. noted, with scores being nest posl'tlve at the seventh grade, 
then becoming "less positive until /the upper grates C^l and J2), at that point 
again becoming* increasingly' more positiye. • , • , 



- In particular, Academic se]f-corice 



pt scbres,ref lecfced a mere positive 



self-concept 1 for eaci^ of t'he~grades 9-l£. . This pattern* is ful ly, consistent with | 
Rfynolds JltSZ) who used, the 40-itOT* AcadMilc Self -7 Concept Scale r (alpha 
reliability -of .91) with 200 undergraduati cdl^ 

scores to dlreaty correlate with the year of college Schooling. ^Vl 



•':vv 



tilth respect to globa ^self-esteem, the grade 7-12 scale developed by Rosenberg 
S (1*65) ar^ leveT^ of 'scores directly Improved^. C | 

from grade 7 to grade, 12. THe mean o^ 2.20 in grart'* 7 which indlca^s a - 
• moderately positive level of self-esteem, Improved with gradis level so that at 

arade 12i thl& m^ 

.levefl . ; ; (All meaas were basied on between 924 and 'l.i.7'23 ind Ian students; stan^ard;„| 
deviations were almost identiealy .36-. 38.). This binding j that 'global' sejf-?',.;^;* 
e'steem appears to Improve with: grade -1 eytl , )s ful,!^ consistent; with McCarthy 
Hoge (1982); who also used trte t Rosenberg Self-esteem scale with -alqios^Z.OOO^^ 
'parochial school students (I51,perceht; minorjtyLin ^$he seventh, ninth* and . ^ 

- ■ %^,.,v- . •••• . ... . .... v v.e 
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eleventh grjadas.' These students were administered thif 5c: ale Jn each of= _tvjp 
years, The statistically significant findings Indicated &n improvement q£ 
self -esteem across the thr.ee grades, and 1n .each of the two ^pars, Thisa 
findings from the Viterature ara Indicatives although not conclus1^ ? of^ the 

possibility that self-^steeni tends to improve with year sPE -schooling Mcfl 

■ * , ■ ■ * 

educational experience. 

^ • , ■ . - **■ 

For the secondary spring samp Te», a similar curvilinear pattern wis faun-SB for the 
scJho©14eU*ed-and'pr1d& scajes, The same pattern o'f intf)— ^asirtg self ^esteem with 
-grade levW also existed 'for the esteem scales* 5 . ' J ■ 

; ...... . \. ; ■ , • • . . ; • 

Attitudes apnd AcademJc Performance ' , V * 

Finally, a series of bivarlite correlation coeffje^ tj* v „ 

/determine IV certain types of fttltudinal measures were $tign1f icantly ffelat^d to 
reading and, mathematics test scares * Table 9-11 indicate Ahat ^ 
statlstlcilWy slgrtif leant, relatlenships were found Mtw#wi student^! Utrtltudr 
toward fchool , their perceived value of education; thslr tecaderalc silf concept, 
'their globa self-esteem, and each of the dependent, measur— es . These ' ■ 
• relationships held for studints In grades'\4^6 and in gradees 7-12, . 

: . : -r ' : ■ . ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' . •••^-• v 

The strongest relationships wen obtained when correlating* academic, self"— concept 
"• with fading and mathematics scores/ as might be expected. - RWl^lo^ihlp^ _at" the 
£fc«*i2 grade-r-ange were hlglieR than^at the 4-6 level*. The :'om^Aif^0^^^ioni ; of : 
raad^ngand - mathematlts; scores with el threr academic self^c^nceptqr' / : gtSp*«aTV' v ) ' 
self-esteem were lower than the^s found In other studied ^ev1cKft^98^— Ir^ne 
and Carlsons ^982 r Hansford and M the tatter* \ . 

» m^ta-analys-BsVstjjdy cAnputed an' l, ayflrage M corrilatlon of s^e If -concept: of" 'ability 
Jw^n perforiiaan^ .42 (S.D. of that. cpfr-«rat1| ;» : and \. 22 

> With setf-eSteem (S.D. s .17). However; the present fintfiiarig thatreadln-s* aindj ? 
matheinatics achievement were more related to academic se1f~ — conci'pt than ---fco global 
self-esteem 1s fully -cohsistint with the causal model irig a^prpaihii us^d? by Bryn* 
&ahd Cirlson; to obtain the lama rfiults* using Canadian sgc^iondan/ school " 
Trsttfdmts. Wha only attltudln^^ was not slgn^ ^flc^antiy ra iar*ad ,to ^ 

^reading or Mathematics scorillwli ; students Vrldentlfkatl en ^ with bilnf Indian , , : 
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TABLf 9-11 . ■ ' 

\CQRRELATIQNS -BETWEEN ATTITUDINAL MEASURE^ AND 
READJNfi-itfrD MATHEMATICS OUTCOMES BY 'GRADE RANGE 



Attitude Measure 
Attitude; toward school 
Value of education 



Grades 4-6 
(Ntfl 29-2202) 

Reading Math* 
,08S ,,055 , 
.151 .112 > 



Grades 7-121 
(N»2454-2SS9l 



Reading ' ' WttHl 

.057 :m 

.199*' .210 



Indian Identification and 
Academic salf-concept 

-t 

Global self-esteem . 1 
Mathematics 



,00ft* ,039* 
.190 .200 
,095 ,108 
'.555 1 — 



.021* .015; 
^354 v . 3Sl 

* ,204* ,172 

,607 -^-1 



*Not statistically significant (p >.001 h iall- other" correlations 1 presented here ^ 
are statistically significant. ' - ' _ ' 1.;;'. .... ']X;St 

■ ■ *• . • . * % - i .' v •• • S> J/-- ■ • ■• • - - -v. 

Notes: (1 ) Attitude measures were created for' each student by summing a^seHes ^ 
* of fourrpoint rating scale Items- 1n which > * Very much agr« and * 

*4 : m yary much disagree * and dividing- by the number of ^Items' ito^whlehp 
the student responded. Because of r the direction of scor^ 
test score cor relations bave' a -"negatl ve sign which h Js Been: dipped; S-P 
,.\ in th'ls chapter.- • • : ' ^^.^'v'' 

-{2) Correlations are based on slightly varying sample sizes. =1 ^ 

V ■" 1 (3) Academic self ^concept and global self-esteem correlated .392 for^'./W^ 
Graces 4-6 and .501 for Grades 7*12. k v ♦ # Wfl< 
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ynateti to this, these "fend other rft<|()t studies (CaTsyn and Kenny, 1377^ Revicfci* 3 
19382; Byrrfe and Gar 1 son, 1982) havs .used causal modeling approaches to show that' 
acsademic achievement is more likely to predict academic self -concept or global 
saT^f -esteem, than are self -concept' injures to predict* academic performance- The 
tinming^of tlii meaiuriments of ftcftdttflc achievement (spring 1980) and- self-concept, 
(fsall 1 9S\I ) .in the present study supports the causal conclusions of those earlier 
stULmidieL ^Positive academic self concepts In Indian students appear to be the 
ressults of efforts to improve acadwile performance, and they ars probably jiot the 
.Caiujse £or Improvement. w . " • ' » 

7 \ ' ■ "' 

Stiwanmary \ 

' '» * ; 

,"*•«"' t * ■ * ? - 

A# discussed in Chapter 2 f during tM design of the evaluation there was 
comnslderable debate regarding the appropriateness of trying^ to assess project 
vlrnfqpacts on student attitudes* .{%§um&f instrumentation, design, and the time 
re(Equirecft to assess attitude change aTl subjects °of del iteration. So too was 
thse question of whether or not the jprestnnption of relatively poor attitudes on 
th^e part of Indian children was warranted, and thus whether or not It was 
reasonable to expect projects to b^1ng about a positive change* - 

* hi; - the end, it was decided to «eol iMdsrta from students .regarding their . : j 
att3atitud.es toward school / overal l s^lf-cpncept, and themselves as Indians or 
Altera Natives* Moye project dirjge^ reported* having* the objective of . 
irfipproying student self^concept than anyv. other elted project objietiye,; and; 
Imprtroving attitudes toWarll .school arid Irrdl An heritage were amorjg the most' 
frequently cited objectives as wefl * 



Con^isequently, considerable .time, and resources were devoted to the- development of 
sufiHtable attitude* scales* and to .Sirring associated data from Indian Students ; 
1n grades 4-12 1n the fall and spr^of the 1981-82 school yeai> / • 

J|T^es'.'(lata frep the^ppr^ students suHyeyid show that ^ne 

majWority of both elementary, anil Seccfidary school , students had riiatlvely good - 
^t^ltudes toward schooV/ culture in thi fall of 1981> TheJ 

y 4aB£a alsa^shdw th^i; th^re was^lj.ttl iri *th$ii& 

^thte course of the 1 981-82 schobl^eafi Intens 1 ve analyses of the data indicate 

Bg * = - - , , „ as^s — 




that scores of Part A project participants declined lass fr*&m fall to^sprlng than 
non-participants, and that more positive attitudes along some dimensions are more 
highly associated with certain programmatic variable than ■with others, Howev^f, 
f overall, the impact-oriented analyses provided no clear resaults and. therefore, 
for the most part) no significant differences^ betwae|groups - Other analyses also 
did not establish a clear relationship between programmatic variables, and * ;: % 
attitude scale results \ The extent of Part A project Impacts on student 
attitudes consists of a mixed picture, although one which indicates that some 
moderately positive effects on student attitudes may have occurred. 



Interactions With School Staff ' / " 

Students were first asked If anyone in the school had talked to then about 
colleges, universities, or vocational/technical schools where they might go * after 
finishing high school- Three-quarters {75*) of the students reported that they 
had had such conversations* Table 10-1 shows the percentages of all responding 
students who reported conversations with various types of school officials, , 

- ; TABLE 10'f ^ 

PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS REPORTING CONVERSATIONS WITH VARIOUS 
TYPES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS ABOUT POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

(fl* 2759) 



Type of School Official 


Percentage of 
All Students 


Guidance counselors 


52% 
36 


Teachers ^ 
Indian education^ project staff 
Principals or assistant principals 
Others , • 


22 
9 
14 


*As students could report conversations with more than 
official, the percentages total to. more than-400%. 


one type of school 





The data indicate that students art most likely to talk to guidance counselors 
and teachers about post-secondary opportunities. Almost, a quarter of the " 
responding students, however, indicated that they had' had conversations about 
post-secondary opportunities with Indian Education project staff. 



In order to gain additional Information on the Impact of the Part A Program, 
students were divided (based on a series of screening questions) Into those who 
had definitely had contact with the program, those who might have had contact , 
with the program, 1 and those with no contact with the program during the ... 
1981-82 school year. Table 10-2 shows that students who had contact with Part A 

_ ^— - 

''These students* responses regarding program participation/were ambiguous, 
suggesting that at most their contact was quite limited. 
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were more likely to have discussed- post-secondary opportunities with school 
. • . 2 * 

' officials than those who had not had such contact, 

TABLE 10-2 



CONVERSATIONS ABOUT POST -SECONDARY SCHOOLS BASED ON 
CONTACTS WITH THE PART A PROGRAM 



* 


Contact With 


the Part A 


Program ' 


Conversations About 
Post-Secondary Schools 


•Yes 
(N^TfOl) 


Perhaps 
(N=I024) 


No 
(N^T33) 


Yes 
No 


m 

79% 
21 


70% 

30 


65% 

35 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


X 2 m 30,13. df - 2, p < .001, 


/ 








3> 







Whether students Had talked to someone in the school about post-secondary ' 



academic opportunities also was related to certain student and project _ 
characteristics. Female students were more likely to have had such conversations 
than male students » and students In higher grades were more likely tq have had • 
conversations than students in lower grades (see Table 10-3). 

V 



TABLE 10-3 

CONVERSATIONS ABOUT POST-SECONDARY OPPORTUNITIES BY GRADE AND SEX 



Conversatidns About 
Post-Secondary Schools 

\ 


Male Students 

Grade 
10 11 12 
( N=486 ) ( N=If6 ) ( N^344 ) 


Female .Students 
Grade 
10 11 . 12 * 
( N=545) ( N»531 ) CTW96 ) 


Yes \ 
No . V 
\ . 
Total \ 


61% 

39 

100% 


72% 87% 
28 13 

!7~ 

100% 100% 


* 68% 76% 92% 
32 24 8 

100% 100% 100% 


X 2 (Sex) = 11.36, df ■ 1, 


p 4 .001, 


X 2 (Grade) = 


142.64, df * 2, ,001 



. I .. . ■ 

This latter finding was expected, since students In higher grades are closer to 

actual Ty entering post-secondary institutions. Students who attended, schools on 

or near reservations, in metropolitan areas (in or near cities of 50,000 or 

more), or in other urban areas (cities of IGiOQQ-SQ.QOO) were more likely than i 

students in non-reservation rural areas to have discussed post-secondary . 

opportunities with school officials. (The percentages of positive- responses were 

77%, 76%, 74%, and 70% respectively, with X 2 * 11.30, df ^3, P <-05.) 1 - 

Another question asked of students was whether anyone In the school had 
encouraged then to go to a college, university, or vocational/technical school 
after graduating from high school-. Approximately 70 percent of Indian students 
responded that .they had been so encouraged. When asked what kind of school had „ 
.been recommended, 45 percent of all responding students said that they had been\ 
encouraged to attenj a college* or university, 16 percent said that they had been 
encouraged to attend a vocational school, 5 percent said that no particular type 
of school had .been mentioned, and 1 percent said they had been encouraged to 
attend some other kind of school. Exposure to the Part A Program appears to have 
increased the likelihood that attendance at a post-secondary seheplwas 
encouraged.' As Table 10-4 indicates, 10 percent more of those students who had 
contact with the Program than those who did not have contact (i.e., 72% vs 82%) 
encouraged to attend a post-secondary school. 

' \ TABLE 10-4 • 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION §Y LEVEL OF 
' CONTACT WITH JHE PART-A PROGRAM • 



for 



Cont'act With the Part A Progrj 



Post-Secondary Education (^44) ^ ' ' <N?tW 

v as * 72% 66% 62% 

No 28' • _j4_ _38_ 



Total 100% 100% 
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The extent to which students reported that they had been encouraged to attend . 
post-secondary school was also strongly related -to the grade and sex of the 
student. Female students were more likely than male students to- report that they 
had been encouraged, and students In higher grades were more likely to report 
such encouragement than students in lower grades (see Table 10*5)* Perhaps not 
surprisingly, males were more likely than females to be encouraged to attend 
vocational schools (21% versus 12% of all students), while females were more 
likely than males to be encouraged to attend colleges or universities (52% versus 



TABLE 10-5 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY GRADE AND SEX 



Mata 

Encouragement for 
Post-Secondary Schools 10 

. • " 


Students 
Grade 

11 12 
)(ri=338)(tfft36) ( 


Female Students 

Grade 
10 " 11 12 
NW19)(N^14)(N^3B1) 


Yes §8* 
N o . ( £|_ 


63$ 77% 
.37 23 


67* 71* 87% 

33 . 39_ 13' 


Total V lOOJt 


l"n* iQOy 


100* 100* 100* 


X2 (Sex) ^ 22.08, df ^ 1, p< .001 


X 2 (Grade) * 78^ 


28, df 3 2 f p < .001 



Knowledge of Post-Secondary Opportunities * + " 

flie second area of questions asked of Indian students concerned their knowledge 
of post-secondary academic opportunities* ' In particular, they were asked if they 
knew: ■ * 



1) Where to go If they wanted to find out more about universities, colleges, 
or vocational/technical schools; 

2) About any grants or scholarships that gjt Indian students money to go to 
a college or university; * 

3) Where to go if they wanted to learn more about grants or scholarships for 
- Indian students; \ 



? 4) About any colleges, universities, or vocational technical schools in the 
m United -States that are mostly for Indian students; and , - - 

5) About any colleges or universities in the United States that have programs 
specifically for Indian students, 

i 

In a^l five questions* students were* asked to name a specific source of 

« 3 — 

information, grant, or post-secondary school* The number of Indian students 

who Indicated that they had knowledge in each of the five areas is Illustrated in 

Table 10-6. * , 

TABLE 10-6 - - 

KNOWLEDGE OF PCS ^SECONDARY OPPORTUNITIES 
* , ON-2743) - 



- : < 

Area of Knowledge 


Percentage of Students 


-Where to go for information on schools/ 
Grants or scholarships for Indian students 
Where to go for informatipn on grants 
Schools that are mostly for Indian students 
Schools with special programs for Indian students 


67% 

32 
^ 39 
33 
20 


Mean number of areas indicated 


1.9 







Whether^vnot^J^udents had had contact with the Part A project had a significant 
impact on knowledge of post-secondary opportunities. Table 10-7 shows that for* 
each of the five knowledge areas, students who had contact with the Part A 
project were more likely to have knowledge than students without contact. 



There wer§ rise a number of student and project characteristics which were 
related to the extent of knowledge of post-secondary opportunities. .Students In 
higher grades had considerably more knowledge than did students in lower grades, 
and females had mors knowledge than males." Table 10-8 shows the mean number of 
areas about which students reported they had knowfBdge» by grade and by sex. 



Responses were coded such that a plausible response to the fel low-up request 
for specific Information was required in order for a student •$ response 
to thi main question to be eounted^n thf analysis as a T yalid answer. 



TABLE .10-7 ' 



KNOWLEDGE OF POST-SECONDARY OPPORTUNITIES BY-LfVEL OF 
. CONTACT WITH THf PART A PROGRAM 
(percentage of students indicating- knowledge) 



Area of Knowledge 

Where to go for information on schools 8 
Grants or scholarships for Indian students' 1 
Where to go for information on grants 0 ' 
Schools that are mostly for Indian students^ 
Schools with "special programs for Indian students 6 

Mean number of areas Indicated 



Contact * , . _,ie 
Part A Program , 

Yes" Perhaps No 
( H^TSn )(N-1019) CNTT3 1 ) . 
70% 64* . 57$ . 

36 27 31 i 
44 33 27 

37 ' 26 32 
24 14 18 



2.1 



1,6 



1.6 



« X 2 ^ 17.94, df - 2, p < .001 
c.X 2 » 41.22, df ^ 2, p < .001 
« X 2 ■ 35.41, df = 2, p < .001 



b X 2 = 21.84,'df --2, p < .001 
d X 2 /^ 40.98, dfij- 2, p < .001 



/ . 

f 

TABLE >0-8 

KNOWLEDGE OF POST-SECONDARY' OPPORTUNITIES BY GRADE AND BY SEX, 
. * (mean number of areas reported) 



T 



Sex 

Male Students' 
Female Students 



Grade 
10 * 1*11 
(N^TOIS) (POT) 
1.4 \1>7 
1.6 tf.9 
. \\ 

— — rr~ 



12. 
(N^TW) 
2.4 

2.7 



F (Sex) * 16.64, df - 1/2740, p < .001 
F (Grade) * 117.46, df - 2/2740, > < .001 



/ 



306, 
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In terms of project characteristics, the data indicate that students attending 
schools on or near reservations had more knowledge of academic opportunities than 
did students in other geographic settings* Students in schools on or near 
reservations reported knowledge In an average of 2-1 of the five areas, while 
students in other settings/ reported knowledge in an average of 1,7 of the areas 
(F * 12.00, df * 3/2742 i p < .001). Students on or near reservations were more 
likely to report knowledge on availability of scholarships, the presence of 
special schools for Indians, and the presence of special programs for Indians* 
There were no significant differences in terms of knowledge concerning where to 
go to learn more about postr-secondary^chool^, or wfiere to go" to learn more about 
scholarships, , - 4 . . i ; 

There was a difference In level of knowledge of post-secondary opportunities 
based on the presence or absence of a counseling component in the Part A 
project. Students In projects with a counseling component (SB projects) reported 
knowledge In an average of 2.0 of the five areas, while students in projects 
without a counseling component (55 projects)' reported knowledge in an average of 
1,8 areas (F * 12.30, df ^ 1/2733* p < .001). The s differences between groups 
were significant in the areas of where to go for information on grants, schools 
that are mostly for Indian students, and, schools with special programs, for Indian 
students. There were no significant differences i^n the areas of where to go for 
Information on post-secondary schools, and grants or scholarships for Indian 
students* t . i 

Aspirations For Post-Secondary Education ' *. 

The t*hird area of questions asked of Indian students concerned their aspirations 
for post-secondary education. Students were asked If. they would like to continue 
their education v after high school and, specifically, if they would like to attend 
a vocational/technical school and/or a college or university." Nine out of ten 
•Indian students (90*) reported that they had post-secondary academic aspirations, 
with 32 percent of those specifying that they would like to attend ,a vocational/ 
technical school, and S3: percent specifying that they would like to attend a ( 
college or university. • 
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Aspirations for post-secondary education were more prevalent amony tliosa students 
with contact with the Part A projects than for students without contact* As £ 
Table 10*9 Indicates, st^ents with contact with Part A projects were more likely 
to desire to go to a college or university, but were not more likely to desire to 
go to a vocational/technical school . — ^ # « 



TABLE 10-9 



ASPIRATIONS FOR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY LEVEL, OR- " * 
CONTACT WITH THE PART A PROGRAM 

(percentage of students) ' 



? * Contact With the 

Part A Program * 

Aspirations for attending. . . . 1 Yei Perhaps No 

- ^ ; (NSTF80) (N-1Q02) (N^TZS) 

Some form of post-secondary school a 92$ 89% *§7% 

A vocational/technical school b 31 36 30 

A college or university c . 56 * 49 , 52 

^ ' ; - , 



* X2 m 7.-67, df * 2, p < .05 b %Z m 8.04, df = 2, p < .OS 

£ X 2 = 15.97, df = 2, p< .001 ^ 



Post-secondary aspirations also were related to certain student characteristics. 

As Table 10-10 shows, female students were more likely than malt students to want 

to go to a college or uniyerilty, wh?)e male students were more likely to want to 

go on. to a vocational/technical school Aspirations Tor vocational/technical 

* _ # - - 

training also increased from grade 10 to grade 12, while aspirations for , N 

attending a college or university decreased- These changes may indicate that 

there is an Increasing vocational orientation as students approach graduation. 

The other student characteristic which was related to post-secondary aspirations 

^ 'A 

was achievement on standardized tests* Table 10*11 summarizes the mean 



^Achievement test scores from spring 1981 were available for 1,418 
tenth to twelfth grade students completed the questions on post-secondary 
knowledge and aspirations in sprlrtjj 1982* See Chapter 4 for a discussion of thp 
procedures used in obtaining and analyzing these test score data. 
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TABLE 10-10 



ASPIRATIONS FOR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY GRADE AND BY SEX 

(percentage of students) 



Aspirations for attending* . . 




Males 
Grade 
.10 n 


12 


^ Females 
j* Grade * 

* lo . n 






(N=470)(NM47)(l 


^3~43) 


(N^S"37)(N^B'20)( 


li=393J 


Some form of post^seeondary 

school a 4 
A vocational/technical school^ 
A college or university 


67% 67% 

36 7 39 
51 44 


52* 

■"42 
45 


92% 94% 

22 * 30 " 
61 57 . 


92% 

3! 

58 . 


a.x2 (Sex) = 21.06, df = 1, p<.001 
0 X 2 (Sex) = 28.41, df-- 1, p<.001 
c x2 (Sex) ■ 66.95, df ^ 1, p<*001 


X| (Grade) ■ 
X 2 (Grade) 3 
X 2 (Grade - 


0.99,* 
14.79, 
6.32, 


df » '2, n.s. 
df ^ 2, p<.001 
df ■ 2, p<.05 
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k TABLE 30-1 1 

MEAN STANDARDIZED READING AND MATHEMATICS SCORES 
BY -TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY ASPIRATIONS 



„ 1 -~- 

Aspirations to attend . . . 


i 


Mean Heading 
Scored, 


Mean Math 
Scored. 


Some form of post-secondary school 
Yes 
No 

A vocational/technical school 
Yes - • * 
No 

A college or university 
Yes 
NO 




(N=/0S) 

47.6 
45.0 

* 

46.1 
48,2 

49. lb 
44.9 


48. 2 a 
44.8 

47.1 
48.6 

49.7C 
, 45.6 


« F ■ 4.00, df >e 1, p < .05 
c F * 5.56, df #1, p < .05 


J F = 5.30, ..df ■ 1, p < .05 
d These scores are presented 
1n T-score format. 


J 
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standardized (X = 50, S.D. * 10) reading a^d mathematics scores of Indian 
students ^ho did and did not have aspirations for post-secondary education. The 

results indicate that students who had aspirations for College had higher reading 

and mathematics scores than students without col lege aspirations. However, 

there were no significant differences in test scores between thos^ who aspired to 

vocational/technical schools and those who did not, 

i 

"* = * 

Post-secondary aspirations also were related to certain project .characteristics^ 
As Table lfl-12 shows, students In projects on or near reservations or In other - 
rural areas were more likely to desire to attend vocational/technical schools, 
ijhile students in projects in metropolitan areas were more likely to desire to 
attend, a college or university. Finally, the relationships tfetween student 
post-secondary knowledge and aspirations and a number of other variables 
(educational level of the project director, perceived success of a, counseling 
component, tetc. ) i*ere also examined, but the results did not provide clear 
explanations of the basic findings. 



TABLE 10-12 

POST-SECONDARY ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS BY SEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF PROJECT 

(percentage of students) - 





On or Near 


Other Rural 


Urban 


Metropolitan 


Aspiration to attend, , . 


a Reservation 


Area 


Area 


- Area 




(N-!43b) 


(N=S54) . 




(N»330) ' 


Some form of post-secondary 






■ i 




school a 


92% 


• 87% 


86% 


92% ' 


A vocational/technical 










school » 


36 


32 


26 


24 


A college or university 0 


S3 


S2 


47 


64 : 


a x| « 24.26* df ■ 3 f p < ,001 




»S.62. df ■ 


3, p <..001 


c X 3 * 18,93, df « 3, -p < ,001 






\ 
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A majority of Indian students have talked to school officials about 
post-secondary^academic opportunities, have been encouraged- to attend 
post-secondary school, and would Tike to attend such a school, Indian students 
also have modferste levels of knowledge concerning post*seeondary, opportunities". 
The Part A Program appears to be a ^stimulus to^post-secondary_ education. 
Students whe had contact with th& program InTrhe 1981*82 school year reported 
more, knowledge, of post-secondary opportunities, and indicated higher levels tff 
^ost-s^ondary academic aspirations, than those who did not have that contact . 
Indian female students were rare likely than Indian male students to want to go 
to colleggTpWhne^ Indlart male students werl more lively to wafit to go to 
vocational /technical school. The location of the school was also related 4o 
studerft^s ' knowledge of port-secondary opportunities and aspirations for-, 
post-secondary study* 



CHAPTER 11 1 PARENT' INVQLVB4ENT WITH THE SCHOOL AND SCHOOL RELATIONS 



WITH THE INDIAN COMMUNITY 



Many members of the Indian eonmunlty view changes in parental attitudes and 
t relations toward public schools and toward the. formal schooling bf their children 
as one of the most important areas of Part A Program Impact* Traditionally,, 
Indian children were educated fay their parents an<£ community members, but with 
tH loss of their .independence came a decline in involvement in their childrens 1 
education, From the time children began to attend Bureau of Indian Affairs- / 
operated schools in the latter part of the nineteenth century until recent years, 
Indian parents have had few* if any, structured opportunities to influence school 
dec i s 1 on-mak i ng * In fact, for many years, children were intentionally separated 
physically from the influences of their families. Parents had.no contact witfiT * 
.their children for long periods offline, and the children were counseled to turn 
t away from the customs and traditions of their parents. Only recently have the 
opportunities for Indian parent involvement been .renewed, - 

In 1972, with the passage of the Indian Education Act ^public schools*, that 
qualified were given the opportunity to apply for funds to support "programs 
specifically designed to meet the -special educational needs of Indian children, 11 
Further provisions of this action^ required that these .public school urograms be 
9eve loped: ■ • , . 

1 ... • ' ■ • 

• In open consultation with parents of Indfln c^Jdren, teachers, and 'where* 
applicable, secondary school students, Including public hearings at Which 
such persons have a ful l opportunity to understand the program, and 

• With the participation and approval of a committee . composed of and selected 
by parents of children participating In the "program teachers, and, 
where applicable, secondary school students of which at least Jialf the 



members shall be parents 



T 



Ip.U 92-318; 86 Stat, 337. 
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Tha Indian Education Act als.o contains a provision which requires that the funded 
"programs "will be operated and evaluated in consultation with,, and the 
involvement of, parents of the children and representatives., of the- area to be 
served,' Including the committee" previously established. Finally, a subsequent 
amendment to the Act expands the definition of "parent" to include legal 
guardians or others who stand in loco parent fs » including foster parents and 
grandparents with whom Indian children may reside. 



This chapter provides a description of. Indian parental Involvement in Part A 
projects and their respective schools and school districts. It begins with a / 
focus on the Part-Apparent committee, broadens to present findings regarding 
Indian 4 parental involvement generally, and concludes with a discussion of factors 
which affect parents.' general satisfaction, with their Part A project. Both • . ■ 
descriptive and impact oriented findings are presented using'.data from' a variety * 
jaf sources.'^ The main sources of data on which the reported findings are based 
are: parent committee chairpersons, other active committee members (2.6 per 
project^ a probabiflty sample of Indian parents (mean of 13.4 per project), 
project directors and staffs, and reviews during the site visits of parent 
committee fflinutes or records, /\ ' . 



Role of the Parent Committee- In Part A Projects 



* 



The Indian Education Act, as amended, clearly defines the make-up and - 
responsibility of Part A project parent committees. It requires the use of an 
advisory board consisting of parents, legal guardians,* teachers; and secondary 
school students, with the stipulation that at least half qf the group be Indian. 
These requirements, respond directly to nUny years of testimony and reports to 
Con|res*s attesting to "the alienation" of Indian parents from public schools and 
their lack of involvement in the schooling of their children. 

Th% committee has authority which goes beyond that* described, for advisory groups 
in many other. federal programs. The Part A project parent committee has a legal 
mandate which requires schools receiving funds under the allspices of the Indian 



Education Act to consult with its members and seek their approval of applications 
submitted for funds, to which they are entitled by their levels of Indian 
enrollment. Additionally* the committee's consultation, a1ong~-with that of other 
community members. Is required in connection with the operation arid, evaluation of 
the project. Policies and procedures which provide for this are required "to be 
Included In each local project application* 

Each Part A project, then, must establish a parent committee. That committee by 
regulation, must: % (1) participate in the needs assessment, design,, operation, 
and evaluation of the project; (2) review and approve In writing the project 
application; (3) advise the school district on policies and procedures regarding 
the hiring of project staff; and (4) make recommendations concerning applicants 
for project staff positions* 

Comm4ttee .Membership 

Table 11-1 shows the distribution of Part A projects by the size of their parent 
committees. • Overall, parent committees had a mean membership of 10 members. Of 
these members, almost all (87%) were Indian-. Most members were parents (71%), 
and v women (70%). Some were teachers (12%), School district staff (11%), and high 
school students (14%). All projects met Part A membership guidelines requiring 
that over half of parent committee members be Indians and over half parents.. 

Most (?7%) members of the parent committee attend meetings regularly; in 
addition, a mean of 4.5 non-committee fnembers (such as school administrators and 
project staff) attend each meeting. It was also reported that school district 
administrators not directly employed by the Part A 'project attended every parent 
committee meeting in 27 percent of the projects. Such administrators attended 
meetings most ©f the time In another 19 percent of projects- Part A regulations 
require that parerit committee members be elected by parents of Indian students, 
teachers, and Indian secondary school students, if there art any enrolled In the 
school district. The specific election procedures are riot described In the 



TABLE 11-1 

SIZE OF PART A PROJECT PARENT COMMITTEES (1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR) 

(Weighted N=865)* 



Number of Members 


Percentage 
of Projects 


4 or fewer 


7% 


5-6 


20 


v * 7-8 


20 «s 


9-10 


21 


11-12 


13 


13 - 15 


11 


16 - 20 


6 


21 or more 


3 


MEAN 


10,2 


it , . " 

*The actual number of respondents was 114, These data have been weighted to 
make the findings 'statistical lyrepresentati ye o^all projects. 



regulations! As shown in Table 11-2, committee members are elected by parents at 
58 percent of the Part A projects, and by a community group at 17 percent. At 7 
percent of the projects, pars/nts are selected by a combination of three methods 
(parent election, community group election, .and local chapter selection). At 16 
percent of the projects, parents join, the committee by volunteering; and at the 
other 2 percent of the projects, parents are appointed by local school officials 
(IX) or tribal/chapter leaders (IX). These results, seem to Indicate that in 18 
percent of" the .projects, the regulation requiring the election of members Is not 

.followed. . In these projects, parent committee members primarily volunteer to 
serve. It is not known whether these volunteers are "drafted" or urged by the 

'Indian community to serve; where this occurs they may be considered to be 
"elected." However, since more members are Indian, the self-selection or 
election' of volunteering would appear to be generally in keeping with the Intent 
of the Act, if technically a violation' of the regulations. 
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TABLE 11-2 



METHODS BY WHICH PARENT COMMITTEES ARE CHOSEN 
AS REPORTED BY PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRPERSONS 
(Weighted N^865)* 



Se 1 fictio n Method* * 



Percentage of Prbjects 



Election by community group 
Members volunteer 

Combination of three methods (parent 
election! community group election 
and local chapter selection) 

Other 



Election by parents 



58% 
17 

16 



7 

2 



TOTAL 



100 



*The actual number of respondents was 114* Data were weighted to make the ~ 
findings statistically representative of all projects, 

**Parent committee members were asked to choose one selection method from a list 
or to specify their method of selection. 

A review of parent committee records during the fair site visits indicated that a 
mean of 9 parent committee meetings had been held during the previous 12 months. 
Nearly all (89%) projects kept a record of the names of specif ic people attending 
each meeting, A full set of minutes of parent committee meetings wer;e;aya1 Table 
in most (79%) of the projects, and a partial set in most of the remaining 
projects (19$)* Project records provided evidence that most (90%) of the parent: 
comnittees had reviewed the Part A application and most (93%) had formally 
approved the application. Project records also indicated that nearly two-thirds 
X6S%) of the parent committees had met with *the school board or senior district * 
staff on" at least one occasion,' v . 



The data also show that over half (62%) of parent committees are Involved with 




Committee Activities 



..With respect to, the Part A project* chairpersons were a&ked to "indicate the 
extent to. which thei - committees were involved in various activities*. Results; 
are shewn on Table 11-3% The areas of greatest involvement were in deciding 
goals, budgets* project activities, and in communicating with parents, 

TABLE 11*3 . ' , 

* PARENT COMMITTEE INVOLVEMENT IN PART, A PROJECT ACTIVITIES 
.. '* AS REPORTED it PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRPERSONS 

(Weighted f^865}* 







Percentage of Projects 


* 

Activity 


Mean 

Rating** 


A Lot of J 
Involvement 


Some 
Involvement 

* 


Involvement 


Deciding on goals of project 


1,7 


75% 


23% 


-2* 


Deciding on project budgets^ 


2.7 ' 


' 1 73 




4 


Dedding^on project activities 


. 2.6 


.? 66 


27 

-¥■ 


6 


Communicating with parents 


2.6 


61 


35 


4 


Selecting project employees 

<* 

Rib lie fling the project 


2.4 
2.4 


S6 
49 


32 
45 


13 
6 


Evaluating project activities 


2.4 


. 47 


•• 41 




Communlcatlrtf^lth outside 
groups 


2.2 A 


36 


52 


12 


Selecting classroom materials 


2.0 


33 


42 




Making cultural presentations 


2.0 

— » 


34- . 


38 


28 



*The actual number-of respondents was 114;' dat& were weighted to make the 
> findings statistically representative of all projects* 

*ARat1ng ^fcale used s 3 * A lot; 2 * Some; 1 31 No involvement. 



Chairpersons were also asked to Indicate which method sr their parent committees 
had used to get Indian parents and community members more involved with the Part 
A Rroject. 'Results show that the methods most frequently used were messages sent 
home with parents (69%), local newspapers, radio, and TV messages (61%), public 
meetings (51%)* home visits (19%), personal contacts with community groups and 
leaders (48%), project newsletters (38%), dinners, carnivals, and other 
Attractions (37%), phone calls (21%), word-of -mouth (13%), and surveys and needs 
assessments involving parents (10%). When asked how effective these approaches 
were In getting peopl&nnvolv^d, 31 percent of chairpersons indicated they were 
very effective; SS percent said they were somewhat effect iv$; and IS percent sald^ 
they were not effective* As a follow-up to these questions, chairpersons were 
asked to list how parents could be motivated to get more Involved with the Part A 
project. The most frequent responses were that project staff should do more 
personal contacting of parents (33%), food should be provided at meetings and 
special events (17%), and parents should be educated in their responsibilities 
toward, and the needs of , students (12%), - 

■ ■ - * ■ < 

Almost all (96%) project directors reported that their projects* parent % 
committees were Involved In monitoring and evaluating the Part A project. When 
asked to list the types of involvements, project directors said they consisted 
most frequently of receiving monthly or quarterly reports from the project, 
discussions at parent committee meetings, and visiting classes and observing 
activities". Thirty-eight percent of project directors said parent committees 
were very involved in monitoring and evaluations; 44 percent said committees were 
moderately Involved; 14 percent said they were slightly Involved; and 4 percent 
said they were not Involved** . v 

i m * 

Frequently, parent committees assist the project by securing parent and community 
support* Over three-quarters (79%) of the project dir^tors said that the parent 
committee had made a difference In getting members of the Indian comnunlty or 
tribe to support the project. Over half (57%) -of these directors rented that 
the committee members particularly helped in, disseminating information and making 
the community aware of the projfect\ and 40 percent said the committee members 
helped by Interacting Informally with members of the community in order to get 
parents and others involved. 
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Finally, when asked if the parent committee needed more training to be more 
effective, 50 percent of project directors said "that some members needed 
training, and 30 percent said all members did* The most frequently mentioned 
types of training needed concerned rules and regulations, roles and functions of 
the parent coninlttee* parliamentary proceduresp and goals and objectives of Part 
A. 



Impact of Parent Committees 



/ • 1 



Poter^Hllyi parent committees have Impacts beyond their Part A projects and 
their staffs. Over two-fifths (45%) oy the project directors reported that the 
parent committee had submitted recoSiflendat i on s to the school district 
administration or school board. In those projects submitting recommendations, 58 
percent %f the project directors reported the recommendations were adopted as 
reconnrtnded* 30 percent reported they were adtepted with modifications, 4 percent 
reported they were adopted for later review* and 8 percent reported ^hat no^ 
actions had been taken-on parent committee recommendations. The areas of most 
frequent recommendations were use of project perse ire U approval of project 
proposals, project pjans and objectives* and genera ^ghopl programs for and 
policies toward Ifld,1ans* i 

In addition, parent committees often benefit their* own members. Parent committee 
chairpersons were asked the open-ended question: "What useful^kllls, Knowledge 
and/or experience have you gained as a s result of being a member of the parent, 
committee?" Their responses Included a number of' different m Ills and areas of v 
knowledge and experience. Most frequently (Sit) mentioned Was^ increased ability 
to function In the school and in the community. Another f*/equent (3W) response 
was an Increase In organizational and program skills, including budgeting, 
proposal development, needs assessments, and communication skills* -'the 
most frequent (2831) response was an Increased ability to\heip children 
school, through a better awareness* of student needs and 
educational materials. - 



third 
with 



A 



liarlty with 



Besides col lectlng data - on skill s»., knowledge, arid experience gained by committee 
chairpersons, current committee menribf^rs were asked, whether* or not/after leaving || 
the parefft. committee, any former 
IspeciOe activities^ istei^^ 
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committee members are reported to have gone on the become active In other aspects 
of their local school districts or tribes* Although the Information is second 
hand and it is possible that only a few active former members in a project could 
confound the results* these responses from active parents are judged to provide a 
reasonably accurate indication that parents have gone on from Part A committers 
to pther involvements in their schools* ■ > 



TABLE 11-4 

PfRCENT OF CURRENT MEMBERS REPORTING 
EXTENT TO WHICH FORMER PARENT COMMITTEE MEMBERS HAVE BECOME 
ACTIVE IN THE FORMAL EDUCATION PROCESS 
(Weighted N-608) 



— : — ^3— 

Area of Activity 


Percent of Comnlttee Members Responding 
That Former Members Have Taken Specific 
Roles In the Formal Education Process* 


Became member of another partfnt 






\ 


advisory group (PTA* Title VII* etc,) 




63* x 


\ 


Hired as teacher's aide 




58 


\ 


Became a school volunteer 




52 




Became a member of the Tribal Education 






Committee 




34 

> 




Been hired as a teacher 




22 












Been hired as a school counselor 




21 




Served as member of school poard 




18 




Ran, for school board \ \\ 




15 




Been hired as a librarian ' N - 




8 


* i 


Been hired as school administrator 
* 




6 




*For each Item, respondents were given the choice, "Yes," "No," or "Don't know* 
to the question. After leaving the Parent Committee, have any former members 
become* engaged 'In [any of the activities listed In Table 11-14], 

Note: Due to multiple responses, percentages total mor6 than 100%. 
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General Parent Involvement 



On a somewhat different plane, Part A projects are concerned about the general 
Involvement of Indian parents in local schools and the formal education of Indian 
children* Thus, members of the parent committe^ were asked to Indicate the 
extent to which Indian parents in their school districts are involved in their 
children's education* The data show that 8 percent of the committee members said 
most parents are very Involved! 55 percent Indicated" most parents are somewhat * 
involved, and 37 percent indicated most parents are not very Involved, Table 
11-5 SLwmarlzes the responses from the 37 percent of the parent committee members 
to the followup quest idn: "In your opinion, what are the most Important reasons 
why Indian parents do not become more Involved in their children^ education? - * 
The most frequently cited reasons were that their children do not want them to 
participate (9331), that the school discourages participation (9331), and that 
parents have no t^ne (84%) or have too /many other activities (831)* Project 
staffs were asked a similar question concerning parent involvement. Their most 
frequent answers were, parents believe education is the job of the* school (46%), 
parents have other children at Home to care for (421) , and parents do not know 
what klndsyof things ithey can do for the school or project (40%)* 



All comnlttee members were then asked If, they thought parents over the past 
three years, had' become more Involved In their children's education .as a result 
of the Indian education project. The parents were specif Ically asked about five 
areas and given an opportunity to list other areas as well* As shown In Table 
11-6, the results: Indicate that parents >have taken a greater Interest in what the 
school is doing; and have been Involved to a greater extent In attending school 
activities. , - , # - . 



Teachers were also asked whether parents had become more Involved in their v , 
children 1 ! education In the paVt three years* The data show that GO percent of 
teachers Indicated that parents kad becomeTmore involved. Of these, «7 percent 



said there was more eentabt between parents arid students,^ 
progress ahd behavior, 71 percent said there were more parent-teacher meetings; 
55 percent saljrf there wet^ moi^ indlM parents at* PTA meetings and school a 
functions? ami 26 percent iaid th#e were more Indians elected to school Board 




committees* 
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TABLE 11*5 



^REASONS SUPPLIED BY PARENT CQJfllTTEE MEMBERS FOR INDIAN PARENTS 
NOT BEING MORE INVOLVED IN THEIR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION* 

(Weighted N=786)** 



Reason*** - Percentage of Committee Members 

F* „ ' . 

Children don't want them to participate 
School discourages participation 
Parents have no time . * 
Parents have too many other activities 
Parents have poor verbal communication skills 
Parents Work long hours 

Parents feel participation would be a waste of time 
School has no tradition of Indian parent Involvement 
Parents feel intimidated 
Parents have transportation problems 
Parents believe education js the job of the school 
Parents have other children to care for 
Parents lack interest , 

A 



♦Parent cornnittee members were asked to Indicate on a three point scale how 
m involved Indian parents were in their children's education^ not very 

involved, somewhat involved, or very Involved, \0nly those parents (37%) who 
responded "not 4 very involved" *or "somewhat Involved" wire asked to InUieate 
why Indian parents do not become more Involved* - 

**Tfce actual number of respondents was 264. These^d$ta have been weighted to 
make the findings statistically representative of. all projects, 

***Parents were asked to Indicate which of 13 reasons were the most important 
reasons why Indian parents did not become* more Involved In their children's 
education. * More than one reason could be chosen * thus percentages total more 
than 100%. 
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TASLE U-6 



AREAS OF INCREASED INVOLVEMENT BY PARENTS OVER THE LAST THREE YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY PARENT COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
(Weighted N-865)** * 







Percen 


t of Comrittee Members 


Area of Involvement 


Mean 
Rating* 


*A lot more 
involvement by 
parents 


Somewhat more 
involvement by 
parents 


No more 
Involvement 
by parents 


Parents are more Interested 
in what school is doing 


2,2 


31* 






Parents attend more of their 
children's school activities 


zx 


32 


46 


22 


Parents talk to teachers 
about their children m#re 
often 


2,0 


26 


47 


* 27 


Relationship between scfiool 
and community improved 


2.0 


24 


SO 


27 


Parents help students more 
with school work 


1.9 , 


17 


56 


27 



.*Rat1ng Scale: 3 = A lot more; 2 = Somewhat more; 1 ■ No more Involvements 

r m i 

**Th# actual number of respondents was 290. These data have been weighted to 
.make the findings statistically representative of all projects, 
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Principals alio indicated that the Part A project had increased the interest and 
involvement of Indian parents. The data show that 23 percent of principals said 
that the project Increased parents 1 interest and involvement in their children's 
education a great deal; SO percent said Interest and involvement was increased a 
moderate amount; 21 percent said a little; and 6 percent said not at all,' 
Similarly, 16 percent of principals Said the project had increased Interest and 
Involvement In the activities of the school a great deal; 49 percent said a 
moderate amount; 26 percent said a little; and 9 percent said not at all. Data 

4 

also show that 14 percent of project staff felt the project, had been very 
successful In getting parents involved In the project* Another 51 percent said 
the project had been moderately successful, and 34 percent saicUiie project was 
only slightly* successful or, not successful at ill,^ * 

School district administrators were also asked about the involvement of Indian 
parents, These data show that 24 perpept of attannistrators felt the Part A 
* project Increased parent involvement to a great extent; 72 percent felt parent 
^ ^volvement was increased tohpome extent, and only 3' percent felt that parent 
involvement was increase! to little or no extent. 

In addition to mothers of the parent committee, parents of the students who were 
surveyed were also Interviewed, i These parents were asked if they were ever 
Involved In the project ^as a staff member, volunteer, or advisor, or as a member 
of the parent committee; and 34 percept of the parents Indicated they had been 
involved, Results show that 23 percent had been Involved as a staff member, 
volunteer, or advisor, Twenty-one percent had served as members of the parent 
committee. For those whs had been Involved In one or more ^ these ways (34%), 
almost half r (47%) served as a volunteer In the project. Other frequent modes of 
involvement were: telling others about the project (40%), helping decide what ^he 
project would teach or do (38%), providing comments on the project at a public 
hearing (331), conducting a needs assessment (31%), monitor! g. and evaluating the 
project (2931), helping choose staff members (22%), and serving as a^spe&ker or 
demonstrating a skill for Indian students (19%). Of those^ who said they were not 
Involved,, 44 percent said they did not have the time; 17 percent said they did 
not know they could get involved; and 14% said that no one- asked them or that 
they were not aware of the project or parent committee. 
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Project staff members were asked the extent to, which Indian parents had assisted 
their Part A projects. These -data* shown .in Table 11-7, indicate that staffs 
felt the greatest assistance was in. staff selection. This contradicts the 
parents' view. . ' 

TABLE 11-7 



PROJECT STAFF RATINGS OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH INDIAN PARENTS 
ASSISTED THE PROJECTBY AREA OF ASSISTANCE % 



gt Weigh tec 


Mean 


% of Staff Who Rated P 


arent Assistance 


Area of Assistance 


N* 


Sating** 


A Great 
Deal 


Moderately 


. A 

Little 


None 


Staff selection 


2042 


i 

3.1 


•49$ 


* 

22X 


14X 


15X 


Attending parent committee 
meetings 


2164 


3-0 

! 


"V? * 

26 


47. ■ ,. 


22 •' 


4 


General project planning 


"2102 


i 


32 


36 


20 


12 


Project monitoring/ 
evaluation 


1987 


2,7 


31 


28 


23 


19 


Serving as "project 
• volunteers 


2012 


'1 . 

2M 


21 


23 


35 


J 


Curriculum development 


1921 


2.3 


16 


26 


32 


25 


Serving as speakers, * 
demonstrators, presenters 


1966 


2,2 


16 


20 


37 


27 


Materials selection 


1928 


4 


IS 


24 


27 


. 35 


Material^evelopment 


1877 


" 11 


24 


31 


35 






— 


t — - 









♦The actual number of respondents was 413. Not all staff responded to each 
Item, as reflected In the weighted N. 'These data have been weighted to a 
the finding's statistically representaylverof all projects "Staff members. 

**Rat1ng scale: 4 » A great deal; 3 ■ Moderately} 2 - A little; 1 • None* 



V3 



Commuftlcatlerf Between Projects and Parents 



Parents were asked to indicate the ways they had become acquainted with the Pi#t 
A * project # y. A number of parents gave mpr£ than one response » Over on*- th 1 r a 
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,(3830 said they had received a letter from the project director or project staff; 
26 percent said tftey had read about the project in the school or project 
newsletter; 22 percent said they had learned about it through members of the 
parent committee or other parents; and 19 percent said they had received a phone 
call from the project director or staff, Project staffs Indicated that Indian 
parents most often contacted the project through telephone calls to project staff 

* (66%) and/or to the school (63%). Notably, 21 percent of the staff members said 
that parents rarely Initiated any contact with the project. 

Relative to the ways project staffs contacted Indian parents, 72 percent of the 

* staff members said they did this through messages sent home with students, Other 
ways staff members contacted parents were through the parent committee (56 
percent of the staff) and by telephone calls to parents (55%). The most 
effective ways to contact parents, according to staffs, were by personal visits 
to horns (41%) and by telephone calls (35%) . With respect to keeping parents 
Informed s 32 percent of the* project staff members said the project had been very 
successful; 56% said moderately successful; and only 13 percent said slightly 
successful or not successful at all , " ~- \ 

Factors Which Affect Parents' Seneral Satisfaction with Part A Projects *r 

• ■* * 

The data were further analyzed to determine what factors affect parents* general 
satisfaction with the 'Indian education project, A catisal model was developed to 
specify how factors were linked together. The model proposed that the level of 
parents 9 general satisfaction with the project was Influenced by 
Interrelationships with six causal factors; The six factors were: 

• Extent of communication from the project to the parents; 

• Extent of parent participation in the project; 



# Extent of parent committee involvement In the project; 

• Extent of sfensitlvlty of school personnel toward Indians; 

ft Extent to which parents perceived that the cultural needs of the Indian 
^students were being met by the project; and 

7 • Extent to which parents perceived that the project helped to Improve the 
\ In*4an students ' academic performance 1n school . 



, - - . — - ASSOCIATE. INC. 
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The data collected during interviews with 1,388 parents of Indian children ^ 
provided the necessary information for all factors, except for data on the extent 
of parent committee Involvement In the project, which was derived from project 
director's questionnaires, 



Each causal factor was assumed Nto have a direct effect o^ the lev^bof parents! 
general satisfaction with the project, and the six causal factors were connected 
together In a conceptual "chain" beginning with the extent of communication and 
continuing in the order listed above- the causal model specified that any given „ 
factor was Influenced by those factors preceding it in the chain. Thus, it was 
expected that parent participation was Influenced by communications, parent 
committee involvement was Influenced by both communications and parent 
participation, and so on. 



The model (and its underlying conceptual basis) was tested using path analysis 
techniques, a form of multiple linear regression, which provide a measure of 
relative strength for eachof the direct effects or relationships between a 
factor, and all factors preceding it in the chain- In this approach, the 
direction of the effect (which factor predicts another}* can be assessed while 
standardized path or regression coefficients are used to indicate the relative 



strength of the effect from each preceding causal factor on the factor being 

* 2 ' * % 

predicted. ■ \ • . 

* i 0 ■ • 

The detailed results cff the path analysis Indicate that parents' general -\ 
satisfaction with projects was influenced most strongly by their perception of / / 
the extent to which their children's cultural needs were being met* That Is, tti£ ;| 



^For further details on the utility of path analysis In educational applications ^ 
and its mathematical rationale, sees Welfle, UM, Strategies of path analysis, 

/American Educational Research Journal. 1980, 1 7, 183-2Q9feor Johnson, T. J. 
' Biickholdt. D.R. & Ferrltor, D«E« Causal modeling In educaf Idnal^and social 
program evaluation . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1975, ^ 
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path coefficient (or direct effect of *664) between the factor representing 

the extent to which cultural needs were met and general satisfaction was much 

larger than any of the other path coefficients derived from using the other 

i 

- causal factors in the analysis* The next most important causal factor in 
determining parents* general satisfaction was how much the project communicated 
with parents having a path coefficient of * 1 78. Communications also indirectly 
Increased the parents 1 general satisfaction, since communication principally 
caused or ^imf* related ta the parents 1 perceptions that the project served to meet 
the cultural needs of American Indian students (.468), Communication also 
indirectly affected general satisfaction, through its relationship with the 
cultural needs (indirect effect of ,316). The effort of a project to c&mmunicate 
with parents was found to be the most important causal factor in Influencing the 
level of the parents 6 perception that the cultural needs of Indian students were 
being, met. And this in turn "had the strongest effect on Influencing the level of 
general satisfaction with the project* Importantly, the path analysis results 
showed that project efforts to communicate with parents strongly influenced 
parents* participation in project activities (direct effect of #700)* 

The extent to which cultural needs were perceived to be met was the strongest 
factor influencing parents 1 perception of the extent to which the project was 
helping Indian students to improve their academic performance (.326), However* 
project help in Improving academic performance had only the fourth largest path 
coefficient and thus had relatively less Importance in influencing parents 1 
general satisfaction with the project. For interested readers, a fuller 
presentation of the pattern of direct and indirect effects .for each of the causal 
factors used in this analysis is contained in Appendix 3. 

Analysis of the Interview data* collected from the parents of Indian students 
indicated that communications from the project to the parents was a key factor 



3 Findings are presented here in terms of "direct effects" and "Indirect 
effects, 11 which equal the "total effect," The M total effect 11 ^b«tW«iM. k .,ti(a; 
factors therefore cons the portion of change in a variable transmitted 

directly from the causal factor to the resulting dependent factor, and the 
portion" transmitted 1 rid 1 rect 1 y -t o the resu 1 ting dependent, factor through other 
factersAbetwteri, them 1 n •• the i concept u a 1 chal n. ■ 
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influencing parent participation in project activities. The analysis further 
revealed that the parents 8 perception of the extent to which the cultural needs 
of Indian students* are being met Is the single most Important factor in 
influencing their judgment of the performance of the project. 

Summary 

This chapter provided data on the extent and manner of parental involvement in 
Part A programs," According it o Part A regulations, each project must establish a 
parent conmlttee which must: (1) participate In the needs assessment, design, 
operation, and evaluation of the project; (2) review and approve the project 
application; (3) advise the school district on policy and procedures regarding 
the hiring of project staff; and (4) make recommendations concerning applications 
for project staff positions; 

^>ata indicate that -parent oownittees had a mean membership of 10^members t of - — 
which a mean of B \ere Indian, and a mean of 7 were women* Members were elected 
solely by par^ts at 58 percent of the projects* Well gver half (62^) of the 
parent commlttt^sjwere involved with the Part A project exclusively, with the 
remainder being involved also with other educational programs. As required by . 
Part A regulations, most (82X) & committee members were elected, but a significant 
minority (16%) were volunteers. 

* . ^ * • 

The committees were quite active, holding a mean of 9 meetings in the last year,- 
and most (77%) members attend regularly* The areas ^1n which conniittees were most 
heavily involved were decisions on project goals, project budgets,* a^ J project - * 
activities, and in communicating with parents* Most (SSSj'had fomi '/ approved 
the Part A 'application ind 96 percent were involved in monitoring ar> „ J 
evaluation. The data also show that several, project directors Indicated that 
recommendations of the parent committee had a great deal or a moderate amount of 
Impact on. school policy-makers'. Only 28 percent of project directors said the 
committees had little or no Impact. Importantly, over three-quarters of project, 
directors felt thai the parent, committee had made a difference 1n getting members 
of the Indian community or tribe to support the project. 
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The most important reasons given by parent committee members for Indian parents 
not becoming more involved In the project or In school were that their children 
do not want them to participate, the school discourages participation, and 
parents have no time or have too many other activities* However, as'a result of 
the project, committee members report parents have taken a greater interest in 
the school and have become Involved to a greater extent in attending school 
activities* Data from teachers and principals support these findings. 

* * ' 

Parent committee members also indicated they themselves had benefitted from 
committee participation, most frequently indicating that they had developed more 
ability to function in the school and community (51%), specific skill acquisition 
(302), and Increased ability to help their children in school (75%): Some aTso 
indlgated former committee members had gone on to other involvements* with the 

school, I but the actual number was unclear* 

■ i 

With regatnl to over a 11 par en t part 1 c i pat ion , the results wer e more mixed, with 37 
percent of the parent committee members indicating parents were not very involved 
and 34 percent of the staff Indicating the project was fin ly slightly successful 
1n Involving parents as a whole* However, the committee generally Indicated that 
the project had stimulated some or a lot more Involvement Jsy parents: In their. 
Interest (85%), attendance at functions (78%), communication with teachers (73%), 
relationship with school (74%), and helping their chlldrefi with school work 
(73%)* Principals (73%), staff (fi5%), and teachers ^0%) generally agreed with 
this* - ; 

i * - 

Parents 4 also Indicated ^significant amount (34%) of involvement with the project 
as a staff member, volunteer, advisor, or committee member. This was 
corraborated by staff ratings of parent assistance to the project where parent 
assistance was rated a great deal or moderate by two-thirds or more of the staff 

1n the areas of staff selecting parent commiWee and general project planning. 

• < * , • 

Finally, path analysis causal modeling techniques were used to assess what 
factors affected parents 1 general satisfaction with the project. Results 
indicate that satisfaction was most strongly Inf luenced'by parents 1 perceptions 
of the extent to which their ehtliren's cultural needs were being met* The next 



most important factor affecting satisfaction was the extent of communication from 
the project to the parents^ The analysis also indicated that communication was a 
key factor influencing ptrent participation in project activities* 

In summary* parent committee involvement appears quite high and parent 
involvement while considerably less, was also substantial - The parents and 
school personnel were ableto cue impacts on individuals and their schools* 
Further, it appears that satisfaction with the project is strongly Influenced by 
specific 1 project activities in the area of communication. 



CHAPTER 12: IMPACTS OF THE PART A PROGRAM ON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



This chapter examines the extent to which Part A projects have* affected school 
districts with respect to the education received by Indian children. In other 
chapters, the Immediate Impacts 6f the Program on Indian students and their 
parents are described* The long term success of the Part A Program* however, may 
depend upon«changes in the conditions under which Indian students are -educated, 
and* consequently, In the willingness of educational Institutions to change those 
conditions* Thus* this chapter explores several potential Impacts on those 
school districts affected by the Part A Program, fc - 

It should be emphasized that these are largely-unintended (or perhaps more 
accurately*, not explictly stated) impacts of Part A projects. During the 
evaluation's design stage* the Director of the Indian Education Program within 
the Department of education made it elear that hi, believed the, most important 
results of the Part A Program would be systemic and attltudinal changes In local 
education agencies, From this perspective* which was communicated to many focal 
projects* relatively short-term gains associated. with individual students were 
secondary to changing the basic character of local education agencies which 
served large numbers of Indian students, Thus* while changes In curricula and 
instructional materials* employment of Indian professional staff* and the overall 
climate or attitude of local school districts toward Indians were rarely an 
explicit project objective* frequently they were consciously Intended goals of 
key program staff A Therefore* they are a legitimate and important dimension of 
an evaluation jof Part A Program effects, — ^ 

Thus* the data in this chapter examine: 

• Curriculum and instructional materials; 

r Attitudes of the schools and community toward Indians; * 

• Employment of Indians in public schools; and 

• Continuation of Part A activities in absence of federal funds, 

The data in this chapter are based on interviews from the overall sample of 115 
projects, The interview sources Include district administrators* principals, 
teachers* project staffs* parent committee \nembers* and parents, 



Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

American Indians often have been either neglected or Inaccurately portFayed in 
traditional textbooks and other curriculum materials* An important part of many 
Part A projects, particularly those with cultural programs, has been to develop 
and encourage the use of materials that present an accurate and sensitive view of 
the history and culture of Indians and Alaska Natives. In this regard, study 
findings ^show that most tribal leaders (86%), parents of Indian children (90%) t 
school principals (79%), and teachers (72%) supported the provision of specific, 
instruction or activities regarding Indian history and culture, 

The manner and extent to which the Part A Program has Influenced public school 
curriculum can be examined at three levels: changes In d4str1ct-wide curricula, 
changes in materials used within individual schools, and changes In the materials 
and instructional practices used within classrooms by teachers, At each of the 



115 school districts" visited, a senior level administrator knowledgeable about 
the Part A Program and its affects was interviewed; they were superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, or federal program coordinators, Of these 
administrators, 56 percent reported curriculum revisions, attributable to the 
Part A Program, that reflected Indian history and culture with greater accuracy 
and sen s 1 1 1 v i ty . The data show that 82 percent of districts with large Indian 
enrollments (at least 220 Indian students) reported such curriculum revisions, 
while only 46 percent of districts with small numbers of Indian students (less 
than .220) reported revisions, ATso, according to administrators, 66 percent of 
districts In metropolitan areas reported curriculum revision's, while only 60 - 
percent of rural area districts, 52 percent of urban area districts, -and 49/ 
percent of districts on .or near reservations reported curriculum revisions ••' i 
Similarly, 47 percent of the administrators reported adopting more 
sensitive textbooks as a result of the Part A Program* No differences among / 
districts were found t}y size of Indian enrollment* However, 58 percent of 
districts on or near reservations reported adopting more accurate arid sensitive 
textbooks, while only 32 percent of .rural districts, 42 percent. of metropolitan 
districts^ and 47 percent of urban districts did so. . v - 



These reports from district administrators were generally consistent with thfiK ^ 



Information provided by members of the Indian community* Considering that 
many school d 1 str lets the textbooks and 'j^bjefceurrieu 1 urn mater 1 als fde^WMch 
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there Is local discretion are selected by professional educators s *with little 

public involvement, it is noteworthy that 23 percent of the tribal or community 

leaders 29 percent of the parent committee members surveyed reported that 

Indian community membershad beea^uwolyed^Q- textbook selection * An everrhjghan_i: z 

P portion oT tribal or community leaders (40%) and parent committee members 

(39%) reported that Indian community members had a role in the selection or 

review of other curriculum materials* Of the parent committee members who 

reported Indian Involvement in materials selection or review, 90 percent 

attributed Indian^ involvement in textbook selection oij r revlWTn s ^he1r district 

to *the Part A projects, and 96 percent attributed Indian involvemems^ln the 9 

selection of other curriculum material to Part A, 

At each of the districts visited, principals of schools with Indian students in 
the Part A Program were surveyed to assess any changes in curriculum and 
instruction as a result of the Part A Program, A total of 450 principals^ were . 

Interviewed, MflS* (ft?%) pfr.jnMpaU rg portiid that the Part A Prog ram had improved 

their curricula* and 70 percent reported that the Program had increased or, 
improved their Indian-related resource materials, Cultural or historical 
materials developed* or provided by the Part A projects were reported to be used 
by some teachers In 58 percent of the schools. Most of the schools that used 
Part A materials used them In social studies (86%), arts and crafts (77%), and - 
history courses (73%), although nearly half of these schools also used the 
materials in literature (49%) and reading (46%) classes. In addition to 
developing useful materials, the Pact -A projects, as reported by principals, 
Involved local Indian people or project staffs in their classes in 59 percent of 
the schools, 

1 * ' * ■ * • \ 

At each of the 450 .schools surveyed, a sample of 1;307 teachers employed at lefek , v 
three years by the school district and whcT currently had at least two Indian \ 
students in their classes* was surveyed'. These teachers were asked to report on • v 
the effects of the Part A Program on the Insruetlonal, practices and Curricula h 
within their classrooms. Two-fifths (41%) of the .teachers reported having made ^ 
changes In their teaching approaches to accommodate Indian students. As shown in 
Table T2*4 it he most frequent-changes In Instructional practices were 
incorporating Indian history Into rtgular instruction (35 percent of those 
reported making changes ) and , gly ihg <in^i an students more Individual attention 



TABLE 12-1 



' n( "S OF CHANGES MADE IN TEACHING APPROACH TO ACCOMMODATE INDIAN STUDENTS 

(N=520) 



Percentage of Teachers 1 
Who Reported They 

Type of Change . « -Made Changes 

Instruction in Indian history and culture Incorpprated" 

into regular Instruction ~ 35% 

More attention given to individual Indian students 24 
More sensitivity shown, to Indian history and culture 14 
Instruction tailored to^each cultural group 13 
More emphasis placed on "basic" academic skills 6 
Separate Instruction provided on Indian ^history and culture 
Comparisons of Western apd Indian cultures emphasized 



6 
2 



♦Percentages are of those teachers (41%) who .answered "yes" to the general 
question. "Over the past three years, have you made any changes In your 
teaching approach to accommodate Indian students?" and who also specified 
the type of change made/ 



(24%) . - In addition, nearly one-half* (47%) of all teachers, interviewed reported 
making changes in curriculum or classroom materials to better reflect Indian 
history and cultural heritage. One-third (32%) of the teachers also reported J 
that Part A project materials were used in their classrooms* Changes in 
instructional practices and curricula were reported more frequently by teachers 
in districts with higher Indian student density (above 20%), and hi gher Indian 
qnrotlments (220 or more Indian students), than in districts with lower Indian 
student density or enrollment* ^ v ^ 



Teachers were also asked if they discussed specific classroom matters, problems, | 

and needs with the Part A project staffs. The percentage of teachers who said ^ 
they discussed each topic Is presented in Table 12-2. The most frequently 

discussed topics were Individual Indian student problems (82 percent of the * il 

teachers), Indian student attendance (75%), and tutoring needs (6fi%). 1 S 
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TABLE 12-2 

TOPICS DISCUSSED BY TEACHERS WITH PART A PROJECT STAFF 
•• ' • (N=936) 



f 



r ^Percentage of 

Topics Discussed Teachers* 

Individual Indian student problems 82% 

Indian student attendance 75 

tutoring needs of Irtdian students - - 68 . ' 

Indian student achievement In basic academic skills * , 65 

Special needs of Indian students 53 

Recommendations for books or other materials about Indians - 42, 

Medical needs of Indian students . 35* 

Changes in educational standards for Indian students • • 28 



♦The percentages listed apply to those 936 teachers who- responded to the above 
Items; 371 teachers failed to complete this questionnaire Item, 
- N ote: Due to multiple responses, percentages total more tfran-lQQX. ^ — 



In surnnsry, the Part A Program seems to have had some affect on school curricula, 
textbooks and classroom materials, and teaching, especially in those districts 
with large Indian student enrollment, Curriculum changes or 'textbook adoptions 
were reported by acininistrators In approximately half of the districts, Most 
principals Indicated that' the Part A Program had Improved Indian-related 
curriculum and materials In their ^school si two-fifths of the teachers reported 
making changes In their teaching approach to^accoimiodacelndian students. 

Attitudes of the School and Community Toward Indians 

The attitudes held by scfhool personnel and the community toward ethnic minorities 
can have an Important Impact or\ the quality of education received by minority r' 
children. Research has shown, for example, ^that teacher attitudes and behavior 
can affect learning in the classrooms,^ In this section, indications of 



^,* 



^See* for example, Brephy, J,E, Teacher: behavior and its effects, Journal 
of Teacher Education 8 1979, 71(6), 733-750- 
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current attitudes of f the community and school personnel toward Indian children 
and their education are examined and the effectiveness of the Part A Program- in 
changing attitudes in the schools is explored, 

■ - 

Current Attitudes Toward Ind ians an d Their Education , Parent Committee members 
were asked whether the attitude or sensitivity of the no^i-Indian community, 
school admin fstrftors and school staff toward Indian .students had been a problem 
in the schools In their district. Their responses are sumnarized in -Table 12-3. 



" TABLE 12*3 

PARENT COMMITTEE VIEWS ON ATTITUDES AND SENSITIVITY OF THE 
NON- INDIAN COMMUNITY, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
SCHOOL STAFF TOWARD INDIAN STUDENTS 
(N^638)* 





> 


Somewhat • 








No 


of A 


, A Major 




Groups Rated ** 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


Mean**- 


School district administrator 


S3* 


1SX 


2% ; 


1.19 


Counselors 


83 


14 


2 " 


1 .18 


School board 


83 


IS 


2 


1.19 


Other school staff 


81 ' 


18 


1 


1.20 


Elementary school teachers 


80, 


20 


' 1 


1.22 


Principals 


80 


IS 


6 


1.26 


High School /Jr. High teachers 


70 


28 


- 2 


1.32 


Non- Indian community 


67 

■ t 


30 


4 


1.37 


Overall 


78 


19 


3 


1.24 



♦Results were weighted to make the findings statistically representative of alt 
projects. An average of 638 out of 865 (weighted) parent commitee members 
responded to the Items; thus the results were based upon those (74%) who 4 V.^.-y* 
responded* ' * 



A major problem, 



**Rat1ngs were based on a three-point Llkert scales 
1 = No problem; 2 m Somewhat of a problem; and 3 1 
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The majority (78$) of parent comnittee members thought there were no problems 
with the attitude or sensitivity of the groups listed, There are* however, two 
statistics which stand out* 34 percent saicl the attitudes and sensitivity of the 
non* Indian "community toward- Indian students" was somewhat a problem or a major 
problem,^ and 30 percent* also thought high school and junior high school 
teacher attitudes and sensitivity towards Indian students were somewhat of a 
problem or a major problem in their schools. 

Indian or tribal community leaders were also asked whether or not the attitudes 
or sensitivity of the school administration toward Indian students were a problem 
in their schawl district* Fifty-nine percent indicated there were no problems; 
28 percent said there was somewhat of a problem; and 13 pfrcent said there were 
major problems. They were also asked whether or not the sensitivity or attitudes 
of school principals or other school sta^f members were a problent, Fifty-three 
percent indicated there were no problems; 37 percent said there were some 
problems; and 10 percent said there Wtre major problems* Thus* a larger 
percentage of Indian or tribal community leaders than "parent committee members 
said attitudes toward Indian students were a problenu 

Mean ratings of attitudes toward Indian children and their education, as rated in 
spring 1982 by the Part A project director, project staffs parent committee 
members, and a leader of the JocaV Indian comunlty at each of the 115 projects 
visited, are presented in Table 12-4* The respondeat s were asked to rate the 
attitudes of several types of school employees, the school board, and the 
non-Indian community toward Indians and their education, on a five point Likert 
scale ranging frein one (Very negative) to five (Very positive), 3 j 



2 Project staffs were asked the same question displayed in Table 12-3- Similar 
'results were obtained in that 21 percent of the project staff members thought 
the sensitivity of the non-Indian community and 22 percent thought the 
sensitivity of high school and junior high teachers was somewhat of a problem, 
or v Mfy or) problem* 

V 

3 Respondents rated the attitudes of school personnel and the community toward: 
Indians In general, special educational programs for Indian students, and the 
Part A Progfjffi. These ratings ';*tpr % 9 averaged for an overall score representing 
attitudes toward Indians and thte^ education. % * 
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TAB LI 12-4 



COMPOSITE RATINGS OF THE AT-TITUDES OF THE EDUCATION COMMUNITY 
TOWARD INDIANS, THE INDIAN EDUCATION PROJECT, AND FEDERAL FUNDING 
OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR INDIANS AS JUDGED IY COMMUNITY 
LEADERS, PARENT COMMITTEES, PROJECT STAFF AND PROJECT DIRECTORS* 





Respondents 






* Conimjnity 


Parent 


i 






(Tribal) 


Coram ittte 


Project 


Project 




Leaders** 


Members** 


Staffs 


Directors** 


Groups Rated 


(N=102) 


(N=290) 


(N=413) 


(N=114) 


School district 








* 


a dsn 1 n 1 s t r at 1 on 


3,57 


4,04 


4,24 


4,53 


Principals 


3,78 


4.04 


4.30 , 


4.36 


School beard 


3,68 


3.75 


4.02 


4.02 


Secondary teachers 


3.68 


3.75 


4.02 


4,02 


Elementary teachers 


4,07 


4,08 


4.29 ' 


4,38 


Counselors 


3,88 


4,18 


4.39 " 


4,43 


Other school staff 


3.91 


3,82 


4.16 , 


4,23 


Hon- Indian community 


v 2.86 

r 

i 


3,12 


3,42 


3.51 - 


♦Ratings were based 


on a five point Likert scale; 1 


■ Very negative, 


2 * 


Moderately negative 


, 3 * Indifferent, 4 


^Moderately positive, and 5 


3 Very * 


positive, 










**Results were weTght 


ed to make the findings statistically, representative of all 


projects, 











As demonstrated in Table 12-4, the attitudes of school personnel and the .school ' 
Board were generally judged to be moderately positive or better, By contrast,, 
the attitudes of the r on-Indian community were generally judged at a level * 
approaching Indifference* Persons within the school system were thus seen as 
having attitudes that could be of benefit to Indian children in their educational 3 
experiences, whereas the non- Indian community was seen as displaying no special ^ 
concern or even hostility toward Indlaa children and their education. When thesfS 
were analyzed In terms of Indian student density, size of Indian student 



enrollment, and, school district location, only relatively minor differences were 
found, 4 

A comparison of ratings across respondent groups indicates that the ratings given 
by the Indian community/tribal leaders and parent committee members are generally 
parallel, and are lower than those by the project staffs and project directors* 
These differences* are generally not large and may simply reflect their, position 
Outside or Independent of the school system. Parents were asked an abbreviated , 
version of the question summarized in Table 12-4. " They were asked to rate the 
attitude of pr^jicipals, teachers, counselors, and other school staff toward 
Indian students in general on a three-point Llkert scale: 1 - Generally 

^insensitive; 2 ■ Don't f care one way or the other; and 3 * Generally sensitive. 
The means calculated from the parent responses (N*984) ranged from 2.60 for 
teachers to 2.75 for counselors (principal's were 2.61 and other staff were 

' 2.69). Thus parents, overall, rated school personnel -positively with inspect to 
their perceptions of the attitude of these Individuals toward Indian children. 

The Influence of the Part A Program on Current Attitudes Toward Indians . .(and Their 
Education . No adequate measure of schoo 1 /commuh 1 ty attitudes toward Indians and 
their education, at the start of the Part A Program, was availab]e at the school 
districts visited; and study resources did not permit the analyses of secondary -• 
source material necessary to develop such pre-project measures* To obtain a g 
rough indication of the Influence of Part A on current attitudes, , 




*These comparisons wehi made using ithe ratings by parent committee members. 
Analyses by school district location showed the mean rating of school personnel 
and the non-Indian community In o£her ? rural areas to be Higher than the 
overall mean, whereas comparable ratings were found for the other school 
district locations (on or near reservation, urban non-metropolitan, and 
metropolitan)* When districts varying In Indian student density were compared, 
school personnel and the non-Indian community In districts with the lowest 
density (.011 to 5%) received the lowest ratings. However, none of the overall 
mean ratings for districts In different locations or Indian student density 
categories varied by more than 0.32 'from the overall rating of 3.19 for the 
non- Indian community or 4.12 for school personnel* Ratings also did not vary 
significantly with the size of Indian student enrollment. 



diverse respondents were asked whether, in the last three years, the Part A 
projects had changed the attitudes of school personnel and the non-Indian 
community; parent^committee members, project staffs, project directors, and 
leaders in the Indian comunity were probed, Project directors and staffs were 
slightly mere prone and Indian community leaders slightly less prone than were 
parents to Indicate Par t . A pr 6 j ect s had Influenced school or community attitudes 

Parent committee members were likely to have provided the most valid responses, 
since they are Indians who are directly affected by the attitudes, are quite 
familiar with Part A projects, yet have* no employment-related biases. 5 Of the 
parent committee members surveyed, slightly oyer half (53%) indicated that the 
Part A projects had changed the attitudes held by other groups. Over 
three-fifths of the parent committee members from districts on or near 
reservations (61%) or In metropolitan areas C69%) responded positively, whfle 
fewer than half from urban areas (48%) or other rural areas (37%) did so* 
Changes In attitudes due to Part A were also reported more often In districts 
having a relatively low Indian student density; only 23 percent of parent 
committee members In the districts with the highest Indian student' density (70 
percent or more of students are Indian) Indicated a change in attitudes due to 
Part A, whereas this- was true of 69 percent of parent committee members in 
districts where the proportion of Indians to other students was quite lew (5 
percent or less^. 

Further examination revealed that well over half of the parent committee members 
felt that|the Part A project promoted more consultation between Indians and the 
school administration and more meetings between Indian parents and teachers; mad 
tribal leaders more informed and Indians more welcome at school; arid encouraged 
more parent and student involvement in the school s^and increased Indian parent 
support of the school system as, a whole (see Table ^-5)'. 



5a sample of two to three active members of the Part A parent committee, 
typically committee officers, "was selected as respondents; data were obtained 
from 290 parent committee members overall/ 



TABLE 12-5 



CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS RESULTING FROM PART A PROJECTS 
(AS REPORTEDLY PARENT COMMITTEE) 
(N^29Q)* 



Percentage of 
Parent Committee 'Members 



Mean Yes, Yes* No 

Change Reported Hating* * A lot Somewhat Change 



Indian community feels more welcome 2,18 f SIX S6% 13% 

at scfeool 5 
Indian leaders more informed of ^ 2.15 37 u 41 22 

school district activities 
involving Indians 
Indian parents more supportive of 

the school system, 
Indians consulted more by 

school administrators 
Indian students and parents more 

involved in schools 
Teachers meet more frequently with Indian 
parents " " \ 



2.15 


31 


53 


16 


2.13 


35 


. 42 


22 


2.01 


23 


64 


13 


2.00 


27 


46 


' 27 



*The data were weighted to make the findings statistically representative of ' 
parent conraitftees found in all projects. 

**Chanaes were rated on a three-point scale: 1-No chajgei 2- Yes, somewhat; and 
3*Yes» a lot. / J 



• * = * *■ * 

Principals in the schools served by Part A projects also provided information- 

regarding whether the project had influenced attitudes. Specifically, principals 

were asked whether or- not the projects had affected the relationships between 

Indian students arid non-Indian students In their schools* Forty-nine percent of 

the principals (NM50) Indicated no change; 1 percent said relations had 

deteriorated; 36 percent said relationships had Improved somewhat; and 14 percent 

- ■ . ■ ■ . , * 

reported relationships had greatly improved. s . ■ ' 

i ' 

In short t the indications are that the Part A projects have h^d some influence? on 

■ * _**■*' * 

school attitudes regarding Indians arid 'their education within many school 

districts* but little or no influence within many others. Slightly more than 
; half of the parent commltt^ TOOTbers contacted reported that their Part "A ■/.-^ 
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projects had changed attitudes in their districts, and a substantial percentage 
-reported some or a lot of change with respect to various ^indicators of the 
relations between the Indian community and schools. 

Employment of Indians in Public Schools 

Although not explicitly intended, another potentially Indirect But Important 
Impact of the Part A Program is the increased employment of Indians in public 
school districts, Changes in the level of employment of American Indians in 
public schools, whether related to Part A or not, is a topic of considerable 
interest to the Indian community and to policymakers In the Department of , 
Education and Congress. To investigate, the levels and trends in employment, 
analyses were made using, national-level data published by the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission (EEOC), as well as local-level data on the 
national sample of Part A school districts selected for this study. 

All school districts are required by the EEOC to maintain up-to-date figures on 
the employment of minorities. National estimates of employment levels are made 
by EEOC In Its annual survey^ by combining a census ,of employment 1n larger 
districts [defined as having more than 1,800 students or 100 full-time equivalent 
(FTE) employees] with weighted data from smaller districts ^fewer than 1,800 
students or 100 FTE enfployees) . Such districts are sampled annually at varying 
rates according to their size; thus, the specific districts Included In this 
sample change from year to year. _ - 

The national-level data, examined first, are presented in Table 12-6^ It is 
Important to note that these results reflect the hiring of Indians by all public 



^The annual employment surveys of EEOC are entitled Minorities and Women In 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools . 



e employment figures presented here cover the years 1975-79, with the | 
exception of 1977. the 1979 report is the most recent annual survey 
published* The 1977 survey was not completed* The surveys done by EEOC in * J 
]973 and .„ 1974 were not used in this study because the definitions of "Americajr £| 
Indian* and "Hispanic" used durlngr these two years were changed in 1975; 1973 
1s the first year for which any national data were available* ^| 

3ir 
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TABLE 12-6 

NUMBER OF AMERICAN INDIANS/ALASKA NATIVES EMPLOYED 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY OCCUPATION 
(1975-1979) 





1975 


1976 


^ r\ *t ft 

1978 


1979 


Average 
(.1975-1979) 


Total Number Emp Toyed 


12,722 


14,428 


15,170 


12,670 


13,760 


Change from previous year 




+1,706 


+742 


-2,500 


-14 


Percentage of all public 
school employees 


(0.4%) 


(0.4%) 


(0.5%) 


(0.4%) 


(0.4%) 


(* 

Teachers 


4,611 


4,693 


5,291 


4,276 


4,718 • 






+82 


+598 


-1,015 


-112 


Percentage of all public 
school teachers 


(0.2%) 


(0.2%) 


(0.3%) 


(0.2%) 


(0.2%) 


Teacher Aides 


2,516 


3,321 


3,095 


2,398 


2,833 


Change from previous year 




+805 


-226 


-697 


-118 


Percentage of all public 
school teacher aides 


(1.1%) 


(1.5%) 


(1.4%) 


(1.0%) 


(1.3%) 


Administrators 


162- 


229 


208 


227 


207 


Change from, previous year 




+67 


-21 


+19 


+22 


Percentage of all public 
school administrators 


(0.4%) 


(0.5%) 


(0. 5%) 


(0.5%) 


(0.5%) 


Principals 


237 


308 


270 


236 


225 


Change from previous year 




+71 


-38 


-34 


0 


Percentage of all 'public 
school principals 


(0.3%) 


(0.4%) 


(0.4%) 


(0.4%) 


(0.4%) 


«t ,. 
Source: Annua' aports issued by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commissions 

enti dd Minorities and Women in Public Elementary and Secondary School 


1 -• - -T— . "I - - - " -— _■■ - - - - : - 



school districts, not just those receiving Part A funds. Based upon these 
results* the national employment picture from 1975 to 1979 for Indians in the • 
public schools can be summarized as follows: 

• Indians were underrepresented in most educational professions; the 
proportion of Indians employed within public school districts as a * 
proportion of all employees was much 4 smaller (0.4X) than the proportion of 
Indians in the total student enrollment (0.8%) (NCES 1981); 

# 

• Few Indian administrators or principals were employed in the public schools; 
however; Indian administrators and principals represent a larger percentage 
of all administrators and principals than Indian teachers represent of all 
teachers; and 

• Although the overall number of Indians, Indian teachers, and teacher aides 
generally increased from 1975 to 1978, an apparent drop in these numbers 
between 1978 and 1979 brought the employment levels of Indians overall, and 
of Indian teachers and teacher aides specifically, to slightly below the 
197S level, 8 



The analysis of national-level data revealed no apparent change in the late 1970s 
in the levels of employment of Indians in public schools* A more direct 
examination of the effects of the Part A Program on employment was made. by 
accessing employment data for the school districts in the study sample, all of 
which receive Part A funds* These data were collected from EEOC files for the 
years 1973 to 1979, and from school records for 1981. Analyses were made of 
employment trends from 1973 to 1981, Actual levels of employment levels in 
1981 were also analyzed. Teachers and aides were the focus of these analyses 
because they have the greatest contact with children for Instructional purposes 
and are generally the most numerous of the different types of school employees. 
Because of gaps in the HOC data and in records maintained in local school 



8no explanation Is given In the EEOC report for the decrease In numbers from 
1978 to 1979. . 

^In analyzing the trend data, four data points from the years 1973 to 1981 
were established for each district so that a general trend of employment 
practices for each district could be approximated. These data paints Included 
1973 (or 1974 r if 1973 data were unavailable), 1975* the year with the highest 
total of teachers and aides between 1976 and 1978* and 1981* 



districts* It was possible to follow trends based on four yearly data points for 
only 65 of the 115 potential districts. ~^ 



Overall, the study's survey of project records showed that in 24 (37%) of the 65 
school districts there was an upward trend in the employment of Indians in that 
they had at least three more Indian teachers and teacher aides in 1981 than In 
1973, By contrast, 17 percent of these districts employed no Indian teachers or 
aides at all. In the remaining districts, 11 percent showed a decline (at least 
three fewer Indian teachers and aides In 1981 than in 1973), 22 percent showed an 
* upward, then downward trend* and 13 percent employed a roughly equal number of 
Indian teachers and aides throughout the 1973-81 period* In the 24 districts 
with an upward trend, the Increased employment in absolute numbers of Indian 
teachers and aides was generally modest. 

Data concerning the number of Indian teachers and teacher aides employed in 1981 
fay local school districts were available for 104 of the 115 districts Included 1n 
the Part A impact evaluation sample (see Table 12-7), Overall, districts 
reported employing a median of two Indian teachers and two Indian teacher 
aides, 11 Over one-fourth (29%) of the districts employed no Indian teachers or 
aides* The median number of Indian non-teaching professional staff (e.g., 
principals, guidance counselors) working In the districts In 1981 was .4, or an 
average of less than one half person per" district in the sample. Also, 57 
percent of those districts reported no Indian F^rf^eachlng professionals. 

An assessment was also made of the ratio of Indian teachers and aides to Indian 
Students, Excluding the 29 percent of districts with no Indian teachers or 
aides, there was a median of 1.8 Indian teachers per 100 Indian students, and a 
median of 2,0 Indian teacher aides per 100 Indian students, The ratios would 
have even been lower if the districts with no Indian teachers or aides were 
Included, These data contrast with the national ratios of 4.8 teachers per 100 



^°Data for §0 districts were Incomplete since smaller school districts are 
sampled by EE0C in, their annual survey of employment in the public schools, 

1 Medians are reported throughout this section because of extremely skewed - 
distributions. The range was 0-440 teachers and 0-149 aides, 
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students for grades K-6» and 5,9 teachers per 100 students for grades 7-12 (NCES 
1980). The ratios indicate that, whereas teachers are generally available as 
role mqdels to all" students, Indian teachers are less frequently available as 
role models to Indian children. 



TABLE 12-7 



INDIAN TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES EMPLOYED BY PART A SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

IN 1981 BY LOCATION* 





On or Near 
Reservation 


Other 
Rural 
Areas 


Urban, m n- 
Metropol itan 


Metro- 
politan 


Overall ' 


Median number 
of teachers* 


1,6 


2,3 


1.7 


5.5 


1.9 


Median number of 
teacher aides* 


3,4 


1,1 


0.6 


1.7 


2,1 '. 


Median number 
of total 
instructors* 


5.5 


4.1 


2.1 


7.1 


4. "5 


•Data are from 104 


of the 115 


school districts included 


In the evaluation. 



Low Indian student "density, M a median of a percent in the districts in the 
sample, must be considered when interpreting the student-teacher ratios and 
employment levels. In practical terms, this low density means that rfidlan 
children are typically a distinct racial and cultural minority within their 
districts and classrooms* When this is considered together with the small 
numbers of Indian teachers employed in most districts, Indian children typically 
are" In a class. consisting primarily of non-Indian children and a non- Indian- — 
teacher. , * 

In suffniary, the Part A Program appears to have had little impact on Indian 
employment levels. Of districts receiving Part A funds, about one-third 
Increased their employment of Indians from 1973 to 1981; in some districts, 
employment of Indians decllnetf. It should be noted, however, that increased 
employment of Indians 1n the public schools is neither a stated objective of the 
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Part A Program, nor was It* cited by any of the school districts visited as a 
■ 

formal objective of their local projects* 

Continuation of Part A Activities in the Absence of Federal Funds 

Although Part A was not established as a program to develop school district 

12 

capacities for serving Indian students, it was decided that obtaining some 
indication of the likelihood that local districts would continue Part A 
activities in the absence of federal funds would be useful. Thus* In the fall of 
1981, district administrators at the visited sites were asked: "If, for any 
reason, your Indian education project were to lose its funding, would your school 
district continue any part of the project by funding It out of Its own financial 
resources?" The respondents were superintendents and assistant superintendents 
who were knowledgeable about Part A project activities. Forty-two percent (42%) 
of the administrators responded "no," their district would not c#nt1nue project 
activities with its own resources*, Part A" project directors were asked the same 
question, and the majority (622) of them indicated they did not think their 
district would continue project activities without special funding, No 
differences on this question were found by project location. However, when the 
data were analyzed by grant size, it was found that none of the directors of the 
smaller projects (under $10,000) said that project activities would continue, On 
the other hand, directors of two-thirds (67%) of the projects receiving grants 
between $50,000 - $100,000 said activities would continue, 

Across all projects, the 38 percent of district administrators who said they did 
expect some continuation would occur were also asked what components of the 
project they thought would be sustained. Of these administrators, 27 percent 
said it would be tutoring or academic components, 17 percent said counseling and 
career enhancement, 13 percent said they would keep classroom aides and other 
staff members, 1 !_ percent said they would attempt to Incorporate the whole , 
program or as much as possible, and 17 percent simply said they would try to _ 
provide some funding. Only 15 percent said they would keep special culturally 



leather, it was conceived as a service program; districts have. never been 
asked for a commitment to someday assume fiscal responsibility for Part A- 
sponsored activities. - - 
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related activities, although Part A project directors were mere optimistic in 
this regard (26% indicated they thought cultural arts and crafts activities, for 
example, would be Continued). * . 

Summary 

Although not stated as objectives of the Part A Program or of individual 
projects, an Investigation was made of the extent to which the Program may have 
Influenced school curricula and classroom teaching, the attitudes of school - 
personnel, and the employment of Indians by public school. In roughly half of 
the school districts, senior administrators reported curriculum revisions and/or 
"textbook adoptions that reflected Indian history and culture with greater 
accuracy and sensitivity that had occurred due to their Part A projects* 
Principals in most' (82%) of the surveyed schools reported that the Part A Program 
had Improved their schools 1 curricula, and 58 percent reported, that Part A 
projeqf materials were used by some teachers within their schools, Similarly, 
many teachers indicated changes had occurred* Over two-fifths (41%) of the 
regular classroom teachers surveyed reported changing their approaches to 
accommodate Indian students, most frequently by incorporating Indian history into 
regular instruction and giving students more individual attention. Most teachers 
also consulted with Pact A project staffs in a variety of areas concerning Indian 
students and their education* In sum, the Part A Program appears to have 
Influenced classropm Instruct ion for Indian students in many school districts, 
even though this was not an explicit Objective of the Program. 

The analyses of attitudes toward Indians and their education, IS reported by 
parent committee members, q Indian community leaders, project directors, and 
project staffs, indicate school personnel have moderately positive attitudes 
toward Indians and the i r" eciuc at ion , wh i 1 e the non-Indian community is generally »■ 
Indifferent. Many of these respondents indicated further that the Part A Program 
had Improved the attitudes of school personal and the non-Indian community toward 
Indians and their education. Over half of the parent committee members felt that 
this was the case* arid an even larger majority reported the Part A projects in 
their districts improved the relationship between the Indian corpunity and the 
schools. n * A 



With respect to the employment of Indians, the Program seems to have had little 
or ho effect- Few Indians were employed' by public school districts as 
administrators, teachers, or aides in the mid-1970s, and no changes seem to have 
occurred by 1981, Neither the analyses of national-level data nor that from the 
projects visited suggest an Impact on public school employment due to the Part A 
Program. While the number of Indians employed increased in some districts, there 
were decreases in others. Overall, there was no substantial change* 

The Part A Program, it appears, has had some modest Impacts on classroom-level 
curricula and teaching practices affecting Indian students and on the attitudes 
and relations of public schools with respect to Indian students and their 
community; the indications are that some Influence in these areas has been felt 
in most school districts- As far as continuation of activities is concerned in 
the absence of federal funds, responses of district administrators and project 
directors were mixed* It appears that some activities would continue, although 
the great majority would be dropped. 



CHAPTER 13: SMALL PROJECTS FUNDED BY PART A 



Whan considering federally*f unded educational programs, the tendency is to think 
of large projects serving hundreds of students and costing tens of thousands of 
dollars, However, as previously discussed* the Part A Program largely consists 
of relatively small projects, with the median* project budget In the 1981-82 
school year being $26*450. Well be?ov> the median, there Is a group -of Part A 
projects Nrfhleh might be considered "very small," and they were the focus of a 
substudy wkich is summarized in this chapter, For "this study, the "very small" 
projects were defined as serving fewer than 30 students and operating on $5,000 
or less ^er year in federal funds. Relatively 1 tttle has been known about the 
characteristics of such projects and the kinds of impact which they can have, 

This substudy began with a review of available data on the 1,085 public school 
districts which received funds In FY 80 under Part A of the Tndlan Education Act 
which revealed 98 projects which met the study definition of very small 
projects. Of these, 29 projects had been operating continuously for three or 
more years in the 1981-82 school year, and thus were established well enough to 
permit a reasonable assessment of their activities. 

The data collection for, this study of very small projects consisted of three 
stages. First, a review was made of the applications made by the 29 projects to - 
the Indian Education Program for Part A funding over the past three years. In 
addition, the narrative portions of the applications were reviewed both for 
contextual information on the community and school environment, and for 
Indications of the extent to which the project had been accomplishing its 
objectives In previous years. 

* 

The second stage In the data collection process consisted of telephone Interviews 
conducted with the local project administrators and the parent committee 
chairpersons at iach of the 29 jffojects. Despite repeated attempts. It was 
impossible to contact anyone willing to discuss the project at two of the sites. 



5 - 

■ During the interviews* the respondents were asked to provide descriptive and 
impact information on their projects, and in each case where an Impact was 
reported* the Interviewee was requested to send documentary evidence* such as 
evaluations* grade reports* or other materials* to confirm the Impact, 

The third stage In the data collection consisted of site visits to selected very 
small projects In order to verify the reported project* impacts. During this 
examination* particular attention was paid to Indications of types of impacts 
which could not easily be verified through documents. These included* for 
example* impacts on school climate* community and /or parent involvement, and 
"curriculum* since these would most appropriately he verified through first-hand 
observation. The number of projects which could pe visited was* however, 
constrainedly the resources available for these visits. Only three of the very 
small project^ were visited, each by a single data col lector for one to two days* 

As indicated earlier* 29 projects met the very small projects .criteria, In Table 
13-1, the specific numbers of students served and the funding levels for school . 
year 1981-82 for each project are given based on project applications. 

The applications were also examined to identify the objectives of projects and 
the activities proposed to accomplish these objectives. It was found that 
project objectives and the proposed activities to address these objectives 
focused* in almost all of the cases* on only one or two service areas. That is* 
90, percent of the projects focused their efforts on only one or two of the five 
areas explicitly permitted by Part A legislation and regulation (i-e,* cultural 
instruction* academic tutoring* expenditures for school -related suppl ies, 
counseling, and home-school liaison) and in 14 (48%) of the 29 cases* the 
projects elected to focus their efforts on only one, A breakdown of the services 
reported by each project in their applications is given in Table 13-2, 

The overwhelming majority of projects cited some form of cultural instruction* or 
activity as a primary focus o^ their project (21 of the 29 projects). Ten 
projects Incjuded academic tutoring in English or mathematics among their 
objectives* and only eight projects had the provljj^rf^of school -related expenses 
as an objectlvl^ With respect to counseling and home-school liaison* the 
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TABLE 13-1 

SCHOOL YEAR 1981-82 GRANT AMOUNT AND NUMBER OF INDIAN STUDENTS FOR 
PART A: VERY SMALL PROJECTS FUNDED FOR THREE CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS (1979, 1980. and 1981) 



Project 


Fundina for School Y^ar 
1981*82 fto nearest 1500) 


fiiimhpr o*F StiJ dsn 1 3 
Served in Schoo 1 
Year 1981-82 


* 1 * 






2, 


12 000 

■ *» * WWW 


2S 


3, 


4,500 


20 


4. 


4,000 


29 




1,500 


i ! 


6. 


2,500 


|4 


j 

* • 


4,000 — • 


29 


w * 


4,000 


20 
&w 


■ Q 


s;ooo 


' ' ^ 2S 


m 

1 V * 


• 7 nnn 

/ y \J\J\J 


34 


n 


9}WWW 




12. 


10,000 


49 


13, 


4,500 


35 


14, 


. 6,000 


29 


lb. 


/IhW 


js 


16. 


5,500 


30 


17, 


3I000 


■ 11 


18. 


4lUUU 


2b 


19. 


4,000 


21 


20, 


4^500 


29 


21. 


4,000 


22 - 


22. 


2.000 


8 


23. 


3,500 


16 


24. 


alouo 


Id 


iS. 


i.ooo 


23 


26. 


6" 000 


29 


27. 


3^000 


21 


28. 


57000 


28 


29. 


5 000 


30 . 



In school year 1S81-82* four projects exceeded the very small projects 
criteria* Since In prior years they met the criteria and they were still 
quite small, they continued to be Included In the substudy. 
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TABLE 13-2 



TARGETED SERVICE AREAS CITED IN SCHOOL -YEAR 1981-82 APPLICATIONS 
OF VERY SMALL PART A PROJECTS FUNDED FOR" 
THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS (1979, 1980, 1981) 



PROJECT I 



— rr 
j« 

4. 

5. 

=F 

— g~ 
~r 
-~wr 

TTT" 
T2T" 

"~T5T** 

fTr" 
"TIT 

"10T" 
""Z3T" 
""gfT" 

28, 

Tofrr 



SERVICE AftEAT 
School 



Cultural Tutoring Related Expanses Counseling 



Home-SehooT 
Liaison 



TT 
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information on Table 13-2 is somewhat misleading. The table accurately reflects 
the number of projects which had counsel ing and home-school liaison components? 
* as a formal objective, but it does not, accurately reflect, the number of projects 
which 'actually provide counseling or home-school liaison services. Comments 
provided In various narrative sections of the applications and in accompanying 
materials indicate that many of the projects .provide s services Informally, 
either through routine interactions betweftn project staff and students and 
parents or through the parent coninlttee, 

Regarding project budgets and resources* 13 projects Included some staff as a 
budget item^ but only five projects budgeted foe administrative staff, In each 
of the other 24 projects, project administration was carried out at no cost to 
the project either ,by the chairperson of the parent committee, a school 
principal, the superintendent, or another member of the school district staff," 
The remaining budgeted staff time,w#ft^for tutors., resource people and other 
instructional personnel, In the vast majority of cases, these individuals were 
paid only part-time, or on a day- by- day consultant basis, The fact that ten of 
the 29 projects did not budget for any staff time whatsoever, plus various 
comments scattered throughout all 29 applications,-' indicated that there was a high 

degree of volunteerism Involved W staffing the projects — both in terms of 

* - 1 

Instructional personnel and administrators, Thfs tendency was generally 
confirmed during the telephone interviews. 

The principal purpose of the telephone interviews was to provide preliminary 
information on the areas in which projects had an Impact and to confirm the 
previously obtained file data. After confirming the descriptive Information 



Ijhe term "volunteerfsm" is used here to include paid school and district staff 
members who either work overtime to staff the Part A project at no cost, x 
or as part of their school duties but at no cost to the project, as well as 
Individuals who staff the project at no cost and who are ndt otherwise paid for 
services to the school or district, / 
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available on the project f respondents were asked. to provide information on 
project effects on students* parents, the school district, and the, Indian 
community, and to indicate the kinds of, evidence which they had^ to support their 
reports of impact,. Respondents were queried In an open-ended fashion, with 
responses coded in lb categories of impact* after the survey was completed- ^For 
every area of Impact reported by local personnel, a copy of supporting evidence 
in the form of evaluations, grade reports, attendance records, etc., was 
requested, However, despite follow-up communications, several of the projects 
did not send the requested information* Table 13-3 provides a listing of the 
areas btofmpact reported by each project, and an indication of whether credible 
documentation of this impact was provided (X k indicates that an impact was 
reported and documented, 0 Indicates that an Impact was, reported but not 
documented, and - indicates that no- report of an Impact was made*) • 



As indicated on the table, documented evidence was available for reported impacts 
from 17 (63%) of the 27 responding projects, wijth credible supporting evidence in 
two. or more Impact areas provided .by over one-third (37%) of the projects'? The' 
most frequently reported areas of documented Impact were: student pride or self 
concept; school gradej; and parent involvement. If reported but unsubstantiated . 
Impacts are tincluded, the appearance of project results increase^ considerably, 
and 'improvement in the support or Involvement of the school district in meeting 
special educational n^eds of Indian students emerges as being perceived as a^ 
impact In over half (52%) of the projects. In additions all 27 projects which, 
responded -'did report? impact in one or more areas. Of some interest may be that 
documentation was almost always provided (IS out of 19 times) for the three 
impact areas where "hard 11 data may Be reasonably expected* but much less often 
provided (19 out of 52 items) for the three. 11 softer, 11 more subjective, more 
diff icult-to-dopumejrt* areas. 



-1 



^Respondents were: project administrators (24) , parent committee chairpersons 
superintendents (3) , and others (4), , 
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TABLE 13-3 



PROJECT IMPACTS BASED ON TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS \AND 
FOLLOW-UP DOCUMENTATION AT "VERY SMALL" \ 
PART A PROJECTS 
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Results of Site Visits 



To Investigate, further the potential impacts of very small projects* visits were 
made to three of the projects in the late spring of 1982, The purpose of the 
visits was to verify the previously collected information* to identify additional 
Impacts (if any), and to prep*, a brief qualitative (case type) description of 
the project. The visits were for up to two days and conducted by senior level 
American Indian educators, knowledgeable of Part A and the region being served, 
but not a member of the local community, 

As indicated in Table 13-3, each of the selected projects had provided 
indications of impacts during the telephone interviews, although each had a 
somewhat different mix of program activities, Each project was from a different 
region, of the country, but each was in a small school district serving a rural 
area, 3 The largest school district of the three had 30 Indian students and the 
smallest had.21; the largest Part A grant amount wa^$5,237 and the smallest 
$3,218, Overall* they were judged to be reasonably representative of the 
projects for which Impacts had been documented during the telephone survey phase* 

Brief descriptions of the three projects are provided below, 
JiSite No. 1 

This project served 28 Indian students In grades K-12, out of a total of 335 
students in the^distrlct. The project's objectives and activities focused on 
providing cultural instruction for all of the Indian students and academic 
tutoring for 15 Indian students who were receiving an overall average grade of 
below C. The 7 project received $4*999 in Part A funds for the 1981-82 school 
year. Of this total* $3,833 was spent on personnel and the rest on supplies, 
local travel, and speakers for cultural events and assemblies* The personnel 
costs were for the tutor who provided assistance to the Indian students 
identified as needing help, The tutor was a former project participant employed 
on a part-time basis. 

— — — ' 35§ : ; 

3 The projects were located,* one each, in the Northeast, Northwest* and Oklahoma* 



Elementary school students ware provided cultural awareness instruction through 
structured lessons on Indian history, using books, films, school assemblies and 
field trips* Secondary school students were provided nine culturally oriented 
youth meetings throughout the school year. In addition, they were required to 
prepare a paper on their family history which, when completed, was made available 
for presentation at parent committee meetings. 

Some Indian parents were, highly involved in the. project, _and„the-parerit_ committee 
was active in assisting 'the project staff to carry out project activities, All 
of the parents listed in the project application as belonging to the parent 
committee attended the meetings regularly; but it was a minority of the parents 
which did most of the work,. 

The school district administration had a very cooperative relationship with the 
parent committee and the project tutor. It is a very small. school and run very 
informally. The school superintendent has made a presentation to the school 
board on the project, using slides and tapes to make certain that the toard knew 
exactly what was happening in the project and with the federal funds* The 
superintendent also has visited the tribal center of the nearby reservation to 
learn about ongoing projects, and is generally very supportive of tribal 
activities* The principal of the schocrl is not active in the project, but did 
conduct two evaluations of the project during the 1981*82 school year, which 
indicated project objectives were being accomplished, 

Regarding the objective of increasing the cultural knowledge and awareness of 
Indian students, persons contacted during the visit spoke positively about the 
culturally related activities provided through the project* Regarding academic 
achievement, evidence was provided indicating that the grade levels of some 
tutored students have increased as a result df the assistance provided by the 
project tutor* Of the students receiving below a C average before tutoring, 35 
percent have raised their grades to C or above, Further, more Indian students 
have gone on to college since the district has had the Indian education project 
than ever before, At the time of the site visit, six former students were 
enrolled In a college or university. One former student in the Indian education 
project will .graduate in 1982 as an honors student and plans to attend the state 
technological university to pursue a career in medicine* Though no "hand" 



evidence was available, people familiar with the project appear to believe 
sincerely that increased college attendance is due to the support and activities 
available to students through the Part A project* 

Site No, 2 

This project served 30 Indian students in grades K-12 In a school district with a 
total of 2,925 students. --0ur1ng-the-schoal-y€ar-the-pTOject provided tutoring 
services; it also provided a one-week summer program focused on cultural 
activities* The project received a total of $5,237 in Part A funds for the 
1981-82 school year. Of this amount, approximately $3,300 was spent on 
personnel, with the rest expended on local travel, supplies, and guest speakers. 
The onj^ regularly paid staff member was a part-time tutor, although a number of 
resource people were paid small fees and expenses to participate in the summer 
cultural program. There were also approximately ten unpaid volunteers Involved 
In running the summer cultural program. These volunteers were primarily teachers^ 
and parents. The project director was a school principal who received no direct 
support from the Part A grant* - 

During the 1981-82 school year the tutor worked with 11 students, These studentr 
were In elementary and secondary grade levels and had problems which included 
speech defects, bad study habits, and problems with algebra, The tutor, a grade 
school learning disabilities teacher, received some assistance from another 
person to deal with the algebra problems* A unique feature of this tutoring 
program was that the tutor went to the home of the student after school hours or 
the student came to her home. Typically* the student, tutor, and parents were 
all Involved in the learning process. Students, parents and the tutor expressed 
satisfaction with this arrangement. 

In the surrmer of 1981* almost all 30 students participated in the week -long 
sumner cultural program. As in other years, activities were scheduled between 
the hours of 9 and 12 each morning. During the week, the students learned about 
Indian history and culture, and- participated In several arts and crafts 
activities. These activities included beadwork, painting, teepee ralstng, 
cooking, and dancing, ahd were held in the state regional museum. Because the 
facilities of the museum are provided to the project free-of-charge, non*Ind = tan 
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students as well as Indian students are allowed to participate* Each year the 
museum has provided space and some materials, and the museum's director has* 
assisted the project in locating and obtaining services of resource people In the 
Indian communities throughout the state. 

i * 

According to the project staff and parent committee chairperson, parents are 
extensively involved in all facets of the project. The project dlrectbr stated 
-that they had trouble getting- people to attend parent committee meetings, but 
that approximately five or six parents regularly attended each monthly meeting* 
The recommendations and questions of the parents regarding the project, or the 
school system in general, are transmitted to the superintendent and the school 
board through the project director. The superintendent and the school district 
staff were reported to be very supportive of the project* 

With respect to project results, students, parents, and the tutor Indicated that 
the tutoring activities were quite successful and that student classroom grades 
had Improved* On one report card shown to the researcher, for example, the 
grades of the student had changed from Ds to Ss over the course of the year, 
This was attributed by everyone Involved to project tutoring* 

It was more dlff^ult to evaluate the Impact of the cultural program. However, 
there were at least two tangible consequences. First, the students had beadwork 
and paintings in which they took a great deal of pride; and second, the students 
knew a number of facts about Indians they had learned during the week. In, 
addition, there was a consensus among school officials and parents that the 
project has increased the involvement of the Indian and non-Indian local 
communities in the school. 

Site No* 3 • * 

This project served 21 Indian students An grades K-12 in a school district with a 
total enrollment of 1,471 students. The project received $3,218 in Part A funds 
and $2,532 in Johnson O'Malley funds, for a total of $5,750. Each income source 
was accounted for separately, with reports sent to each funding agency showing 
how the funds from the ageftdy were spent, but programmatically the funds were 
combined, The school district provided office supplies, support, and working 



space for a tutor, as well as the services of a project director, Federal funds 
were used primarily to pay for -a part-time tdtor, with some funds also used for 
local travel and supplies* # 

The predominant activity of the project was tutoring, for which a half-time tutor 
was employed. The tutor often worked five to ten additional hours each week at 
no pay in order to maintain contact with parents and with the teachers of the 
students, who attend four different schools* A weekly schedule was arranged to 
provide the sort of tutorial assistance required for each student. In the 
1981-82 school year* tutoring was actually provided to J 3 Indian students. The 
tutor worked with these students Individually or in small groups, as needed. As 
time permitted! students were given some exposure to the culture and history of 
their own and other tribes. Cultural Instruction, however, was minimal. The 
project also has sponsored one short field trip in the area each year, 

The project's parent committee consisted of five persons* The most active 
members were the school district superintendent, an Indian parent employed at the 
tribal office, and the tribe's community field representative. The other two 
members are Indian parents who attended meetings infrequently. There has been a 
great deal of cooperation between the tribe and the school superintendent, who 
often pays informal visits to the tribal office and attends meetings with 
officials of the Tribal Council concerning Indian education, The school board, 
however, has never met with the tribal officials, 

"Findings from the past two years' evaluations, one 'conducted by a third party and 
the other by the district's special, education coordinator, indicate that the 
project has been quite successful. Regarding academic achievement, the most 
recent evaluation stated that "tutoring was generally quite successful," The % 
project's objectives with respect to academic achievement for the year had been 
that 90 percent of the students pass all subjects and 25 percent of the studehts 
maintain at least a S average; they were both exceeded. No student received a 
final grade of F in any subject, and 71 percent of the students achieved a final 
grade of § or better. 



The project was also successful in achieving its objective for student attend- 
ance, which was that "90 percent of the students wilt maintain at least an 85 



percent attendance rate* 14 The evaluation showed that "86 percent of all students 
met this criterion, " Th^ three students who did not meet this criterion are 
reported to have dropped out of school because they were "extremely sensitive to 
local stereotypes among sane community members and students about [their tribe] 
and/ Indians in general," The evaluation report states that this issue had been 
"discussed at length" with school officials, and that in-service training for 
teachers and increased exposure of other students and the community to the tribe 
and reservation would be attempted, . 

Informal discussions with parents and the tribal council confirmed the findings 
of the evaluations. Parents also indicated they were well satisfied with the 
project. The Tribal Council reported that* compared to twenty years ago* there 
has been much Improvement in racial relations between Indians and whites in town 

blatant racial discrimination has been replaced by stereotyped comments by 
whites against Indians and by Indifference by a majority of the community toward 
Indians, They attribute some of the improvement ,to the project, 

Conclusions 

Among the questions which arise frequently in connection with very small projects 
are: what types of project activities can be carried out with such low levels of 
funding, and what, if any, real Impact can such projects have on students, 
parents, schools or their communities? 

Among the findings of this substudy was that very small projects in the Part A 
Program tend to focus on a very limited set of activities, often centering around 
a single type of service, Related to this, the study shows that for the most 
part, projects concentrated their use of federal funds on actual services to the 
students; where salaries were paid, they went to instructional staff rather than 
administrative staff, There also was a rather high level of volunteerism on the 
part of school district administrative and instructional staff, as well as 
parents of Indian students and other members of the conrnunity* * 

Regarding impact, the data suggest that worthwhile results can occur from such 
small expenditures of federal funds. It appears that these funds often generate 
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Volunteer or non-paid-for services which increase the overall services available 
to students. Further, almost two-thirds (63%) of the projects were able to 
provide credible documented evidence of impact in at least one of the five 
service areas* Since documentation In a small project Is often difficult, and 
most of the projects not providing evidence (another 31%) did indicate impact, 
this suggests that the projects were generally having a positive impact on Indian 
students* It also suggests they were making wise use of their resources by only £ 
focusing on one or two service areas- While the available evidence does not 
permit establishing Impact results for all projects, tne evidence, which the case 
studies bear out, does Indicate positive results relative to resources available 
in a majority of the small projects* 
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CHAPTER 14: STUDY SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The study's purpose was to evaluate the operation and effectiveness of Part A of 
the Indian Education Act for meeting the special educational and culturally 
related needs of Indian students. The Indian Education Act became law on June 
23, 1972, as Title IV, F,U 92-318, in recognition of the special educational" 
needs of American Indians (including A la ska Natives). Part A is tiiat par t-of-^h a^ 
\Act providing grants to public school districts enrolling American Indian and 
•Ala^M Native students. Appropriations for Part A totaled $53 S 52Q S QQQ in 1981* 
$5i ? w00 In 1982, and $44,059,091 In 1983. Since 1976, the number of LEAs 
receiving funds has remained fairly constant. In 1982, 1,118 LEAs received 
funds, and an estimated 308,578 Indian students were in the school districts 
served. . 

To accomplish the^study's purpose, data were collected during fall and spring 
site visits in the 1981-82 school year at a stratified random sample of 115 Part 
A projects operating in public schools. Data for the study were collected from: 
local school administrators, project directors, project staff, parent committee 
members, public school principals, teachers, leaders of the Indian community, an* 
Indian students and their parents. A| the Part A project sites, the project p 
staffs, parent committee members, teachers, and students completed self- 
administered questionnaires; other respondents, (i .e., district administrators, 
community leaders, and parents) were Interviewed, and data were gathered from 
project and school district files. 

IB this concluding chapter, data are summarized and conclusions drawn from across 
the report as a whole. Beginning with a summary description of the Program and 
of Part A project students, objectives and activities, tpe topics of school 
officials' and Indian community satisfaction with the projects, project impacts, 
on students, parents and school districts and study implications are addressed. 

1, Overview of Part A Projects and Students - 

In the 1981-82 school year, the projects. surveyed had a median budget of , 
f?fi,45Q. an d nearly two-thirds (65X ) of these projects were funded entirely by 
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Part A funds* Most (77%) of the projects' funds ware used for salaries and 
benefits paid to their small staffs* Overall, the projects had a median of 
1*4 full or part-time professional and 1,9 full or part-time paraprofessional 
staff jnembers. Most project directors worked part-time for the project, and 
project staff frequently performed many different functions (e.g. , instructors 
also provided counseling), Indian eornmmunity volunteers played an impoftifft 



role in the planning and operation of projects, particularly the projects 
which had cultural programs. 

As required fey the Part A statute and regulations, all of the projects 
surveyed had parent committees. The average cprmiittee membership was ten . 
persons, with most members being Indian (87%) and parents (71%), Most 
committees were Involved In making decisions regarding project goals (75%) and 
budgets (73%), All projects had conducted some form of needs assessment 
within the past year, however only about half (49%) had been evaluated by an 
Independent third-party evaluator. 

The most frequent services offered by Part A projects were tutoring or other 
special academic activities (80%) and Indian history^ and cultural Instruction 
onLactivities (64%). Besides these services, approximately half (48%) 
provided counseling, and two-fifths (38%) of the projects supported 
home-school liaison activities. Only 22 percent pro/ided financial assistance 
to parents for school related costs. In add 1 1 i on^pr ojec t staffs frequently 
worked with regular classroom teachers in assisting Indian students and 
assisted teachers in preparation of social studies and other instructional 
materials which affect all students in their cl assessor schools. Also, it is 
clear, from the dat^-on employment of Indian teaching* and non-teaching 
professional staff as well as observation and discussion at the visited sites, 
that Part A project parents and staffs are often the only Indian presence 
'Officially associated with the school system* except in districts where 
Johnson O s Malley Act program parents and staffs also play that role* 

Overall, the projects served a median of 119 students, although the mean 
number served was 235,, Thj,s was approximately 78 percent of the Indian 
students in the participating districts, On a cost per student basis, in 



1981-82 the Part 4 program expended r $|21 per student served, 1 ^ 
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While the overwhelming majority of students receiving services from the Part A 
projects were identified as Indian, directors also reported a median of 4.8 
non-Indian students in their projects. A descriptive profile of participating 
Indian students is presented in Table 4-1. 



TABLE 14-1 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN PART A PROJECTS 



Characteristics of 
Part A Participants 




Grade Range 

7 - <J 


■f) 

10 - 12 


Male 


49% 


46% 


47% , 


Only English used at home 


79% 


88% 


B5% 


Receive free or subsidized 
school lunch 


76% 


.74% 


60% 


Mean school attendance level 
(1980-81, natn norm=161 days] 


163 days 


162 days 

9 


156 days 


Mean reading achievement 
(spring 1981; nat'l norm=50) 


47,7 


46,6 


45,8 


Mean math achievement 
(spring, 1981, nat'l norm*50) 


48.0 


46,6 


46.9 
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Generally speaking, Indian students who participated in the projects were 
quite similar to I nth" an students who did not* In grades 4-6, slightly more 
non-participants than participants came from homes only speaking English (84% 
vs 79%) and fewer non-participants received free or reduced lunch (64% vs 
76%) * Similarly, in grades 7-9, mqre non-participants than participants came 
from homas only speaking English (75% vs 86%), although equal proportions 
received free or reduced school lunch* Interestingly, in grades 10*12 ■ 



non-participants were rjbre likely, than participants tojcome from homes where fc 
Indian languages were^sed (19% vs 6%), although agairKequal proportions of 
both groups received free or reduced school lunch. 

As a supplement to the major evaluation study, contact was made with a. 
probability sample of all public school districts In the U.S. -eligible for 
Part A funds (other than the ones sampled for this study). Irrespective of 
whether they received a Part A grant; data from this sample were combined .with 
those from the 115 visited sites. ^ Thus, Information was obtained from a 
national sample of school districts, representing virtually all those with 
Indian students In the 1 981 -82 school year,;' Results from that substudy show 
that approximately two-thirds of Indian public school students are served by 
Part A projects, one-third are served by Johnson Q'Malley programs* one-fourth 
by Chapter I projects, one-fifth by programs supported by federal vocational 
education funds, and fewer than one-tenth by Title VII bilingual education 
programs or through federal programs for the handicapped, These data Indicate 
that many Indian students were not served by any federal programs except for 
Part A. 1 / 

u 

2, Appropriateness of Project Objectives and Activities 

,A *""— = 

The study's findings regarding the nature of Part A project objectives and 
activities* and their appropriateness in terms of local needs* were presented 
In Chapter 5. It was found that, overall, the needs assessment processes 



^See Appendix 5, An Analysis of Federal Funds and Services for Indian 
Students Public Schools (pp. A-33 to A-56 of this report) ♦ 
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employed by projects Involved substantial input from both the Indian community 
and the school staff, and that most projects had conducted a needs assessment 
within the past twelve months. 

Needs and Aspirations * The needs most frequently identified in £art A 
projects' written needs assessments were basic academic skills. Native 
American culture and history, and guidance affti career- counseling- The needs 
identified by local projects correlated highly with responses of Indian - 
parents and community leaders to .the open-ended question: ^'Thinking about 
your hopes* and desires for your chi Id(ren) , what skills and knowledge do you 
think your chlld(ren) should develop in school by the time they graduate?" 

Foremost among the aspirations volunteered by each group was proficiency in 
the basic skills, with nearly half of the parents, parent committee members, 
and community leaders responding thus (see Chapter 5, Table 5-9) . The next 
most frequent set of responses pertained to the skills and knowledge necessary 
for productive post-secondary pursuits* be they education or career related* 
In addition to specific skills or knowledge, members of the Indian community 
also value emotional and psychological preparation for a productive life, 
notably the ability to plan ahead, the ability to adapt to the larger, 
non-Indian society, the ability to real fie sjelf -potential , and the development 
of self-c6nf idence and pride. , " v • . 

In short, Indian community members want their schools to: 

• Provide their children with proficiency in basic academic skills; 

»■ -i ' ■ j 

• Prepare their children with the necessary knowledge and skills for going 
on to higher education and/or for getting a job; and 

• Develop within their children the needed psychological and emotional 

characteristics for leading a productive life after graduation* 

- » 

The first of these aspirations relates to the expressed need for Part A 

projects to address basic academic skills, The second Is associated with the 

statement of need for guidance and career counseling. The third Implies the 

need for Part A projects to address native American culture and history* which 

often are viewed as assisting Indian students gain self knowledge and pridr. 

/ - . > . j 
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Objectives and Activities . The study findings revealed that nearly all 
projects specified objectives and carried out activities to address the needs 
identified in their written project needs assessments- On the average, 
slightly over three needs were expressed at each Part A project, and an 
average of 75 percent of . these needs were addressed by local project 
objectives. Further, when the objectives of other district projects serving 
Indian students, such as Chapter 1 and Johnson Q'Malley, were considered 
together" with "those "of the Part" A project., 91 percent of the idenirif led needs 
were addressed. Similarly, 78 percent of the identified needs were addressed 
by the activities of the local Part A project, and 89 percent of these needs 
were addressed when the activities of all district programs serving Indian 
students were combined* Projects did more than concentrate on the areas 
Identified In their written neeeds assessments, however, According to project 
directors, of 18 potential project objectives, 12. were primary or secondary 
objectives of two-thirds of the projects, In addition, of 18 potential 
project activities, at least 7 were carried out. by. over" half of the projects* 
Thus, In addition to addressing their formally documented needs, the projects 
are setting objectives .and expending energies In areas such as enhancing 
student self -concepts or Improving /school attendance, which appear to be 

serious problems for a relatively small number, of students* •' . ' 

t < ■ . 

Data were also collected on the appropriateness of project objectives within 
the broader context of the overall educational goals of the schools served by 
the projects* Information was obtained from the principals of schools in . 
which Part A projects were operating, Eighty-four percent of the principal? 
stated that project objectives were very compatible with the educational; goals 
and purposes of their schools* Another 14 percent reported 'project and school 
goals to be moderately compatible,- and only 2 percent Indicated that the two 
sets of goals were only slightly or not at a4J compatible. * 

Parents of project students were asked to describe what Ahey considered to be 
the one or two most important things that the Part A projects had done for 
their children* The data, show that the parents 1 responses fall, for the most . 
part, Into the three most frequently cited areas of project heed as Indicated 
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by project needs assessments; that is, basic academic skills. Native American 
culture and history, and guidance and career counseling (jee Chapter 5, Table 
5-10) . These findings indicate that, from the perspective of parents. Part A 
projects are providing appropriate activities^ 

In sunmary, then, Part A projects were found to employ need i assessment 
processes which tap the aspiritlons of the Indian conmunity for the education 
of their Children* The data show Part A projects to be focused on their 
documented needs while also showing them to be somewhat diffuse efforts with 
many objectives and activities, From a needs assessment perspective, the 
projects were well focused and addressed appropriate local goals* Basic 
academic skills, for example, was the most frequently expressed area of need 
(88% of projects); it was also stated most frequently as a primary objective 
(74% of projects), and, tutoring was the most prevalent project component* 
However, local directors reported their Part A projects' had multiple and 
diverse objectives and were carrying out many different activities which often 
extended well beyond the results of their needs assessment. It may be that 
project* are responding to the real needs of a limited number of students 
(e*g,, students with serious school attendance problems) or to needs judged 
important although difficult to document (e.g. , student self-concept and 
pride)* However, it may also be that staffs and parents are sometimes simply 
bowing to conventional, wisdom and expending energies on problems which may not 
be serious in their locale, In either case however, the data do Indicate that 
projects were carrying out needed and appropriate activities with which most 
school administrators and parents were satisfied, 

, Satisfaction with Project Implementation of School Officials, Parents and 
Indian Community Leaders 

The' degree of satisfaction with the overall operation and specific aspects of 
Part A projects Is one measure of project effectiveness, Thus, flvs 
respondent groups* were asked similar questions about their satisfaction with 
their local Part A projects* Specifically, parents and -parent committee 
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members were asked how satisfied they were that the project was doing its job 
and district administrators, principals, and project directors were asked how 
satisfied they were with the quality of project activities. As reported in 
Chapter .5 (see Table 5-11), at least 75 percent of each group indicated that 
they were satisfied with the job the project was doing, or with the quality of 
project services, % ■ 

Indian tribal or community leaders, however, were somewhat less satisfied* 
Although 52 percent reported that they were completely satisfied with the 
administration, the program of Instruction, the staffs, and the parent 
committee of their local Part A projects, 48 percent were not satisfied with 
one or more aspects of their project, Specifically, this latter group of 
tribal leaders indicated they were not satisfied with the parent committee 
(67%), the administration of the project (54%); the instructional aspects of 
the project (47%); the programs provided by the project (43%); and the project 
staff (36%), 

Parent committee members were asked a similar set of questions, and their 
responses reflected much greater satisfaction with their local project 
operations than did the responses of Indian community/tribal leaders. , 
Overwhelmingly, the parent committee members indicated they were satisfied or 
very satisfied with the five reported aspects of their projects: administra- 
tion (89%), instruction (87%), programs (87%), staff (91%), and parent 
coram" ttee (78%), The perspectives of parents and tribal leaders are, of - 
course, quite different, * While tribal /community leaders have less opportunity 
to see the project in operation than does the parent committee, their distance 
from the project may make them more neutral and objective reporters of Indian 
community views, 

, Impacts of the Part A Program on Indian Students 

Data were collected from many different perspectives and sources in order to 
gain *3 comprehensive assessment of the potential impacts of local Part A 
projects upon Indian students. These data are summarized below, 
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Ac - d em 1 c ._Perfon nanSe > As discussed in Chaptsr 6, most (SOX) Part A projects 
IffC :luded activities Intended to improve the academic performance of Indian 
stu<a dents. Because F^art A academic activities are supplementary in nature, 
thre -1r impacts ihoulrf be expected to be 1 imi tsd in size andfocused on 
sub| populations of Indian students* . Independent ratings ofacademlc Impact 
MfPt-e collected froni Part A project staffs, pr— oject tutors, regular classroom 
tea* chers, parents, and tutored students and tnheir combined ratings were used 
tcr - form a judgment of academic impact* 

Tuts or ratings suggested that approximately h^lf of the tutored students had 
irrfpi^roved their performance in reading and mathematics betv;een fall and spring, 
and that almost 4ll of the remaining students had maintained their previous 
lev* -els of performance, Project staffs and cWassroom teachers indicated that 
the projects hid hac* some Impact on Indian student performance 1n reading and 
lan» guage arts, and lassroom teachers and pai — ents indicated that the projects 
had had some impact on student grades, Finati ly, students rated the Impact of 
the * ir Part A tutoring as 2.59 in mathematics and 2.63 in reading, on a scale 
of 1 how much the stucdenthad learned that ranged from 0 m Nothing at all to 4 * 
V& r ^ry much, + 

Whl le these various sources and their responses could be questioned on an 
i t erMn-by- 1 1 em bas i s , the cumulative effect of these generally positive ratings 
lea* ds to the conclusion that the Program is Neaving some positive impact, The 
po$- itive ratings of relatively disinterested observers sued as classroom 
tea* chers and parents are particularly meaningful, 

Fin^ally, this study underscores what previous, studies have Reported. 
Specifically, Indian student samples have consistently beefibelow the means 
fo^ non-Indian students on standardized achievement tests, although they are 
r\&* only slightly balow, At the student level »' spring 1981 standardized 
rHCMding achievement test scores for Indian students were 47-1 1 (SO-9,49) , and 
the* y were 47,29 (50=9,46) for math. Analyses of students 1 test scores found 
th^fcvn not to be associated with project characteristics or program variables in 
a fti^-eaningful way, However, the data indicate- that Indian student academic 
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achievement test scores have increased to the -ir highest level in over a 

decade, and since the Part A Program has had some academic impact,' it may have 

contributed to this Increase. 

School Attendance , As discussed in Chapter 7 ~, reducing dropouts (58%) and 
decreasing absenteeism (60%) were identified as primary objectives of a 
considerable number of projects, Some what s surprisingly, the study's analyses 
of attendance data on individual students sjio^wed that, overall, school 
attendance is no greater a problem among Indi an students than among the 
general population* However, low attendance is a serious problem for some 
students; attendance is lower for Indian high : school students and for students 
receiving free or reduced price school luncfte -s than for other Indian students. 

Analysis of four years of attendance data ffomm a sample of Indian students 
revealed .no substantial changes in overal l st _udent attendance rates. However, 
where Indian student attendance was found to i be below the mean attendance rate 
for all Indian students, Part A projects, were addressing the problem with more 
time spent during school hours as the problem * increased. Consistent with 
this* Individuals with knowledge of tb* proje* cts (project staffs* teachers, 
and parents) report that projects are having some positive impact on 
attendance* 

In the area of .student retention, the study's findings Indicate there is a \ 
high incidence of Indian student dropout at ti he high school level In public 
schools, and that the dropout rate has been r* alatively constant over th,e past 
decade. However, the majority of public scho^ql teachers, parent committee 
members, and project staffs reported their pr- ojects had reduced the number of 
dropouts In their school districts* It may b»e that projects have bean 
successful with a small number of students, b* ut overal the study data suggest 
the Program has had no substantial Impact in —this regard. 

The findings that Indian students have aver*g»e or better attendance but also - 
much higher than average dropout rates may apftpear to be contradictory* 
However, closer examination of the attendance data Indicates that Indian 
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student attendance drops significantly in the upper gradf ^ a (9-12), which is 
the time when almost all dropout occurs, The findings ni^y.v, therefore, suggest 
that attendance and retention are related phenomena of the © high* school level, 
but that retention h not related to factors which inflqf^oce attendance for 
lower grade levels. 

History and Culture . As discussed in Chapter 8, nearly fcVi©wo- thirds (64%) of 
the Part A projects had a. cu 1 tural program, and the proportion of projects 
with cultural programs increased with project distance ffOniom reservations. 
Typical cultural programs provided instruction for 2,5 h0U*yrs per week for 28 
weeks of the school year, and virtually all used local In<l Hian people in their 
cultural programs as Instructors or advisors. The most frequently expressed 
needs of students^ parents » Indian community leaders, and b project staffs were 
Indian history and arts and crafts. They were also, the frJQ*ost frequently taught 
subjects and the subjects about which the students *indic#t»::ed they had learned 
the most. 

Indicators of Impact of the cultural Instruction component - include: 

• Seventy-eight percent of both school administrators an©ad principals in 
projects with cultural . components felt the cultural fn-nstructfon and , ' * 
activities had Increased Indian students' appreciation s of their culture 

and way of 1 if 6. ; 

• Eighty-three percent of the parent committee members is In these projects 
thought the cultural program had helped students, 

• Indian community members and project staff reported tfhsaat the cultural 
program had helped studentr to develop Increased pride e in themselves as 
Indians, and In their cul tural heritage, 

% Indian students reported a great interest in their ctfbiture and the 
students generally rated the projects 1 cultural effoft^s positively, with 
at least a majority indicating they had either learnt H some or been helped 
some. High school ratings, while lower than el ement* r *-y' school ratings, 
were also positive. 

In sum these data suggest that the cultural programs ar§ Responding to the 
needs and desires expressed by the Indian community, and t|-hat they assist ' l 
students in a variety of ways, 
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Attitude Toward School and Self * As discussed in Chapter 9, data from 
approximately 12,000 Indian students show that the majority of both elementary 
(grades 4-6) and secondary (grades 7-12) students had relatively positive 
attitudes- toward school, themselves, an^ their Indian and Native heritage in 
the fall of ,1981 . The data also show a slight decline over the course of the 
1981-82 school year. However, analyses of the data indicate that scores of 
^art A project participants declined less from fall to spring than those of 
non-participants, and that more positive attitudes aloipg some dimensions are 
more highly associated with certain programmatic variables than with others, 
Overal 1, however, the Impact-oriented analyses did not provide clear results, 
although there were some Indications that moderately positive effects on 
student attitudes may have occurred, More important is the finding that these 
students had relatively good attitudes toward school, themselves, and Indian 
culture In both the fall and the spring* This suggests either the prior 
success of the many projects having Improvements in these areas as objectives 
for the past several years, or that the attitudes of students In these areas 
was not the problem that many supposed, 

Post-Secondary School Aspirations * As discussed in Chapter 10, a majority of 
the Indian students surveyed In grades 10-12 had talked to school personnel 
about post-secondary academic opportunities (75%), had been encouraged to 
attend post-secondary school (70*), and Indicated they would like to attend 
such a school (90S)* Indian high school students also had moderate levels of 
knowledge concerning post-secondary opportunltes* Indian high school students 
who had contact with the Part A Program in the 1981-8^j^choo1 year reported 
more knowledge of post-secondary opportunities and indicated higher levels of 
post-secondary academic aspirations than did other Indian students* The Part 
A Program appears to be a stimulus to post-secondary education* 

Ratings by Parents * Additional indicators of the impact the Part A projects 
have had upon students may be deHved from Individuals involved In the project 
or knowledgeable about student Improvements resulting from them* A primary 
Source of this information was the parents of Indian students; they were 
specifically asked whether they thought the project had helped their ' 
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children. On a five paint scale (Not at f all, A little, Some, A great deal* 

and Don't know), over half the parents reported that their local Part A 

project had helped their children at least "Some" to: (a) become more 

interested in school « 54 percent, with 32 percent reporting "A great deal' 1 ; 

(b) have a better attitude about school — 53 percent, with 31 percent 

reporting "A great deal"; (c) get extra help in school " 53 percent with 31 

percent reporting 11 A great deal"; and (d) get better grades — 52 percent* 

with 30 percent reporting "A great dear*. Also, nearly half the parents 

reported their project had helped their children to attend school more often 

(Sotoe - 17%, A great deal * 24%) and to learn better study habits (Some * 221, 

2 

A great deal = 24%) . Thus, the majority of parents, overall, thought their 

children had been helped by the Part A project in each of the areas mention^ 

* -- 

to at least some extent* 

» . i 

\ 

Ratings by School District Administrators and Principals. District-level 
administrators and principals in schools with Indian students were asked a 
similar question about the effects of'the local fj>art A projects upon Indian 
students* Administrators, during the fall site ^isit, were asked the 
following open-ended question: "From your perspective, what effects has the 
Indian education project had on Indian students in the district? 1 * In the 
spring, principals were asked whether or not the project had had an impact In 
their school in terms of each of the categories the administrators 
identified. Overall, both principals and administrators were positive with 
respect to the impacts of the Part A projects on Indian students in their 
districts, with over 60 percent of both groups responding that students $r% 
more Interested In their education. 

Ratings by Classroom Teachers and Project Staff . Regular school teachers and 
project staffs are also important sources through which to- judge student 
improvements. Teachers and project staff members were asked the extent to 
which Part A projects had helped Indian students ip several areas,: 



Zprom 16 to 19 percent of the parents reported "don't know" and 4 to 6 percent 
did not respond at all to these questions. 
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• Attendance, 

• Interest in education; ' 

• Basic Ski 1 1 s ; ^ 

• Knowledge of educational opportunities after high school; 

• Self-concept; and 

• Retention in school. 

Teachers and project staff members were fairly consistent in terms of their 
responses on the extent of student Improvement in each of the areas* although 
staff were more positive in all areas, Nevertheless, on a five point scale 
(Not at alU A little, Sots, A great deal, and Don't know) approximately half 
of the regular classroom teachers reported that the local Part A project had 
helped Indian students at least "Some" to: (a) be more interested in their 
education — 55 percent, with 22 percent reporting "A great deal"; (b) attend 
school more regularly — 49 percent, with 21 percent report tng "A great deal"; 
(c) participate more in class — 49 percent, with 19 percent reporting H A 
great deal; (d) improve their relationships with teachers — 51 percent, with 
20 reporting "Ipfreat deal"; and (e) Improve their grades — 51 percent, with 
16 percent reporting "A great deal". 3 

Summary . In short, with respect to Indian students, Part A Projects were 
found to: 

• Provide tutorial services to students In academic need which were judged 
by tutors, teachers, parents, and students to have benefitted the reading 
and math performance of students. 

• Have had no effect on academic achievement test scores which could be 
related meaningfully to project variables, even though achievement test 
scores nationally for Indian students appear to have risen to their 
highest level since the Program began in 1972* 

o Offer activities related to school attendance which were judged by 

teachers, parents, and project staffs to be having some positive impacts, 
and which were related to some improvement in the, attendance level of 
students with the most severe attendance problems* * 4 * 



/ y 

^Approximately 30 percent of the teachers responded "dorv't know" to each of 
these questions. T* 
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• Have had little or no effect on reducing the rate of Indian studai — it 

dropout although parents and staffs indicated some reductions have been 

made, s f 

i 

• Offer Instruction and activities related to Indian history and cuTlture 
which Involved local resource persons; and to be of Interest to Indian 
students, valued by parents and school personnel, and judged by stziudents N 
and adult members of the Indian community to have helped students learn 
about their heritage. 

• Provide various services designed to improve students* attitudes "toward 

' themselves and school which were not strongly related to changes over the 
school year. However, student attitude scores were quite high at the 
start of the year, making measurable improvement extremely dlffici ilt. 

Parental Involvement and LEA Impacts I 

The data show that parent committees have been formed as required in Part A 
legislation and regulation, and that they have taken an active role in' the 
project and the LEA, Beyond participating 1 In project decision-making, 
according to over three-quarters of the project directors, the parent 
committees had been responsible for an increase in the support for th£ project 
by members of the Indian community, and several project: directors indicated 
that recommendations of the parent committee had had a moderate amount of 
influence on school policy-makers. 

Parent committee members were asked If they thought parents, over the psast 
three years, had become more Involved in their children ' s education aS a 
result of the Indian education project, The results indicate that paf&nts 
have taken a greater interest in what the school is doing, and have b#ten 
involved to a greater extent in attending school activities* Teachers were 
also asked whethpr parents had become more involved in their children's^ 
education in the past three years, and £0 percent of the teachers indicated 
that parents had become more Involved, These teachers reported more contact 
between parents and students regarding student progress and behavior {^7%), 
more parent-teacher meetings (77%) , and more Indian parents at PTA meet ings 
and school functions (55K), Principal's also Indicated the Part A projects had 
increased the interest and involvement of Indian parent: s in their schoctzl s . 
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Although fraquently outrsidt the scope of their stated objectives, many Part A 
projects undertook act levities which could have an impact on their respective 
LEAs as a whoiel Thus » information on this subject was collected as part of 
this study, and the findings reported in Chapter 12, A's discussed there: 

tt Senior adrtistratmrs in about half of the school districts reported that 
- eurrlculuinevlsiQwis and/or textbook adoptions had been made as a result 
of thei** Part A projects in order to reflect more accurately and more 
sensitively Indian history and culture* 

• Principal s of 82 Percent of the surveyed schools reported improvements In 
the ovarii! school curriculum due to the Part A project, and principals 

at 58 percent' of tf — iese schools Indicated that project materials were used ; 

by some teachers w^ithln their schools. 

• Over two-fifths (4T1X) of the regular classroom teachers reported having 
changed their 1nsti— -uctional approaches to accomodate Indian students, 
most^pf t^n by incoi — porating Indian history into regular instruction and 
by giving students more individual attention, Most teachers also 
consulted Kith Partt A project staffs in a variety of areas concerning 
Indian students anc=3 their education. 

In addition, the study collected data on the attitudes of school personnel and 
the local non- Indian conwmunity toward Indians and their education &s perceived 
by members of tk Indiam community. The findings show that members of the 
Indian conmunity and project staff filt that school personnel overall had 
moderately positive attstudes toward Indians and their education, while the 
non-Indian cOiwniinity hiSd a generally indifferent attitude* In addition, many 
of these respondents incs tfcated that the Part A Program had improved the 
attitudes of school personnel ancisthe non-Indian community toward Indians and 
their education. Over tmalf of the parent committee members felt this was the 
case, and a larjer major— ity reported that the local Part A projects had 
improved the relationshi f p between /the Indian community and the schools* 

In sum, the study's findings with respect to Part A Impacts on parents and 
school districts indicate that the program has: 

9 Involved Mian pai — ents In the design and implementation of its projects, 

* " - 

« Increased the Invol vement of Indian parents in their local schools and 
their children's etf location, 
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§ Had modest impacts on classroom level curricula and teaching practices, 

• Improved attitudes of school personnel toward Indians and their education 
and the relationship between the Indian community and schools in 
approximately half the local school districts. 

S, Overall Impact of Part A 

Taken together, the data presented in this report suggest that the Part A 
Program has had an Impact on Indian students, their parents, and their 
schools. The extent of that Impact cannot be determined precisely, nor, 
therefore, can gains be calculated in terms of the amount of program dollars 
expended per year some $221 per Indian student In 1981, However, from the 
data it is clear that the congressional intent of establishing a mechanism 
powerful yet flexible enough to allow the many diverse Indian tribes and 
community groups to work with their local school systems to develop programs 
to meet the "special education or culturally related academic needs" of Indian 
students has largely been achieved, x - 

Although the results of the projects were not uniformly iositive r major 
differences In emphasis* judgments of effectiveness, or measures of impact 
were not systematically related to project location, size, or school district 
characteristics, Indeed, a separate substudy (reported in Chapter 13} was 
done of Part A projects which received grants of $5,000 or less (therefore, /- 
serving fewer than 30 Indian students) and even in these cases some, thoug*^/ 
modest, positive results were found* 

Finally, the extent to which the positive results of the program are due to 
strategies and Interventions of the Indian Education Program Office to 
implement Part A Is not known, While parents and local school personnel 
clearly are those primarily responsible for project effects, federal policies 
and actions are- at least somewhat ^Influential, Indeed, when Part A project 
directors were asxed to rate how important the federal Indian Education 
Program (IEP) office had been to their project, two-thirds stated the Program 
Office had played a moderate (2W) to very Important (37%) role, m In addition, 
the majority of knowledgeable personnel associated with local projects gave 
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IEP reasonably good marks for the roll which it had played in developing their 
projects, and for the assistance which it had provided, although small 
projects located on or near reservations were not as satisfied, s 

Thus, as one might expect, it seems to be the human, qualitative elements, 
rather than such factors as the size of grant or structural characteristics, 

■r which make the difference .between more or less effective Part A projects, 
y Eased on qualitative impressions derived from seeing projects in operation 

m during si te visits, the most ..important among these are: the Interpersonal as 
well as organizational skills of project staff; parent committee and school 
staff dedication to helping Indian students and their willingness to work with 
one another; the attitudes of the Indian and non-Indian communities toward one 
another; and the overall climate of the schools* 

In this regard, the IEP strategy of supporting technical assistance centers to 
work with local personnel appears to have provided an opportunity for 
professional Indian educators working out of the centers to interact 
personally with project staffs, parents and key school district personnel, 
Although the centers were only in their second year at the time of this ^study, 
a majority of projects were receiving some form of assistance from them, and 
over half (58%) of the school district administrators surveyed reported that / 
district or project staffs had receved some training, and that they were 
moderately to very satisfied with the assistance provided.- Also, there was 
evidence of a general Increase from the first to second year of the Centers 1 
^Deration in the extent to which project directors perceived them as helpful, 

> 7, Implications and Future N eeds 

Contrasting the data available In the early 1970s with the findings in this 
report suggests- there has been a substantial Improvement in the condition of 
Indian public school education since the data leading to passage of the Indian 
Education Act were compiled, From a national perspective, school attendance 
of Indian children seems to be no special problem, and their attitude toward 
school and their levels of self-concept are also quite positive. 
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Even academic achievement, although still slightly below national norms p 
overall* and especially at the upper grades, 1s not at the alarmingly low 
levels reported at the start of the 1970s, Clearly correlated, and perhaps 
caysklly related, the relationship between schools and Indian parents has 
changed. Parents are much more Involved in public schools than ever reported 
before, and they seem to be reasonably supportive of the education the public 
schools are providing their children* Correspondingly, the data suggest that 
the climate in public schools with respect to Indian children is considerably 
more benign than reported to have been, the case some fifteen years ago, For 
the most part, parents and studeijts report their schools overall, and specific - " 
categories of staff in particular, pose no special problems for Indian 
students. Only in the area of school dropout rates, do the data fail to show 
marked change since before the Part A Program began. 

However, the study 1 s findings also indicate that continuing educational needs 
exist, At a minimum, the data indicate that the situation varies by school 
district and region. While achievement test scores are generally positive and 
relations between the schools and Indian community are generally neutral to 
positive as we 1.1, this is not universally true. ta The sensitivity of school 
administrators continues to be viewed as a problem by Indian parents and 
community leaders in up to 30% of the LEAs, and test scorfe results for some 
groups of Indians students are considerably below the norm. 

Specifically, //the data show that mean scores declined from the elementary 
through the secondary -grade levels (from means of 48. 16 and 48.61 in third 
grade to means of 44,94 and 45,23 in eleventh grade in reading and math 
scores), and that in terms of project setting, students in districts on or 
near reservations scored slightly lower than other Indian students, and those 
in metropolitan area s\£ lightly above, and that students in the southwest, 
Alaska and Dakotas scored slightly lower than other Indian students and, those 
In the Northeast t Cal iforniju and upper Midwest (Wisconsin and Minnesota) 
r scored slightly above, The dat^ also show vhat there are differences 
associated with socioeconomic stilus, Indian students receiving free or 
subsidized school lunches had mean Scores of 45/84 1n reading and 45,77 in 

* * * 
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math, as compared to other Indian students who had mean scores of 48*94 in 
reading and 47.83 In math* Sjmi larly, the attendance of Indian students 
■* generally increased from kindergarten through the fifth grade, wits stable and 
high through grades 6 and 7, decreased slightly In grades 8 and 9, and then 
decreased more in grades 10 and 11. Thus, it would seem special attention 
should be paid to Indian students in grades eight and above* 

Although Part A was not established as a program to develop school district 

4 

capacities for serving Indian students, ; It seemed useful to obtain some 
indication of the likelihood that local districts would continue project " v 
activities in the absence of federal funds. Thus, in the fall of (981 , 
district administrators at the visited sites were asked: 11 If, for any reason, 
your Indian education project were to lose Its funding, would your school 
district continue any part of the project by funding it out of Its own 
financial resources?" The respondents were superintendents and assistant 
superintendents who were knowledgeable about Part A project activities. 
Forty-two percent of the administrators responded "no, " their district -would 
not continue project activities with * own resources* 

Part A project directors were asked the same question, and the majority (62%} ' 
indicated they did not think their districts would continue project activities 
without special funding* The 58 percent of district administrators who said 
they did expect some continuation would occur were also asked what components m - 
of the project they thought would be sustained. Of these administrators* 27 
percent said it would be tutoring or academic components, 17 percent said 
counsel ing and career enhancement, 13* percent said they would Jceep t _classroom 
aides and other staff members* 11 percent said they would attempt ^tu^ 
incorporate the whole program or as much as possible, and ,17 /percent simp Ty 
said they would try to provide some funding. Only 15 percent said they would 
keep special culturally related activities., although Part A project directors 

* i 

- . % - * 

^Rather, it was conceived as a service program, and districts have, therefore, 
never been askpd for a commitment to someday assume fiscal responsibility for % 
Part A sponsored activities. * 
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were more optimistic in this regard (26 percent indicated they thought 
cultural arts and crafts activities, for example, would be continued) . 

■ \ * * ■ * i 

The evaluation also included a substudy focused on the role of the states in 
Indian education*® From this it .was clear that wh.ile some states have ''a" 
■„ long tradition of suiporting special programs for Indian students, most do* rf 
not* locked, although the relationship between many projects and their state 
educational agencies is supportive and the state officials surveyed indicated 

* their departments would be quite, willing to take over responsibility for Part 
A in their states, many also reported that, due to state constitutional 
provisions', they are constrained- against providing special educational 
services for Indian students. Thus, there is a basis for Indian concern that 
a transfer of the program to state control would lead jto Incorporation of 
specially designated "Indian funds" into broadly targeted educational 

"programs, as was true with Johnson O'Mal ley funds in many districts in the 
1960s* If so, there would be no assurance* of services designed to accommodate 
^ the special cultural ly-based jrieeds and sensitivities of Indian chtldrerr*nor 
activities to promote a climate which would encourape their 'parents' support 

* and involvement in their formal education, 

In conclusion, the picture which emerges from this study of the Part A Program 
in public schools Is one of a small, supplemental program which has been 
locally- tailored to meet local needs, administered to the general satisfaction 
of 'school officials and .the Indian Community, and appears to have had some, 
1 impact on the school •attendance and /academic performance, of Indian students 

' * and the improved relations between Indian parents and .local schdol .systems. 

- It Is reasonably clean that the conditions -of education for Indian students * 
are substantially better than when the Indjpn Education Act was passed, and 
that this is due in part to the Program* - "However, it cannot be said 'how much\ 
of that change is due to Part A. Other programs supported by the Indian 
Education Act, Johnson OVMalley programs. Title I and other federal programs," 



^Appendix 4: The Role^ofvthe, SEA in Indian Education (pp. A- 13 through .A-33 
of this report). * V . 
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many tribal and commun 1 ty-based Indian programs for students and parents, and, 
perhaps, a generally more tolerant and sensitive attitude toward cultural * 
differences 1n> schools and society at large have also been factors "at work* 
during the entire life of the Program* Nevertheless, It appears that the 
overall objectives of tfie Congress Mn enacting the Part A Program are being 
largely achieved, and to the general satisfaction of the Indian. community. 

The sum of the data *from the study also suggests some ongoing needs* Many 
Indian students^ particularly at the junior and senior high school levels, - 
need academic assistance and further encouragement to stay Id school , Indian" 
students, generally, are st1 11 below national* norms oh achievement tests. 
Those needs^are even more pronounced in? certain areas of the country. 
Finally, the particularly unique Part A efforts to teach culturally related 
topics and special heritage t classe? arrd to substantively Involve Indian > ■ . 
educators and parents In school programming are viewed "Important, ongoing , 
needs by the Indian community/ c . . 
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■ APPENDIX Is ; 
MAJOR LEGISLATION AFFECTING INDIAN EDUCATION 

First congressional appropriation for education 

$100,000 vras. appropriated to support industrial and other schools 
for Indian children* In 1876 an annual appropriation-. was estab* 
11 shed and continued r with modifications, until I960, 

"Johnson O'Malley Act v 

Authorized the Secretary, of the Interior to enter Into contracts 
s^/lth states for the education of Indians* It also allowed states 
the use of government equipment and school buildings, 

John O'Malley Act Amended 

To allow the Secretary of the Interior to contract with states, 
political subdivisions thereof, any state university, college, 
or school * or with any appropriate state or private corporat ton, 
agency or institution for the education of Indians* 

Impact Aid Laws (P*L. 874 and P*L, 815) 

Purpose of the Impact Aid Laws are to provide federal funds where 
federal activities, mainly military installations, created a 
financial burden^on local school Jjili stricts . Originally, the 
purpose was' unrelated to Indian education* but with the amendments 
Impact Aid funding has become the major source of federal funds fo 
districts With Indian children.-- • 

Impact Aid Law (P*L* 874} % 

Provides federal funds to local school districts for general 
operating, expenditures paid In lieu of local taxes. 

~* ^ 
Impact Aid Law (P.L. 815) "School Facilities Constructive Act* 

Provides federal funds to local districts for school construction 
Irr districts with federally-connected students, 

Impact Aid ^aw (P.L* 815) Amended 

To provide funds to local districts to assist In the construction 
of schools for Indians* . e . 



1965 The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

" • . " Title I provides financial assistance to school districts 

educating children from low Income families. In 1967* a 

separate appropriation was authorized to. go to the BIA fbr 

students in federal schools.- V 

_> 

1968 Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of .the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act, as amended by P.L^-95-561 In 1978) 

Enacted to demonstrate ways of meeting the special educational 
needs- of .students of limited Engl ish-sp^aking ability, A major 

• goal of the program Is to show how children can progress In > 
school tisirfg their native, language while simultaneously 
acquiring competence in the English language. 

1972 Indian Education Act (TltTe IV of P.L. 92-318, as amended in 

1974, P,U 93*380 and 1973, P,U 95-561 ) 

The Act provides financial assistance to local education 
agencies (LEAs) , Indian-controlled schools, Indian tribes, 
Indian organlzatlOTS, institutions of higher education, 
federally-supported achools for Indian children, and state 
education ageHci?^ to meet the special educational needs of 
Indian children # and adults* The Indian Education Program 
Office Is responsible for administering the Act* 

Programs funded under the Act range from early childhood to 
adult education and Include il^nentary, secondary, and higher 
education projects! Pfogranr grants- vary significantly from less 
than a thousand dollars to several hundred thousand dollars. This 
variance reflects- the diverse needs of Indian tribes and communities 
served by the Indian Education Act. - \ 

1§75 ^ Indian Self-Qetermi nation and Education. Assistance Act 

- . . ' -(P*U 93-638) ; / ^ A 

* The Act consists of two parts: (1) The Indian Self -Determination ■§ 
Act which allows the government to contract federal programs at - ^ 
the request of Indian irifies apd (2) the Education Assistance Act ' 
whlqh amends the Johnson O'Malley Act ^and provides for school ■;fj 
facilities in public school districts,, * '< " 5 

1978 Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L, 95-561) 

Title XI of P.L, 96-561 addresses Indian Education in three j>arts: 

Part A amends P,L. 874 *- % 

s Part^B requires standards be established for the basic education 

of Indian students 1a BIA schools, * : v- 

Part C deals with Indian Education Act programs. The Act Is 
reauthorized for five years and amends the Act In various ways*. ^ 
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The Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act 
(P.U 95-471) ■ ■ - m *' 

Provides grants for the operation and improvement of tribally 
controlled Qomn^nity colleges to insure continued and expanded 
educational opportunities for Indian students • 



h . APPENDIX 2 1 

ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 



This section contains the standard errors for those Part' A Program 
^characteristics which were selected as being particularly" iwteresu ^ 
pol Icy-makers and planners. Some guidelines for Interpreting these standard 
errors and how they were computed are also Included* 

• * " i 

Two general types* of errors are- commonly recognized In deriving sufririary - 
statistics or estimates based on a sample survey — sampling 1 and nonsampling 
errors. Sampl Ing errors occur because the obtained data are based on a 
probability sample rather than the entire population,* Nonsampl ing errors arise 
from many sources other than on sampling, and represent an entire area of concern 
in themselves- These can arise from any of the following factors: Inability to 
obtain information} about all cases in the sample^ ief^Pnitiona3 difficulties- which 
may vary across local projects or respondents; how questions are Interpreted; 
respondents* Inability, or unwillingness to provide accurate and correct 
information; and a wide range of other measurement, processing, and responding 
errors. * 

The national -level estimates prpv^rdecf here are Njbtained from sample data* and * 
therefore vary somewhat fjrom tl^e corresponding Statistics that would have been 
obtained if a complete survey or a census which yielded a 100 percent response 
had been conducted, using the same data collection forms, procedures t * and 
Instructions. Furthermore, a sample 1s only one of a large number of possible , 
samples (of the same sjze) that could have been. selected by using the same 
sampling design and universe of projects or other types of sampling units. 
Estimates derived fron these different samples will generally differ from each 
other. Such a difference between a sample estimate and ti^e average of all 
possible samples, (drawn from the same universe) is called a sampling deviation. 
In turn, the standard or sampling error of a survey estimate "is a measure of the 
variation among the estimates from all possible samples. It therefore Hs a 
measure of precision with which an estimate from a particular sample approximates 
the average result of all possible samples. 



In general, the sampling procedures and sample sizes used In^thls study were 
selected to minimize errors to the extent, possible within reasonable costs, 
-recognizing the finite resources available. In addition, while the standard 
error partially measures the effect of nonsampl ing errors, it does not measure 
any systematic biases in the data.p Bias (or misrepresentatlveness) is, the 
difference, averaged over* all possible samples, between the estimate and the true 
value* With 'these factors in 1nind^ the overall accuracy of a survey result 
depends op botht~ (a) the sampling and nonsampl ing frrors, mesured by the 
standard error, jhd (b) the blas^nd other types of' nonsampl ing errors* not 
Measured by the standard error^^ ' . - 

fhe sample estimate and an estimate of Its standard error permits the development 
of Interval estimates with prescribed^ confidence th^t the : itervaj Includes the t 
average result of all possible samples. For example, one of the most frequently 
cited confidence interval sizes is the 95 percent confidence Interval. 
Conceptually, this means that Jf all possible samples were selected, each was 
surveyed under essentially the same conditions, and an estimate and its estimated 
standafrcj error were calculated from each sample, then approximately 96 percent of 
the intervals from 2 standard errors below the estimate to 2 standard errors 
above the estimate would include the average .value, of all possible* samples. (An 
interval from 2 standard errors below the estimate and J. standard errors above | 
the estimate Is called a "95-percent confidence interval 4 see Gonzale^, Ogue, | 
Shapiro* and Tepping, 1975.) 



n 
■i 

if 



1 Gonzalez, M., Orgue, J., Shapiro, G, , & Tepping, B, Standards for discussion^ 
and presentation of errors in survey and census data. Journal of the American" 
Statistical Association^ 1975, 70, Part II. 




Sampl ing Error — As only one primary sampling unit (a project) was selected fr&m 
a stratum, it is necessary to use approximation methods to estimate sampling 
variances, Techniq^gs known as collapsed stratum and ultimate cluster were • 
used, A collapsed (or pseudo) stratum Is a combination of two or more of the 
orglnal strata used in the selection of projects, , The objective is to combine 
similar strata and total ths combinations (pseudo strata) as though they, were/the 
strata used in the design and selection of the sample. An "ultimate cluster" is 
the sample of units selected from a primary sampling unit, which .in our case*is a 
project. - - ~ "" 

C . 

Let n^ equal the number of ultimate cluster?- in pseudo stratum n. "Within each 
stratum* estimates are prepared, one from the data from ^ach ultimate 
cluster* Each of these estimates was an estimate of a total 9 an average, or a 
percentage fof the pseudo stratum as a whole, Let x^, represent the estimate 
based on data from the 1th cluster In stratum n. For purposes of estimating 
sampling variance, the values of x^. are treated as a stratified random sample 
with proportional representation from, each pseudo stratum, That is, the well 
known variasnce formula from stratified random sampling with proportional 
representation from strata was applied, The estimates of variance tend to 
overestimate the actual variances which Is probably of very little importance for 

practical purposes, 

* - ^ t i 

3 * * 

* ' " *- % * 

As discussed above, some data did not involve sampling within projects* In this 
case, the same approach to estimating sampling variance Is applicable. The .value 
of the variable for a project multiplied by an appropriate expansion factor or 
weight becomes x h *, an estimate for the entire pseudo stratum In question, 

The fi estimates of the standard error for selected estimates .are presented in 
Table T. In general,, the largest standard errors are for estimates that are 
based on data from district administrators, project directors, parent committee 
chairpersons, and other data Where the sample size or number of units of 
observation is 115, Estimates based on data from students, teachers, parents, 
and other sources that Involve much larger number or units of observations have 
the smallest standard error. Table 1 shdtfs, for estimates of percentages, the 



standard errors are in/ the neighborhood of 2 percentage points i*her# the 
reporting units are students, teachers, e«. On the other hand, where the 
percentage estimates are percentages of projects having particular 
characteristics ("e;g~ , percentage of projects having various program components) 
thf standard errors are On the order of 5 or 6 percentage j3o#nts. 



TABLE 1 

ESTIMATED STANDARD ERRORS FOR SELECTED ESTIMATES 



Estimated 

Variable " ; Standard 

No . . Characteristics of .Variables Estimate Error 

1 Project Director Characteristics 

% Indian 43*1 9.2 

$ Male 55.0 7-8 

% Having a degree 83.1 7.8 

Ave. hours worked/wk 19.0 1 .57* 

2 ' Program Components 

~. % With counseling * 48 G.& 

* % With home-school coordination 38 5.8 

% With parental cost component 22 5.5 

# % With cultural activities 64 5*4 

% With tutorial program SO 3.9 * 

^ Hours Tutored Per Week 4.7 0.2 
.( - 

4 Parent Committee Chairperson 

££ % Male 42 8.Q 3 

^ Ave- no. years on committee* 2.3 * 0.1 

5 Indian Students 

% Leaving before completing H.S. 19 1.5 

^ % With education beyond H.S. 41 1.8 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Variable' 
No, 



8 



10 



11 



12 



Characteristics of Variables 

Project Staff 

% Native ' 
% Female^ 

% Emloyed f ull-cime 

Parent Comittee Members / 
% Indian 
% Male 
% Parents 
% Taachers 

% Satisfied with project 

_ kg 

Indian Parents who think 

Project has helped their children 

to get better grades 
Project has helped then 

School Principals 

Satisfied with quality of project 
Believe project is valuable 

Teachers have made changes 
In curriculum material 
In teaching approach 

Teachers believe 

More parents are involved 
Project is benefitting stud 

Student Achievement Test Scores 

Reading - ave. score 

Mathematics - ave* score 

* 

Average Days Attended School, 1980 



r- 



% 
% 



% 
% 



% 
% 



Estimate 



7-1 
84 
81 



87 
30 
71 
12 
89 



68 
57 



88 
89 




47 
41 



60 
78 



47.4 
' 47,8 

162.4 



Estimated 
Standard 
Error 



3.6 
2.9 
2.7 



1.7 
2.7 
2.0 
1.7 
2.1 



2.1 

2.2 



1.9 
1.9 



2.0 
2.0 



2.8 
2.4 



.55 
.51 

.90 
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Fictors Affecting Parents' General Satisfaction With Part A Projects* 





i 


t 

i 


' IPFfMT VARIABLES 


i 

CAUSAL CHAIN 

f 


TOTAL EFFECT 

i 


Parent Participation 
Parent Co^ittee Involvement 


Coominicitioni * 

taunkitioni 
Parent Participation 


JOO . 
,152* 

., -.oii 


School Stiff SfnsUlylty 


1 

CoKwynicatiojii H 
Parent Participation 
Parent Coriittei Invoh'erent 


, ,188 
-.135 
,091 


Student Cultural Heads 


Comnicatiofi 
Parent Participation 
Parent Coulttei Involvwnt 
School Staff Sensitivity ' 


\m 

=,124 

Mi 

,163 


•Studenf'PirfQnMiiCe 

t V 


buynicatjoni 

Parent Participation 

Parent CaHtee Involveaent 
, School Stiff Sensitivity 
-Student, Cultural Needs 


*\ M 
I .058 
".106 
.346 
.326 


Generil Satisfaction 


Cmynlcations - > 
Parent Participation 
Parint Ffliiaifti# Hnvalvwnt 

[QIEtlU ItutMILtEv 1111 VI ¥tWtl't 


3 .486 * 
\ -.099 
100 

1 1 vv 

Mi 


% 


School staff Sensitivity 
Student Cultural Need! 
Student Performance 


m 

» ,036 , 




.030 



.oa? 1 



-.069 



.017 

.017 
,004 

\ 

.020 
.005 



.018 
-.001 



.MS 
-.023 
ill 



,092 
5 
031 



Ml 
■Ml 



.152 
-.032 
,027 
.056 



,316 
-.066 
.055 
,114 



SOW 
.005 
.001 
,010 
.011 



DIRECT EFFECTS 



JOO 
.182' 

m 

"•..131 
.091 



.081 
,169 

..* 
.140 
.041 
.290 
,326 

,178 
-.010. 
,021 
.052 
.664 



•A 



Note: The path coefficients (decimal Ambers) an represented by beta Heights tiieti pewit caparisons across variables which hatri different 

scales. ' ^ , 



ffext describing and interpreting these data is found in Chapter K< 
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APPENDIX 4i THE ROLE OF THE STATE' EDUCATION ^AGENCIES 
IN INDIAN EDUCATION. V 



Introduction % . 1 • * 

_ - - _ - f * - f * 

The purpose of this report is to describe and analyze the roles of the State 
Education Agencies (SEAs) relative to American Indian" Education (including Alaska 
Natives}* It provides information** supplementary to that presented in the final 
* report of the. National Indian Education Impact Evaluation. ^ 

The focus^of thifr s reporf is on the Part A Program of the Indian Education Act, , 
but the report, also describes other aspects of American. Indian education* For 
example.,* several state! have adopted a variety of state-funded educational 
programs for American Indians that have operated, in mast part,* independent of 
the Indian Education' Act programs* In addition, a large number of states 
^administer qther federal programs that are intended to address expl Icitly, the 
education of American Indians,- . - 

^ p * 

The report also includes a brief description of the historical roles that State 
Education Agencies have, played in American Indian Education, The first section 

, of the report assesses the current role of the states -in American Indian 
Education, This is followed by an elimination of the projected roles of the 
SEAs, based upon current trends in federal policy and_the state of the national 

^fconomy, 



Jjhls substudy of SEAs was conducted as a component bf a comprehensive 
evaluation of the Impact of the Part A Program of the Indian Education 

, A$t t for the U.S. Department of Education. The principal component 
of the evaluation was a study of a sample of 115 projects located throughout 
the United States* representing Part A grantees. Data were collected 
during the fall and spring vlstts* using a variety of quantitative and 
qualitative procedures. 
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The substudy on which this report is based was national in scope, but focused on 
25 individual spates. , Seventeen gf the states^selected were once part of the 
Indian, Education Project of the Education Commission of the States, and are 
characterized by the 1 argest American Indian populations and over 90 percent uf 
American Indian lands held In trust by the Federal Government, The eight 
remaining states were selected to represent states with lower numbers of American 
Indians, (The complete list of the 25 states appears in Table 1 below*) 



TABLE 1 > 
STATES INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 



1. 


Alaska ' 


13. 


i 

Nebraska 






2. 


Arizona 


14. 


' Nevada 




* 


3. 


Cal ifornia ' ^ ' - 


' 15.. 


New Mexico 






4. 


Colorado 


/ 16 - 


.New York 






S. 


Florida " :\ 

-■ 


' 17. 


North Caroling' 


*■ i 


■■ 


'6, 


Idaho * * 


18. 


North Dakota 




- ) 


7, 


Kansas 


19. 


.Ohio 






8. 


Louisiana 


20. 


Oklahoma 






9. ; 


Maine 


\21f 


Oregon 




v.- v i 


10, 


Michigan , 


22. 


South Dakota 






n.- 


Minnesota 


23. 


Utah 




■ ^ 


12. 


Montana 


24. 


Washington 










25. 


Wisconsin 

■* -- j 


& 


■ .}':'£ 
- ;'.<"* 



The .information presented was derived principally from two sources. First 
depth discussions' were held in person or by telephone with representatives 
each of the 25 SEAs selected. These focused on several Issues in American 
education: the state conception of responsibility; past and present state 
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legislation and policy; state expenditures for Indian education; and the nature 
of bureaucratic structures within the SEA and other state agencies responsible 
for administering educational services to American Indians* Further information 
concerning the SEAs role In Part A projects and the local assessment of this 
assistance was gathered through questions asked of district administrators and 
project directors at the 115 projects visited for the national impact evaluation 
of the Part A Program, This Information is presented in the last section. 

History of the State Role in American Indian Education 

Most state constitutions contain provisions for education. Although these vary 
in language, -the majority require the state legislature to provide for the ^ 
establishment and maintenance of an efficient system of public schools. 

Tfye establ ishment of these provisions occurred over a long period in the history 
of the United States. In most cases, a legal relationship between these 
provisions and American Indian education was not established until 1924, It was 
in this year that President Coolidge signed the Ind " n Citizenship Act, which 
declared to be citizens "all non-citizen Indians born within the territorial 
limits of the United States," (Some states had already accepted responsibility 
for thfe education of Indian children, but after the signing of that Act It was 
clear that state educational provisions applied to all American Indians.) From 
this point on, American Indians should have been provided with the same 
opportunities for public education as* other citizens residing within their 
states. This* however, has not always been entirely the case- 



Several key states! with large .Indian populations resisted assuming full 
responsibility for the education of ' resident American Indians. The main argument 

; f 

behind this resistance involves the continued tax-exempt status of lands held by 
American Indians arid state education financing plans which are dependent upon the 
collection of local property taxes, These states, it is argued, cannot assume 
the burden of complete fiscal responsibility for the education^ of American 
Indians without a local tax base, 



^Cohen, ,Fel i* J, Handbook of Federal Indian Law . Albuquerque, New - ^ ^ 
Mexico: University of New Mexico Press ^ 1942, pp. $53-55, * 6 * v " K 

. . r • . . ■ 411 " ' ' : - • 
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Although a state is not compelled by the Constitui tion of the United States to 
provide educational opportunities for its children, the "equal protection clause" 
of the Fourteenth Amendment requires that any opportunity provided to some be 

provided "equally" to all, Also, many states have equal protection or due 

\ 3 
process of law requirements similar to those found in the federal Constitution, 

and the equal protection clause, as interpreted, prohibits state differentiation 

on the basis of, race, unless there Is a compelling state Interest to the contrary 

This responsibility was outlined by the 1954 Supreme Court decision of Brown v. 

Board of Education. 4 However, various studies over the, past 20 years have 

S 

shown ..that inequalities persist In the education of .American Indian children, * 

The systemic inequality In education with regard to American Indians, and its 
results, are well documented, Research has shown that many state policy-makers 
believe the education of American Indians- is a joint responsibility of the states 
and the federal government. They contend that the "federal portion" of that 
responsibil ity derives from the historical and political relationship between 
American Indians and the United "States government, The "state portion" Is based 
on the -recognition that American Indians are indeed citizens of states, . and state 
constitutions provide for public education of all state citizens ,5 



1 



3|_aMQirte, Michael W. School Law-Cases and Concepts . Englewood, New 
Jersey: 'Prentice Hall, Inc., 1982, p, 11 . 

Price, Monroe I, Law and the American Indian* Kansas City, Kansas: 
Bobbs-Merril Company, 1S73 S pp. 248-49, " u_ - , 

SHavighurst, R,J, National Study of Indian Education , Research In 
Eduction (ED 045 2/5), WO, ~~ 

^Educat Ion Commission of the States'. Indian Education-InVolvement 
of the Federal, /State, _an.d -THbal Governments. Denver, Colorado* Indian „ / 
--Education Project* Lee Ante!, Director, 1980, p, 17, 

: 412 ' ' , 

9 i * 

,. C ......... . . , ' .:y°, ^ K . . . : 
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The concept of the "state portion" is the key *:o understanding the position of 
the "minority of the states* They affirm that their responsibility is the same 
for all students, and contend that no special* effort to identify any special* 
needs of American Indians is required. This majority position appears compatible 
with the fourteenth Amendment* which, as noted, defines a #tate responsibility to 
provide for equal educational opportunity for all Children, This obligation 
extends to American Indians, is applicable to all. American Indians whether, on 
reservations or not, and is not lessened by the historical role of the federal 
government in American Indian education* The evidence indicates that many states 
have, for the most part, met this basic c responsibi 1 ity. However, some states 
have historical ly not provided for the education of Indian and Native children 
residing in remote, rural areas, particularly those on reservations with no 
property ta^ base or political influence* 

Two conclusions can bs drawn.' First, American Indian children are entitled to 

the same opportunities for public education as other citizens 1 Ivingpwlthin a 

_ & 

st^ate* Second, public education is moving, although slowly, toward- a greater 

responsiveness to th,e cultural plurality of the country, 

* - ™ *■ 

Befoi*e leaving this -u%ry brief discussion of the history of the state role In 
American Indian education, it is important tfc look at least brief ly «t the role 
thkt the SEAs have played in the administration of the Indian Education Act 
programs operating within- Local Education Agencies (LEAs) in the states, 

. / ■ • * - • " . " 

The Indlapp Education Act was signed .into law by President Nixon In June of 1972, 
and/ was amended in 1978. Major portions of its 1 annual federal appropriations 
haye been channeled to Local Educational Agencies within the states, although 
neither the original 1 eg i station nor the 1978 amendments authorized a formal 
administrative role for State /Education Agencies.^ Yet almost Immediately upon * 
Implementation of the Act, the\State Education- Agencies <5EAs) were asked to 
ca^ry^out two major administrative functions that were prerequisites-to the 
awarding of Part A- grants to the LEAs within the state. First, the SEAs were 



r 



- A Coftpnatlon of Federal Indian Laws, Prepared for Congress: House Committee 
on .Education and Labor and Senate Committee on Human Resources* Washington, DC: 
GovtrnTOnt Printing Office, 1979, ptf? 159-16* 
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asked to certify thart each applicant LEA had maintained its local effort, or 
contribution, to the cost of a free public education over the past and current 
program or school year, a task of some magnitude for the states with large 
American Indian populations. The SEAs were then asked to verify the enrolled 
. American Indian student count submitted by each LEA when it applied for these 
funds, (The formula for the grant depends in part upon the number of American 
Indian students enrolled In the LEA*) _ t 

Also* shortly after the Implementation of the Act, the State Education Agencies 
were asked to plan statewide or regional technfcal assistance conferences for 
Indian Education Aqt grantees* Some of the states were provided minor financial 
assistance by the federal . government; however, the brunt of the costs for 'holding 
the conferences fell upon*>the State Education Agencies. It is important to note 
that the SEAs complied despite the limited federal compensation and the absence 
of the legislative authority. 

» ^ * 

Finally, in response to the' local needs of grantees* many SEAs established, at 

minimum, new "Indian Desks" within their organizations to accommodate the 

administrative requirements of Indian Education Act programs that had been placed 

upon them. In several cases, SEAs added to the personnel of already standing „ 

Indian offices to meet the needs of the IEA progre 



Current Role of the States in American Indian.Education 

Any assessmen^of^the current role of State Education Agencies in American Indian 
education must consider three key elements. The first is state policy. 
Important here are provisions for providing education for all citizens and state 
legislation, or formal written policies, that explicity address American Indian 
education* The second Is the presence of instate Organization to meet the needs 
of Indian students* And the third 4s the nature of state financial support. 
Also important Is the sense of responsibility that states display toward the 
provision 6f educational opportunities for resident American Indians. The 
assessment of the current role of the< states in American Indian Education was j 
based upon the above three issues addressed during Indepth discussions held with* 
representatives from the 25 selected SEAs and reviews of pertinent legislation, 
policy statements, and related documentation. * - 

414 
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During the discussions with SEA representatives* questions were asked about the 
nature of state legislation, .or formal written policies, that explicitly address 
American Indian education* As shown in Table 2, twelve (48%) of the 25 SEA 
Representatives noted that their states had some form of legislation explicitly 
addressing American Indian education. For example, i law enacted by thejNew York 
legislature in 1846 marked the beginning of direct state assistance in the 
education of resident American Indians, This law provided for school buildings 
and annual appropriations to support schools for five years on four / 
reservations.. Eventually* this led to a special act (Chapter 24, Laws of 
1904) mandating the compulsory education of American Indian children residing on 
reservations, and provided for the full complement of public education services 
that still exists today. 

The responsibil ities for the education of Americln Indians set forth by state 
statutes and constitutions range from the unconditional acceptance of full 
responsibility, as in the case *of New York state, to a recognition that American 
Indians are present within the statje and that they have a culture wjrth " 3 
recognizing and preserving. For example, in 1372 Montana -drafted its 
constitution. Article X of this Constitution guarantees 1 n ility of educational 
opportunity for each person of the state," Furthermore, it recognizes the 
"distinct and unique cultural heritage of t&e American Indians and Is committed 
in its educational goals to the preservation^ th^ir cultural identity. 1,9 

While 48 percent of the 25 SEA representatives interviewed confirmed that their 
states have legislation on American Indian 1 education, 64 percent said that their 
states have either a formal administrative policy or a state school board 
position paper that applies^to ttfis responsibility. For example, the state of 
Washington exercises "A Declaration of Indian Education Policy By the S 5 tate 
Superintendent of Public Education" as an expressed commitment to the education 



? - 8 Printup, Maribel W, History of Indian Education In New York State , 
"'Master's Thesis, the Pennsylvania state University, 19/4, p; 8, ~~' 

Sfisehler, Edward, Indian Studies Law * A Lesson in^Eolicy Changes , 
Billlrigs, -Montana State University, 1979, ■ 
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TABLE 2 

SELECTED STATES IN INDIAN EDUCATION 



Selected States 



'Alaska 
Arizona 



Florida 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Raine 

gan 



Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New He: 
New York 



jaKota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma, 1 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
.1% 
Washington 
Wisconsin 



Legislation on 
Indian Education 



x 
x 
x 

x 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



12 



Formal Policy Statement 
on Indian Education 



x 
x 
x 



x 

x 
x 

- 

x 
x 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



16 



Special Appropriation 
for Indian Education 



x 4 
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of American Indians* This policy states that the superintendent of public 
instruction has and accepts the constitutional resporisibil ity to ensure that each 
student -attending the public schools has an equal educational opportunity* 
Further, the policy states that "American Indian children historical ly have been 
unable to enjoy the full benefit from public education because of cultural 
differences! conflicting, values, lack of understanding and other factors. 
The 1r?tS^t of this policy is to provide stability and positive leadership In the * 
common efj^^t of improving educational services to American Indian students 
While a policy statement does not carry the force of law. It represents a formal - 
commitment by 'the state trf meet the responsibility of educating residen^AffiefTi 
Indians- \ ~~ 

Interestingly, the state of Arizona, with a large Indian population, has had. no 
^explicit policy noting any specific responsibility for educating resident 
Indian?, Discussions with its SEA representative, however, repealed that the 
state Is in the final stages of developing a comprehensive policy statement on 
American Indian education, and that- this new policy is to be Implemented during 
the fall of 1983, The policy, statement outlines the recognition of the special ' 
educational Steeds of American Indians and the* state's intent ^to meet those needs, 




Also discussed with SEA representatives was thel organizational structure of the 
.SEA office and the location of the administration of American Indian education 
services- As shown In Table/ 3, fourteen (56%) of the representatives stated that 
the SEA organization included a separate unit whose sole responsibility was 
American Indian Education- The size and. function of these units varied from 
state to state. The, Indian Education uQit within the Oklahoma State Education 
Agency, for example, contained twelve full-time positions and administered every 
phase of public education for American Indians, Whereas the Indian Education 
office witty' n the Wyoming SEA used one consultant whose main function was the 
administration of federal programs. Regardless of size, the presence of a 



} uper i n ten den t of Public Instruction. Declaration of Indian Educatio n 
c Policy* Olympia, Washington: State Department pf tducatwn* i^/b* p. T. 

^*l£seh1er, 1979. op. clt. 
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' TABLE 3 

SEA ADHINISTRATION OF INDIAN EDUCATION IN SELECTED STATES 



» 

Selected States 


Native American 
Programs Unit 


Native American 
Desk ■ 


Administered Through 
Offices for ither Programs 


Alaska 




■ 


■ 

u 

X 


. Arizona 


x 


X 


■ 


fell f AMU 4 « 

till form i 


X * 


X ■ 




Loioraao 


- & 


i 


X 


rlQNdi 






X 


* j Idaho 




* 1 i u 

X 


Li 


Kinsis 


* 




m 

J 


Louisiana ■ . 






X 


Maine 


m 


, x 


X 


Michigan 


t 


x 

■ 




Minnesota 




X 




Montana 


■ 


X 


- 




™ 


■ 


X 


Nevada , 




X 


X 


New Mexico 


x 






New York 


x 


* ft 




North Carolina 


1 m 




** 


Nortn uaicota 








• Ohio 






x • 


Oklahoma 


X 


x 




Oregon 






a 


South Dakota 


A * 


\ 




! « Utah 








Washington 


f u 


! 


* 


Wisconsin » 


i 


■ 






« 







i 




14 



18 



9 
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^separate organizational unit for American Indian education represents a state 
cofl^ltment to its educational responsibilities to American Indians* 

; V ' - / . 

Moreover, 72 percent of the SEAs* contacted have* at. a minimum, establ 1 shed an 
-Indian des^c" -within a related unit to administer services to American Indians* 
A typical example of this can be found, within the SEA of North Carolina* 
! Although North Carolina has no legislation or formal written policy relating to 
\ the education of resident American Indians* a functioning "desk" was established 
within the SEA at the^ discretion of the state superintendent. The establishment 
of this "desk" occurred primarily in response to the administrative tasks 
associated with 1 the Indian Education Act Program asked of the, state. 

The discussions also revealed that 36 percent of the^EAs administer American 
Indian education services through a related unit within the agency,,- The state of 
Colorado, for example, administers these services through the SEA "English 
jianguage Proficiency Units," and the state of^ Florida through its "Office of 
Special Programs- 1 * 

These, findings demonstrate that the range of* accepted organizational 
responsibility for American indlan education among the 25 selected SEAs is quite 
broad* No standard criteria determine or Influence SEA commitment of resources - 
Instead* each state responds to local pressures and needs in determininfl the type 
/ and Mtfnt of organizational resources directed toward educatfon services for 
' American Indians.* , ' 

• N • ... 

Information was also gathered on state appropriations of special financial 
resources for American Indian education, The" discussions focused on financial 
commitments made solely in response £o a recognition of a fundamental 
responsibility that states have assumed for the public education -of all of its 
citizens* As shown In Table 2; of the 25 SEAs contacted** nine (36%) stated that 
their state legislatures did appropriate monies explicitly intended for American 
Indian education. Two areas of assistance were>repprted: state assistance for 
higher education und basic support for local educational agencies that have 'an # 
Indian enrollment. Some state legislatures appropriated special resources in 



both arias, Fos example, in the aria of higher education, the state of Michigan 

has an "act to* provide free tuition for North American Indians in public state 

community or public junior colleges, public Colleges, or public 
1 2 

universities*" At the same time, the Michigan State School Aid Act of 1982 
provides that: „ 

^ .a district haying American Indians in 
attendance, who reside within the district and 

upon a United States government Indian " m . * 

reservation, shall be allowed in addition to the 

allowance provided by the other sections of this 

Act an amount equarl to the number of those pupils 

in attendance times one-half the tuition rate as 

computed under Section III and under. 1401 of the 

schoo-1 coSe of, 1976 J 3 

This section of the Michigan School Code provides ^additional allowance to 
districts, not receiving specifically designated federal aid, for resident 
American Indian pupils attending the distrrots schools*" The states of Minnesota 
and New York also have state-supported programs that provide both types of 
assistance.* Indeed, Minnesota has the most comprehensive program* 

Some state legislatures, however, appropriate special funds for only one area* 
Fort example, Floflda provides higher education funds for resident American 
Indians while leaving the basic support for local .educational agencies primarily 
to the federal government or to the regular state finance plan* In California, 
there are two state-funded programs to meet the specific needs* of American Indian 
students* < 




: , \ / 

lz 3tate of Michigan,. Compiled Laws Anotated, 1978, p. 128* 

13 Ibid*., p, 33, . 
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Jn 1974, Senate Bill 2264 authorized the 
establishment of ten California Indian Education 
Centers to provide educational programs for 
American Indian adults aid students enrolled in 
public schools* Subsequent legislation in T976 
removed the limitation of ten centers. 

Currently, there are 12 California Indian N 
Education Centers representing almost every 
geographical location 4n the state, 14 

In addition, 

r 

. . . the Native American Indian Early Childhood 

Education Program, AB 1544/75, originally enacted 

as Senate Sill 1258 funds ten rural 

equal izaton and school districts having ten 

percent or more Indian students enrolled in 

grades K-4 to establish programs for raising the 

academic achievement of Indian students. 

Currently, 23 schools in those ten districts are 

participaing in this. program utilizing a variety 

of instructional approaches." ^ 

Representatives of the remaining 16 SEAs reported that their states provided 
minimal, support for American .Indian education where the federal government had 
.not already assumed 5 the full responsibility^ In these cases, each state 
administered its own school finance plan, usually some form of "foundation plan" 
or "equalization plan," that provided state financial resources to Local 
Educational Agencies. Thk amount that lach LEA received from the state was based 
ilTpart on ^average daily student attendance,. The states allowed the LEAs to 
count enrolled American Indian students in their average daily 



'^American Indian Education Study Group, "American Indian Education in ^ 
California . Sacramento, California, 1981, pp. 1*2. 

^ 5 Ib1d*, p. 2. . * '., } : 

' / ^ ^ :,'\. / 
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attendance, regardless of the place or tax-status of their residence. This means 
that, at a minimum, each LEA received for each enrolled American Indian student 
the same amount of state resources that it received for any other student, 
However, this "state formula contribution 11 Is never the full amount judged 
necessary for a sound educational program; it: is always assumed this will involve 
a "local contribution" fcade toward the expense of an individual 1 s education, 
Thus^wtfere there Is a very low local tax base (e,g„, whene reservation lands 
comprise much of the district), there will be a" low "local contribution, 11 and the 
"statg formula contribution, 11 which is considered to be minimal by definition, 
constitutes a (perhaps the ), major source of revenue, 

Finally* discussions with the SEA representatives attempted to elicit the general 
attitude of the SEAs toward American Indian education, Respondents were asked 
whether- their SEAs had assumed a formal role In the administration of Indian 
Education Act programs beyond the federal mandate that they assure the Indian 
student count provided by each school requesting Part A funds and providing- 
formal assurance f of maintenance of local effort, fifty-six percent of the SEAs 
surveyed described a variety of services that they provided to LEAs in support of 
Indfan Education Act programs* Nine of the 14 SEAs Involved in this type of 
service reported they conducted or took part in regularly planned technical 
assistance conferences for Indian Education Act grantees. Four of th© SEAs had 
developed special training programs in the areas of curriculum development and 
parent committee training, Each of these fourteen SEAs perceived Its role at a 
function of its fundamental responsibility to provide essential educational 
services to all state citizens, 

In response to more direct questioning regarding the SEAs* attitude toward Indian 
education, 68 percent, or 17 of the 25 SEA representatives, responded positively 
to the general concept of the states having a Special responsibility for the 
education of American Indians, The eight SEA, representatives who did not respond 
in a full/ positive manner declared that they did not perceive American Indians 
as betng different and, consequently* they would not treat them differently. In 
general, the stated policy of these SEAs was tp not consciously deprive any - ^ 
individual of the minimal educational opportunity provided to all citizen's. 
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Legal and Political Issues Associated with Increasing SEA Involvement in American 
Indian Education 

The subject of this section is an examination of the possibility* or feasibility, 
of having the states assume the administration of the Part A Program, which is 
currently administered by the federal government. This topic may be viewed from 
at least threa.perspecti ves: that of American Indians, that of the SEAs, and that 
of LEAs, 

The Americah Indian Perspective 

American Indians have long perceived the federal government as having the 
ultimate responsibility for their education, This results from the .general 
recognition that American Indian education is a part of the trust x 
responsibility of the federal government to American Indians, For example, 
the Snyder Act of 1921 Instructed the Secretary of the Interior "to direct, 
supervise, arid expend such monies as Congress may from time to time 
appropriate for the benefit, care and assistance of Indians throughout the 
United States!, 11 The express purposes for which funding could be provided 
. Included "general support and civilization, including education,"^ In 
Seminole Nation v> United States 3T6 U,S* 386 (1942), the Supreme Court gave 
a very explicit , reason f or the federal government to participate actively in 
American Indian education,^ In this case, the U.S. Supreme Court stated 
that, "under a humane and self-imposed policy which has found expression in 
mar y Acts of Congress and fjumerous decisions of this cou^£, it [the 
Government] has charged itself with moral obligations of the highest 

. • - r ■ ■ 

responsibilities and trust* Its conduct, as disclosed in the acts of nose 
who represent It in dealings with Indians, should therefore be judge* y the 
most exacting fiduciary standards."^ This reasoning contributes to t*.«: 

resistance that American Indians have expressed about the transfer of Indian 

* * 

educatl6n to the states* - "'r— 



T 6 42 Stat. 208, ' . 

i 

17 Semino1e Nation v. United States/ 316.U.S. 286. 296-97 (1942). 
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Historically, Indians have held that their legal Relationship is with the 
federal government and not with the states? This unique relationship <- 
( derived from the numerous treaties and federal statutts that evolved into", 
the federal-Indian trust relationship. Many of the "protection Glauses" 
found in federal-Indian treaties were generated. In fact, in response to/ 
state encroachments on American Indian treaty rights, Because of this 
experience, there is little question In the minds of most Indian leaders 
that states will not conflder themselves legally able to interact -with 
American Indian Nations In a "most exacting fiduciary" manner, 18 From the 
perspective of the American Indian, most states have not chosen to do this 
in the past, and there is no reason to believe they would do so today, 
* , **. - 

q The State Education Agency Perspective - - •. 

"Notwithstanding various programs of federal aid* the states clearly control 

V ? _ ig _ ■ 

elementary, secondary, amct post-secondary public education." The U.S, 
Supreme Court, in numerous decisions, has held that *it «is. a leg£l and 
constitutional right for education to be directed by the state, * 

Results of the discussions held with the 25 selected SEA representatives 
indicated that 88 percent of the 51 As feTt confident that they had the 
capabilities to assume the adml hi strati on of all federal educational 
programs intended specifically for American Indians. Moreover, the SEAs 
felt they could administer these in a more efficient. manner than the federal 
government, given equal financial resources. Several felt that they were 
already "do ing-fliore than the responsible federal agency. 'Comments by the 
majority of SEAs indicated that the states have been anticipating, with some 
eagernessi the time that they would be provided federal legislative 
authority to assume the administrative responsibility for federally-funded 
education programs for American Indians. It is important to note, however, 
that each assertion of ability and desire to administer the federal programs 

f M. ■ ■ 

j— 

18 Education Committee of the States; pp f 44-52^ 
19 Ib1d,; p. 15. * 



was accompanied by a clear statement of the need for federal financial 

. ^> ■ * 

assistance to carry this out, t ? 

*■ 

An analysis of the legislative provisions for American Indian education 

currently in effect in various states makes two things clear. First, the 

states that have come forward with formal American Indian education 

provisions have addressed the same educational Issues that the major federal 

a statutfer^have addressed: the special education needs of American Indians and 

the need to perpetuate the cultural Identity of the people involved. This 

r ■ 
compatibility of the existing federal and state policies and statutes 

relative to American Indian education could work in favor of a transfer of 

administrative authority from the federal government to the state 

governments. 

On the other hand, the policy of the states to treat all citizens equally 
inhibits them from adopting an administrative function that treats any 
individual group of people in -a fiduciary manner. When SEA representatives 
were asked whether the state would assume this type of a relationship with 
American Indians, their responses wfre either non-committal or negative, 
Although states are ready to assume the administration of federal Indian 
Education programs, they cannot assume the trustee relationship of the 
federal government that is an inherent part of these programs, 

> The Local Education Agency Perspective ✓ = . 

Local Educational Agencies, or local school districts, are the 1mplementors a 
of the state constitutional provisions relative to public education. The 
legal policy making body for these local entitles are the publicly elected 
school boards, ' ' 

During the spring of 1982, Part A project directors and district 
administrators who were knowledgeable Aout the operations, of the local Part 
A projects, fn 115, school districts were asked whether they had received any 
assistance from their SEAs over tfce past year, what kind of assistance they 
Had received, and how satisfied they were with' this -assistance. Only 21 
percent of the district administrators and 37 percent of the project 

■ * \ \ ..... ■ ; 
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directors reported that their projects had received SEA assistance. As 
shown In Table 4, those district administrators who reported receiving 
, assistance Indicated that a variety of different types of assistance had 
been provided, the most common (37%) of which was gerteral Information, When 
asked how satisfied they were with the assistance, 58 percent of the 
district administrators and 65 percent of the project directors who reported 
receiving assistance said that they were very satisfied, as shown' in Table 5 

Project directors were also asked to comment on whether they felt the SEAs 
should play a role in the Part A Program, and if so why, Nearly half (47%) 
of all project directors stated that the SEAs should play a role in some 
areas of the -Program, and slightly over one-third (35%) said that the SEA 
should not have a role in Part A. Orriy 18 percent felt that the SEA should 
play a role in most areas of the Program, From the project directors 
Indicating 5 that the SEAs should play a role in the Part A Program, the most 
frequently cited reasons were that the SEAs had provided good technical 
assistance (25%) and helpful workshops and seminars (14%), that the SEA 
would know more about local LEAs than would the federa-l government (13%), v 
and that the SEAs, as a result of their involvement in otfier local LEA 
programs, could provide better coordination of programs (17%) . The most 
frequently given reasons of the one-third who indicated that the SEA should 
not play a role in Part A were: the SEAs have too little staff or are too' 
far removed to do the job (27%), everything should be done at the local 
level (21%) * SEAs Involvement would increase the paperwork and red tape 
(21%), or tftpre was no real need for SEA assistance (T6%), 

/ \ 
This information indicates that the relatively few school districts which 
receive assistance from ttieir SEAs with respect Indian education are 
satisfied with that* assistance* Furthermore, although only a small ' .. 
percentage have received such assistance, a majority of the LEAs receiving 
Part A funds are in favor of some (47%) cr^large (18%)* SEA role in the 
Part A Program* - 



difference in the percentage of district administrators reporting 
assistance and that of project directors reporting assistance is 1 tkejy "due 
to the greater knowledge of project operations of the latter. 
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TABLE 4- 

SEA ASSISTANCE TO PART A 
" PROJECTS REPORTED BY LEA ADMINISTRATORS 

(N=76) 

General Information 

Technical assistance and* inservice 

Workshops 

Clarification of rules and regulations , guidelines 

Assistance with budgeting 

Assistance In writing budgeting 

Assistance in writing Part A application 

Program review/evaluation 

Onsite visit * 

Other assistance 



Notes: 

; ^ 

1. Respondents were assistant superintendents^ Federal program 
coordinators, or superintendents who wei*e knowledgeable about , 
the Part A project* 

2. The number of Individuals responding with a particular answer 
cannot be directly computed from the percentages supplied, 
since certain data were weighted more heavily than others %o 
make the findings from this sample statistically representative 
of a H projects. 

6 3, The 35 administrators reporting no contact with the SEAs were 
excluded from these calculations. • 



37X 
U% 
16% 
141 
3* 
3i 
3% 
3X 
2% 
5% 
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TAIL I 5 

SATISFACTION OF LEA ADMINISTRATORS AND PROJECT DIRECTORS 

WITH SEA ASSISTANCE 



Level of Satisfaction 


LEA Administrators 
(N»24) 


Project Directors* 


Mot satisfied 


Z% 




Slightly satisfied 


Z% 


3% 


Moderately satisfied 


, 


31% 


Very satisfied 


58« 


65% 



Notes : 

- ' m- 

1 = , LEA administrators were assistant superintendents , federal 
program coordinators,, or superintendents who were knowledge* 
able about the Part A project, • 

2, The^number of individuals responding with a particular type 
of answer cannot be directly computed from the percentages 
supplied above, since certain data were weighted more 
heaviTy than others to make the findings from this sample 
statistically representative of, all projects . 



^3- The 15 project directors and 87 administrators reporting 
no contact with their 4 LEAs were excluded from this table, 
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Summary of the Past and Present Roles of th€ States In American Indian Education 

One result of the Indian Citizenship Act of 1924 was that states" became 
responsibly for providing the same opportunities for a public education to 
Indians as z required for other resident citizens by provisions "of their state 
constitutions, Many states have reacted In a positive way to carrying out this 
responsibility. This is illustrated by the fact that the majority of the 25 
states examined in this substudy reported having state laglslation (48%) and/or 
formal policy (64%) relating to the education of resident Indians, and a separate 
unit within the SEA for the administration of Indian education programs (56%).; 
In addition, a majority of ^the states reported that 'there was, at a minimum, an , 
"Indian desk" within the SEAs (18 states). Only nine of the states, however. 
Indicated that their legislatures appropriated funds specifically targeted for 
Indian education. 

Concerning the Issue of whether or not states should play a greater role in the 
education of resident Indians, there was disagreement among the different parties 
contacted. The majority of SEA representatives (88%) felt that their states 
could administer Indian education^ better than the federal government, but that 
their states expressed, at best, a reluctance to accept the concommitant trust 
responsibility, Additionally, although the majority of SEA representatives . 
indicate their states 1 willingness to take over the administration of Indian 
education, they also point out that this could not be done without financial 
assistance from the federal government, While the majority of local Title IV, 
Part A project directors felt that the SEAs should play some (47%) to a large 
(18%) role in the administration of the Part A Program, over a third (35%) 
expressed opposition a*role for the SEAs, Similarly, the views of the, Indian „ 
community are mixed, based on their different experiences with state 
governments, Many Indian leaders consider the federal government s have the 
primary letjal responsibility for Indian education and are skeptical of thf 
states* ability and interest In increasing the state role^ While Indian leaders 
acknowledge that states differ, it is this variation which leads many to conclude 
that a strong federal role in the Indian Education Act programs should be 
maintained, * > 1 - , 
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APPENDIX Si AN ANALYSIS OF, FEDERAL FUNDS AND SERVICES FOR 

# 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



\ 



Introduction 



. • \ / -.■ . 

t \ / 

Many federal education, programs serve Indian/students, including Part A of the 

Indian Education Act, ESEA Title I for the dWadv dntaged, Johnson. Q'Mal ley, P.L. 

94-142 for the handicapped, ESEA Title VII (Bilingual Education),, and vocational 

education. The issue of overall funding for Indian children has Interested both 

Congress and the Department of Education for some time, -The House Appropriations 

Committee, in particular , hasj^equently asked /for the total funding affecting 

Indian students* Both the House and Senate Appropriations Committees have also 

\ /\- / 
requested Information on the types of services provided to Indian students 

through federal education programs* on average per Indian pupil expenditures, and 

on the overlap of services between programs. 

This report provides information regarding the funding and the supplemental 
educational services reaching Indian children through various federal education 
programs*- More specifically, it addresses the following questions concerning 
the ^mount of funding and types of activities serving Indian public school 
students through supplemental federal education* programs: >v 

1 . What major federal education programs provide supplemental educational 
services to Indian students; how many •school districts participate in these 
programs and how many Indian students are served? 

* . " c 

2, What types of supplemental educational services are provided to Indian . 
students, through major federal education programs? ' . : ' 



1 This sub study of federal education programs serving Indians was conducted as a 
component of a comprehensive evaluation of the impact of the Part A Program 
of the Indian Education Act, for -the U.S. Department of Education- The . 
principal component pf the evaluation was a study of a sample of 115 projects 
located throughout the United States, representing Part A grantees. Data were 
collected during the fall and spring visits, using a variety of quantitative ,. 
and qualitative procedures. . 
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t? 

3, How do the services provided to Indian students through federal programs 
differ when school districts receiving Part A funds are compared with 
districts not receiving Part A funds? 

4 # How much in federal funds are used to provide supplemental educational 
services for Indian students? 



The data for this report were collected through surveys of a sample of public 

school districts which are eligible to apply for Part A funds. The eligibility 

criteria for the Part A Program are broad so that almost all Indian public school 

2 

students attend schools in districts eligible to receive Part A funds* Thus, 
the districts Included in the survey sample for this study represent most public 
schools districts with Indian students, The methodology* sampling procedures* 
and the content of the survey Instrument are discussed in the next section. The 
results and discussion are presented in the third section* The fourth section of 
this Appendix includes a summary of the empirical findings, The final section 
presents conclusions addressing the issues of the overlap of services between 
federal education programs serving Indians and the effects on services and 
educational funding for Indian students If the Part A Program were eliminated, 

Method 

The information presented in this report is based upon interview and 
questionnaire data obtained during the spring of 1982 from school 
administrators 3 in districts eligible for, but not receiving. Part A funds and 



^Technically* every public school district that has ten or more Indian students* 
or in which at least half of the total enrollment is Indian, or which is a local 
educatiohal agency In Alaska, California, or Oklahoma with Indian or Native 
children enrolled, or which is on or near an Indjan reservation is entitled to 
Part A funds, provided it submits an acceptable application to the Department of 
Education, Tribal schools which receive Part A grants and Indian-control ted 
schools-, which may receive Part A discretionary grants* are not included in this 
si 



3The respondents were the administrator or administrators most knowledgeable of 
the supplemental educational programs within the district; they were typically 
superintendents, federal program coordinators* or administrators in charge of 
specific programs areas* Only one survey form was filled out per district, but 
more than one person was interviewed or asked to fill out parts of- the /survey 
when the Information was not available from one source. 
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.in eligible districts receiving Part A funds, Each administrator was asked to 
name all federal programs providing supplemental services to Indian students in 
grades K-12, The administrator was then asked to provide the following t 
information about each program named* 

• Number of Indian students served; *j 

• Tdtal number of students served; 

• Amount of federal funds expended for the program during the 1981-82 school 
year; and 4 \ 



t Types at* activities supported through the program* 



/ 



Data were collected from four samples of Part A-eligible school districts: 

; C . - ' * ! 

• Sample 1 included 115 Part A-ftmded districts which wert visited in the fall 
and spring of the 1981-82 school year as part of the national impact 
evaluation of tne Part A Program, These districts were selected from a 
universe of 865 school districts which had been funded continuously by the 
Part A Program for three consecutive school years and which had at least 30 
eligible Indlaf students. 

- i£> ■ 

0 Sample 2 Included five districts randomly selected' from a universe of 81 
districts which had received Part A funds during the 1979-80. and 1980*81 
school years, but not during the 1981-82 school year* 

m Sample 3 Included a random sample of three districts selected from a 
universe of 52 districts with Part A projects With fewer than 30 Indian 
students, * t ^ * 

• Sample 4 Included a sample of 100 districts selected from a universe of 
2,1/9 districts which were eligible for Part A funds, but which did not meeti 
the criteria for any of tfte previous thrpe samples. Sample 4 thus included f. 
districts not funded by Part A during the 1 98 1 -82 schoo'jl year* but which may 
have been funded in one or more previous years (excluding Sample 3 
distripts); districts which had been* funded Idurfng the lMJ*82 school year, 
but not during the previous school year; and, districts wnich had never 
received Part A funds, jit was- subsequently discovered that a sizable 
proportion of the 2, 179 districts In the Sample (4 universe had no ^Indian 
students* The number of these districts without Indian students was 
estimated to be 449, The estimated member of districts in the universe for 
Sample 4 was therefore readjusted to 1 ,730- j j 

; > 

- ' ■ " ' 'I 

The districts In Samples 1 and 4 were selected using! a stratified random sampling 



procedure based upon the size of Indian student enrollments; iA samples 2 and 3a 

. % - • \- 
- j 
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simple random sample was used* Administrators in the last three samples were 
contacted by telephone and asked to answer a series of questions in the, areas 
described earlier; those in Sample 1 filled out self-administered questionnaires* 

The data for each project were weighted by the reciprocal of the project's 
probability of selection* Thus* a school district picked from a strata of twenty 
districts received a weight of twenty and the results from this district were 
multiplied by a factor of twenty. The results from this project, in effects 
"represent 11 all twenty projects for the purpose of making national-le^J 
estimates representative of alt Part A-ellglble districts. Weighted data are 
presented throughout this report. 

\The study findings which are^presented combine the results from all four samples 
for two groups of districts: 89 districts out of an estimated universe of 1 s 632 
districts which were eligible for but did not receive Part A fun.ds and 134 
districts out of an estimated universe of V»Q96 districts receiving Part A 
funds* The Part A-f unded group includes 115 districts for Sample 1 ; one district 
from Sample 2 and 15 districts for Sample 4 which were found to have received * 
Part A funds during the 1981-82 school year; and the three Sample 3 Part A-funaed 
districts. The Part A-eligible, non-funded ^group is comprised of the four 
remaining districts in Sample 2 and the 85 districts remaining- from Sample 4. In 
summary, 223 of the estimated 2,720 public school districts eligible to receive 
Part A funds were surveyed* 

1 v ^ • . • . 

Results and Discussion „ : - 

The findings in this section are presented according to the study questions 
discussed ifc the Introduction* The first subsection provides a summary 
description of the major federal ly-supported education programs serving Indian 
children, the numbers of Indian students served and the proportion of Part A* 
eligible school districts served by each progranf* The second subsection examines 
the types of supplementary educational services provided to Indian students * 
through federal educational programs* The third subsection analyzes how services 
provided to Indian students differ between school districts receiving Pirt A 
funds and those not funded by Part A. The final subserfySn describes the amount 
of federal funding directed toward Indian students thrmroh these programs. 
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l*f What federal education programs serve Indian students ? 



J 



In 1582, most of the supplemental educational services provided to Indian 
students through federal funds were provided through six programs' or program 
. areas * 

Part A of\he Indian Education Act : This program, administered by the 
Department of Education, provides funds to school districts to support 
services addressing the "special educational or culturally related academic 
"needs 11 of Indian students. These services may Include* but are not limited 
to, remedial instruction, cultural Instruction and activities, home-school , 
liaison, counseling, and activities to encourage regular school attendance, 

Johnson O'Malley u This program, administered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (Department of the Interior), provides grants to school districts, 
tribal organizations, or states to meet special educationally related needs 
of Indian students. The focus is similar to Part A, but school districts* 
with Indian students which are located on or near reservations are given 
priority when funds are awarded. Indian student eligibility requirements 
for Johnson Q'Malley are more restrictive than Part A; students eligible to 
participate In Johnson O'Malley must be at least one-quarter blood Indian 
from a federally-recognized tribe. 

^ ESEA Title I : This program, administered by the Department of Education, 
provides financial assistance to school districts serving areas with 
concentrations of students from low income families. The funds are used 
primarily to Improve instructional programs In "basic skills 11 areas, such as 
reading and mathematics* This program has recently been reauthorized as 
"Chapter 1," but still operated as "Title P during the 1981-82 school, 
year* An estimated 72 percent of the children served by Title I during the* 
1979-80 school year were in graces 1-6. 4 

Vocational Education : Vocational education activities, administered by the 
Department of Education, are (supported by the federal government through 
programs authorized by the Vocational Education, Adult Education, and Career 
Education Incentive Acts. . Nearly all students served through federal 
vocation funding are secondary school students. 

i ' 
- Education fori the Handicapped : federal financial assistance supporting 
education fori the handicapped, administered by the Department of Education, 
is provided primarily through the Education for All Handicapped Act (P.L. 
94-142). Through this program, each state is entitled to a specific amount 
of funding based upon the number of handicapped children receiving special 
education services within the state! 



^An Evaluation of ESEA Ti 1 1 e I --Program Operation s and Educational Effects , A . 
Report to Congress, March 1982,, page III*1Q, u.s*. Department of tducstion, 
Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation, Washirigton, DC. 
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ESEA Title VII Bilingual Education t This program* administered by the 
Department of Education, provides financial assistance to school districts 
to carry out programs to meet the special educational needs of students with 
limited English speaking ability, 

* 

Survey findings from the National Center for Education Statistics Indicate 
that nearly all (93Xj_o^tfie nation's public school districts participated In 
at least one major federal education program. The Part A-eliglble 
districts are similar: nearly all (97%) had participated in at least one 
federal education program in addition to Part A, - Part A-eliglble districts 
participated In a mean of 2.6 federal programs each, Most (9256) Part A- 
eligible districts participated In Title I, two-thirds participated in 
vocational (68%) and education for thv. handicapped (64%) programs, one-third 
(40%) participated In Part A, one-fifth ( 19&) in the Johnson 0 1 Mai ley program 
and 11% in the Title VII Bilingual Education Program, 

Estimates of the total numbers of Indian students* served by these major 



proportion 
presented in 



federal education programs, as well as the average number and 
served In school districts participating In each program* art 
Tables 1 and 2> These estimates are based upon figures obtained from 
districts In the survey regarding the actual or estimated number of students 
participating in eacfi federal program. These results show th^t the Part A and 
the JohnsoftMJ'Malley Programs* both broadly targeted toward addressing the 
special educational npeds of all Indian students, served the largest total 
numbers of Indian students of any major federal education program and also 
serve tJie highest average number and proportion of Indian stuoents in . _ 
districts with the programs. The Title I program, designed to improve basic 
skills instruction for low income children, serves the next highest total 
number %and the next highest average number and proportion of ; Indian students 
in districts with the program. The vocational education, education for the 
handicapped, and bilingual" education programs, which are more narrowly * 
targeted m * - ^ 



^School Districts Partielpatfng 'it Multiple Federal** Programs ; Winter '1978-79., 
National Center for Education Stat isjios, FRSS Report No, 7. 
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TABLE 1 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN SERVED 
Br FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS DURING THE 1981 -1982 "SCHOOL YEAR 
IN PART A-ELIGIBLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Federal Program 


Estimated Number of 
Indian Students Served 
By Program* 


Estimated Percentage of 
All Indian- Public School 
Students Served by Program** 


Part Ax 


228,000 


53-70* 


Johnson Q 1 Mai ley 


108,000 


25-33 


Title I 


84 f 000 


20-26 , 


Vocational Education 


• 58,000 


13-18 


Education for the 
Handicapped 


'> 22,000 


5-7 


Title VII Bilingual 
Education 


24,000 


*• 

i 6-8 



* These data are weighted estimates based upon the number 5f Indian public 

school students reported to be served by each program In a. survey of 223 of 
■ an estimated 2,728 school districts eligible to receive Part A funds* 



ints 



**Th© estimated range of the percentage of Indian children served by each 
JJ^^Mgram was calculated by dividing the estimated number of Indian |tud#r,„ 
served by each prqqram in the public schools by the low (32^,000* Office of 
Civil Rights 1980 adjusted Indian enrqllment) and high {430,000, ,1980 Census 
Bureau estimate for ages five to 17 from Indian race sample) estimates of the 
number of Indian students in grades^ K- 12 attend ITig public^ schools. The 
estimates" of the number of Indian students attending "atrtSlic schools are from 
Appendix D of the Revised Report of the; De finitio^yr litdtan , . U.S/ Dept. of J 
Education, September 30, 1982, page 0^9 and D-1Q. \ ^— , , 
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TABLE 2 

AVERAGE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
SERVED BY FEDERAL PROGRAMS' DURING THE 1981-1982 SCHOOL YEAR 
IN PART A ELIGIBLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS* 



Federal- Program 


Average (Mean) Number of 
All Indian Students in 
Districts Served by Program 


Average (Mean) Percent of 
All Indian Students in 
Districts Served By Program 


Part A 


204 






82% 


Johnson O'Malley 


185 






66 


Title I 


34 






38 


Vocational Education 


31 






30 


Education for the 
Handicapped - 


■ ' . 12 






16 


Title VII Bilingual 
Education - ' . 


78 






** 



* These data are weighted estimates based upon a survey of 223 of an .estimated 
2728 school districts eligible for Part A funding during FY 81. * 

**An estimate was not made .of the mean percentage of Indian students served by 
the Title VII program in participating districts because only a small propor- 
tion of districts participated in Title VII and the proportions of Indian 
students served by Title VI I in districts with small Indian enrollments (e,g.» 
3 Indian students -served out of 4 enrolled in the district) inflated the 
gverall mean percentage. 
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toward students with specific educational needs, served smaller total numbers 
of all Indian public school students and served smaller average numbers and 
proportions of Indian students within participating districts* 

These and other estimates concerning the numbers of Indian students 
participating in federal programs should be interpreted with caution* First, 
many school districts do not keep accurate records concerning the number of 
Indian children participating in federal programs, since counts of program 
participants by ethnic or racial group are not required* Second, the 
definition of which and hjjw many children are Indian Is unclear; estimates 
concerning the total number of Indian children attending school in grades K-12 

in 1980, the most recent year estimates available, vary widely from 326,000 to 

6 v 
429,000. The study from which these figures are quoted concluded, "We see 

no solution to the problem of how to Impart stability and uniform meaning to 

the numbers of students locally counted for participation in the Part A 

program. As members of various Indian communities have pointed out 

repeatedly, the term Indian has no singular meaning* 

Estimates of the percentage of all Indian students served by major federal 
programs, also shown in Table 1, were calculated by dividing the estimated 
total number of Indian students enrolled In the public schools In grades K-12* 
cited above, by the estimated number of children served by each program. 
Since estimates of the total number of Indians enrolled In school vary, a 
range was calculated of the estimated percent of Indian children served*' The 
most broadly targeted program. Part A, is estimated to reach well over half of 
.all Indian children enrolled in the public schools, The Johnson Q^alley, 
program, which is designed to meet special educational needs of Indian 
children on* or near reservations and, therefore, serves fewer districts than 
Part A* is estimated to serve a fourth to a third of Indian public school 



^Revised Report on the Definition of Indian , U,S, Department of Education. 
September, 30, 1982, page 4/. 
* 

7lbid* , page 61 * 
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students. Title I, which serves low income children, reached an estimated 20% * 
to 26 percent of Indian public school students, and education for the 
handicapped an estimated 5 percent to 7 percent. National surveys conducted by 

the National Center for Education Statistics indicate that of all public school 

8 

students, 1,1,6 percent are served by Title I and 2*3 percent by L, 

9 ■ 

94-142, the principal federal program serving the handicapped. (National 
participation rates were not available for the other federal programs.) Thus, 
the estimated proportions of Indian public school students served by Title I 
and education for the handicapped programs were higher than the overall 
proportions of public school students served. 

Vocational education served an estimated 13 percent to 18 percent of all Indian 
public school students* Since vocational education is primarily directed 
toward secondary students, the proportion of Indian high school students 
participating in federally* supported vocational courses is probably 
considerably higher, Title VII (Bilingual Education) served an estimated 6 
percent to 8 percent of all Indian public school students, However* most of 
the Indian students served by Title VII are probably from a small number of 
tribes* such as the Navajo* where English is not the primary language used in 
the home. 

In summary, major federal education programs are widely available to and 
extensively used by Indian students, Title I (92%) , vocational education 
(68%) , and education for the handicapped (64%) programs were available in a 
majority of districts- ^ The Part A and/or the Johnson O'Malley programs were 
prevalent in most districts with concentrations of Indian students, A majority 
of Indian public school students were served by Paj^t A and a sizable minority . 
were also served by Johnson O'Mal ley (25-33%), Title I (2Q-26%), and vocational 
education (13-18%). A higher proportion of Indian public school students were 



^An Evaluation of ESEA Title I —Program Operations and Educational Effects *. A 
Report to Congress, March 1982, page IU'3, U.S, Department of Education, 
Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation* Washington, DC, , ^ 

^Sthool Districts Participating in Multiple Federal Programs * Winter 1978-79* 
National Center /for Education Statistics, FRSS Report No, 7, a| 
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served by Title I and education for the handicapped programs than was the case 
for all public school students. 



2, What types of supplemental education services are provided to Indian students 
through major federal education programs? 

In this section, a description is given of the specific services provided to 
Indian students by each ffderal program in Part A-eligible districts* This 
information was gathered by asking senior school administrators which federal 
programs 'provided services to Indian students in their districts and what 
specific services were provided to Indian students through each program. 

To analyze the services provided thrqugh federal programs, the services were 
categorized into six broad areas which are Intended to capture the range of 
services provided through these programs. These six areas include: 



t Cultural instruction and activities; 

• Instruction In basic skills (reading, mathematics, language, arts); 
# « Instruction in other subject areas (including vocational courses), 

• Counseling; 

• Activities to improve school attendance rates; and 

• Home-school liaison activities (home visits, meetings with parents about 
school, etc,)* - 

The overall results are summarized In Table 3- key findings Tor each 

federal program are presented below: - 



1, The Part A Indian Education Program , present in 40 percent of the * 
districts eligible for Part A funds, provided cultural instruction and 
activities (68%) basic skills Instruction (77%) , and other instruction 
(58%), counseling (50%) , and activities to promote school attendance 
(50%) to Indian students in half or more of the districts participating 
In the program, 

2, The Johnson O'Malley Program jerved 19 percent of all Part A-eligible 
districts* Services provided Indian students Included instruction in 
basic skills (47 percent of participating districts), cultural 
instruction and activities (46%) , and home-school coordination (40%) , 

3* The Title I Program served most districts (92%). Services provided to 
Indian students focused primarily on Instruction in^basic skills in all 
participating districts, although 44 percent of these districts alio 
offered home-school liaison services through Title I. _ . - 

_ s, ■ * . 
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SERVICES PROVIDED TO INDIAN CHILDREN 
THROUGH MAJOR FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
W PART A-EL1GIBLE PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS* 



Percent of Districts Participating in Program Which 
* Offer Activity/Service to Indian Students Through 

Program | 



Program 


Percent of 
Districts 
Pirticipiting 
in Program 


Cultural 
instruc, 
and Ac- 
tivities 


Instruc- 
tion In 
Basic 
Skills 


Instruc- 
tion, In 
Other 
Areas 


Counsel- 
ing', 


Promote ■ 
School 
Attendance 


Home- 
School 
Liaison 


Part A 


401 


SSI 


m 


581 


501 


531" 


451 


Johnson Q'Malley 


'is 


461 


471 


291 


■311 


*291 


401; 

! 


• Title I 


921 


141 




101 


1 131 


191 


441 


Vocational Education 


681 


• 81 


261 


1001 


.561 


131 


171 


Education for the Handicapped 


641 


331 


911 


m 


m 


481 


731 


'■ Title VII (Bilingual Education) 


111 


all 


961 


901 , 


311 


451 


T — 

m 



These data are weighted estimates based upon a survey of 223 of an estimated 2,728 school districts eligible 
for Part A funding during FYl 981, . . 
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4, Vocational education funding was provided to 68 percent of all P|rt A- 
eligible districts, All participating districts offered vocational •; 
instruction to Indian students, 56 percent of these districts also 
supported counseling through vocational funding, 

5, Education for the handicapped funding was provided to 64 percent of all 
^art A-ellgible districts. Almost ail of these districts provided basic 

t -sRills instruction to Indian students through handicapped -funding; in 
addition, 77 percent supported counseling and 73 percent provided 
home-school liaison. . 

6, Eleven percent of the Part A eligible districts received Title VII 
Bilingual Education funding, the predominant service provided to Indian 
'.students through this funding was bilingual instruction* in basic skills * 

(96 percent of participating districts), or in other areas (90%). A 
majority of participating districts also provided cultural instruction or 
activities (61%) and home-school liaison (55%) to Indian students through 
Title VII. 

'.. ■ - 

In the next section the findings are presented which compare the activities 
offered through federal programs in school districts Which received Part A * 
funds with those that did not, 

3* How do the services provided to Indian students through federal programs 
differ when Part A funded school districts are compared with districts not 
receiving Part A funds? 



Before the presentation- of the. comparisons of Part A funded school districts 
with districts not receiving Part A funds, it is important to describe several 
differences between these two groups of districts* First, as shown in Table, 
4, Part A-funded districts were located predominantly on or near reservations 
and in other rural areas, whereas a higher proportion of Wie ngB- Part A-funded 
districts were located .in urban or metropolitan areas. Second, Part A 
districts had a higher proportion (mean-28%) of Indian students in their 
student bodies than non-Part A-funded districts (mean-5%). These proportions 
compare with the overall mean of 14 percent. Finally, Part A districts had a 
mean of- 142 Indian students* compared to a mean of orily;"35 fn non^Part A- 
funded districts, This Is consistent with Department of Education estimates 



445 , * 
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- TABLE 4 

LOCATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS ELIGLBLE FOR PART A FUNDING 8 



m 


On or Near, 
Reservation 
(N=407) 


Other Rural 
Area 0 * 
(N=1186) 


Urban Non- 
Metropol itanC 

(N=495) 


Metropol Hand 
(Ns640) 


All districts 
eligible for 
Part A funding 
(N=2728) 


14. 3% 


44% f 


18% 


23% 


Part A-funded 
districts 
(N=1096) e ' 


30% 


42% 


13% 


14% 


Non-Part A- 
funded districts 
(N=1632) 


5% 


45% 


21%' 


* 29% 



aData. are weighted to make the findings statistical ly_r_epresentative of all 
public school districts eligible for Part A funding. Thus, the numbers of 
districts listed above are weighted estimates, 

boistrlcts located in an area with no town or city over 10,000 in population. 



CDIstricts located in area with a town or city with a population between, 10,000 
and 50,000. 

^Districts located in a city (or suburb w ; thin 20" miles of a city) with a 
population of 50,000 or more. * ■ 

ejhe actual number of districts receiving Part A funds during the 1981*82 
school year was 1048, The figure of 1,096. districts listed above is basetf 
upon a projection from the study sample. 
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that of all the Indian students enrolled in public school districts eligible 

for Part A funding, 85 percent attend school in districts with Part A 
. , 10 

projects* * 



The results presented in Table 5 show the percentage of participating school 
districts providing different types of services/activities for Indian students 
through each federal program, with the results presented overall for each 
program and then separately for Part -funded districts and districts not 
funded by Part A, These results show that, for all programs except Title VII 
Bilingual Education, a higher proportion of participating districts-not funded 
by Part A offered one or more services through each federal program than 
districts receiving Part A funds, The more Specific results for each program" 
are summarized below: 



• Title I : More (57%) districts participating In Title I that were not 
funded by Part A provided home-school liaison through Title I than Title 
IV, Part A-funded districts (44%). 

• Johnson 0 'Mai le y: More (73%) districts participating in Johnson Q'Mal ley 
that were "hot "funded by Part A provided cultural instruction through 
Johnson Q'TfaTley than Part A-funded districts (38%), 

• Vocational Education : More (63%) districts participating in vocational 
education that were not funded by Part A provided counseling through 
federal vocational funding than Part A-funded districts (39%). 

• Education for the Handicapped : More districts receiving federal 

* handicapped funding that were not funded by Part A provided counseling ^ 
' (87% vs. 55% for Part A funded districts) ; activities to promote schodl 
attendance (60% vs, 25%); and home-school liaison (85% vs* 40%) through 
federal education for the handicapped funding than Part A-funded districts. 



These results provide some indirect evidence that school districts have 
coprdirlated services between Part A and other federal programs so that overlap 
and duplicaton of services is avoided; more participating districts without 



^ 0 justification for Appropriation Estimates for Committees on Appropriations, 
Fiscal Year 1981, Indian Education , Department of Education, page 16. 



TABLE I 

ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL EDUCATION 11 IN PART A liMM PUBLIC SOWL DISTRICTS 



PERCrNT OF DISTRICTS WITH ACTIVITIES SERVING INDIAN STUDENTS 



Education 



ACTIVITY 




Cultural Instruction or, 
Activities 



Instruction In Paste Skills 



Instruction in Other Subject 
as 



Counseling 



Activities to Promote School 
Attindanci 



HcM-School Liaison 



141 



99 



10 



13 



19 



M 



191 



99 



14 



11 



17! 



16 



23 



57 



46! 



4? 



29 



29 



40 



3§S 



43 



29 



28 



26 



39 



731 



43 



27 



38 



38 



43 



61 



26 



56 



13 



17 



n 



16 



loo 



39 1 



10! 



30 



'100 



63 



16 



21 



33! 



92 



77 



77 



48 



73 



17! 



78 



66 



S5 



2S 



46 



43! 



99 



33 



87 



60 



85 



61! 



96 



90 



3] 



45 



56 



64! 



89 



77 



40 



61 



52 



100 



99 



26 



41 



58 



i 

o 



Data an wtlghted to niki the findings statistically representative of allPart A eligible school districts. 



0 , 
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Part A funds offered specific services through other federal programs than 
districts receiving Part A funds* For example* cultural Instruction is an 
area of potential duplication between the Part A and Johnson O'Malley 
Programs, since such Instruction may be offered -through both programs to the 
same group of Indian chi Idren within a district, However, the results show « 
that districts funded by. Part A are much less likely tooffer ouHura 1 r 
instruction through Johnson O'Mal ley than districts not^unded by Part A, 

How much federal funding is used to provide supplemental educational services 
for Indian students ? 

An estimated $205 million of funds from six major federal educational programs 
or program areas were used to provide supplemental educational services for 
Indian public school students during the 1981-82 school year (see Table 6)* 
Slightly over one-third (35X) of these funds (an estimated $72 million) weri 
from the Part A and Johnson O'Malley programs, which are broadly targeted - 
toward all Indian students in eligible school districts to meet special 
educational needs, ABout one-fourth (29X) of these funds (an estimated $59 
million) were directed toward improving basic skills instruction for 
disadvantaged Indian students through Title I; 16 percent (an estimated $33 
million) were used to provide educational services for Indian students with 
educationally handicapping conditions through federal education for the 
handicapped programs; 14 -percent (an estimated $28 million) were used for 
vocational education for Indian students, arid 6 percent (an estimated~$T3 
mill ion) were used for bil ingual educational activities for Indian students. 

"Mean per-student. expenditures for each program were calculated to provide some 
indication as to the amount of services received by students participating in 
the program. These results are also shown in Table 6 e The mean per-student 
expenditure was calculated by. dividing the estimated total amount of funding 
for a program by the estimated number of- students served by the program. The 
education for the handicapped program area was estimated to have spent the 
highest amount per Indian student served (mean^l ,500), which perhaps reflects 
the high cost of delivering educational services to students with various 

handicaps- The Title I (mean=$702), Title VII Bilingual Education. -— 

(mean=$S42), and vocational education (mean=$483) , programs devoted \he next 

highest amounts of funds per Indian student served. 
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TABLE 6 



ESTIMATED FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES' PR07TDED TO INDIAN STUDENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
DURING THE 1981-1982 SCHOOL YEARS 



Federal Program 5 Q 


Estimated Number 

ot inu ion 
Students Served 


4? 

Estimated Funds 
Used for* Services 

rPOV 1Q6Q WO 

Indian Students^- 


Mean 
Expenditure 
per Indian 

Served 


Part A 

Johnson Q'Malley 


228,000 
108,000 


$50,517, 015 b 
(actual) 
$22,000 S QQQ C " 


$221 " 
$204 • 


Title I 


84,000 


$59,000,000 


. $702 


Vocational -Education 


58JID0 


$28,000,000 


.$483 ! 


Education for the Handicapped 


^•*tf?2^000 


$33,000,000 


$1,500 


Fitle VII (Bilingual . 
Education) 


24,000 


513,000,000 


$542 



a These data are weighted estimates based upon a survey of 223 of an estimated 
3728 school districts eligible "for Part A funding in the 1981-+B82 
school year, . ' 

b?he figure reported for the Part A Program is the acfceral amount- reported by 
the Office of Indian Education to be provided to public school districts 
through Part A grants, during the 1981-82 school year.- 

c The actual amount of funds spent under the Johnson 0* Mai ley Program during FY 
1981-1982 ($29,460,000) is higher than the amount reported above for public 
schools because Johnson 0'Mal ley funds are also provided to support preschool 
programs and to federally-operated Indian schools, . 

d These weighted estimates ^were calculated by first-estimating the amount spent 
on Indian students 1n each district for a program [(number of Indian students 
served by the program/number of all students served by program) X (program 
budget within each district)]* These district estimates were then each 
multiplied by the relevant sample weights to make a projection of the total 
amount of funds spent to provide services to Indian students through each 
program. The three relevant, pieces of data (number - of Indian students served 
number of all students served, program budget) were not always available because 
the data were not- readily available during the telephone interview in sdtae cases 
or because districts are not required_to keep count of program participants by •' 
ethnic/racial background. Weighted estimates were therefore calculated using 
avail able data. This .weighted figure was then expanded proportionately to 

-eompe nsate for missing data* ■> T he percentages of surveyed d44faMc4s^^r^tetpatiftg 
in each federal program which provided complete data and on which estimates are * ; 
based are as follows: Johnson 0 1 Mai ley (7430* Title I ( 54% ),* vocational 
education (39%) f education fbr the handicapped (46%), and Title VII (48*)^ 
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The 4 Part A (mean*$221 ) > and Johnson O'Mal Vey (mean=$204) Programs, targeted 
broadly toward all eligible Indian "students, spent the least amounts per 

■ Indian student served. By contrast, the other programs studied spent more f or__ 
each Indian student served. However, those programs served far If ewer Indian 
children. Moreover, the funding for tne Rart A Program, appears* to be thinly 
distributed across the different services provided, since an average of only' 
$221 was speot^for* each Indian student served and a majority of Part A 
projects provided some services in each of the six areas discussed earlier 
except home-school liaison (see Table 3),* 

Surmiary ^ - 

This report investigated the amount of funding and types of activities provided 
to Indian public school' students through supplemental /federal education 
programs. - A survey was conducted in 223 of, the estimated 2,728 public school 
districts eligible to receive funds from the Part A Indian Education Program* - 
The key findings are summarized below: } , ^ 

> (• Part $ (40 percent of school districts) and Johnson- O'Mal ley (19%) , the two 
I Programs designed specifically to meet the educational needs of Indian 
students* were present In a minority of Part A-el igible districts, but ^ 
served a large proportion of aH Indian public school students: 3 Part A (53- 
70%) and Johnson Q'Malley (25-33%)* 

* • A majority of school 'districts provided services to Indian- students through 
Title I (92%) , vocational education (68%), education for the handicapped 
(64%), arid a minority through Title VII Bilingual Ed u at ion (11%). These 
programs served a smaller proportion of all Indfan public-school students 
, s than did either Part A or Johnson O'Malley. Title I (20-26%) ; vocation K 1 
, education (13% to 18%) ;. education for the handicapped '(5-7%) ; and Title VII 
, Bilingual Education (6-8%) . - x * • 

• The types of services provided to Indian students through^federW^educatlon 
programs were, Categorized intp six areas: cultural instruction, basic 
skills instruction, other iasjtruction, counseling, .activities to promote 
school attendance, and home-school liaison. The Part A Program supported 
services in each of these ar^eas except home-school liaison fn a majority of " 
Part A-funded districts, Johnson 0 'Mai ley funds were used to support 
cultural instruction and basic skills Instruction in nearly half of its 
participating districts. Title I focused heavily on basic skills 
instruction, with two-fifths of participating districts also supporting : 
home-school liaison through Title I., Slightly over half of the districts 

■ " with vocational educat ion prograffiSTrTs o pr ovided counseling, ^ Education for~~..- " 

.452 . ' , ' ;" ' ; . ' 

1 - ' , . DlTaOFMlNT ABWOOIATES. INC, 
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the handicapped funds were used to support services in all areas except 
cultural instruction and school attendance in participating districts. 
Districts with Title VII Bilingual Education funding focused on bilingual 
and cultural instruction. ' 

* i 

• A higher proportion of school districts- not funded by Part A offered one or 
more of the Investigated services through other federal programs than school 
districts receiving Part A funds. „ 

• An estimated $205 million in federal funds were used by public school 
districts to support educational services for Indian students through these 
programs: Part A ($50 million); Johnson O'Malley ($22 minion); Title I 
($59 million); vocational education ($28 minion); education for the 
handicapped ($33 million); and Title VII Bilingual Education ($13 million)* 

i The two programs addressing the. special educational needs of Indian 
students, Part A ($221) and Johnson 0 1 Mai fey ($204) spent the smallest 
average amount per Indian student served, whereas the education for the 
handicapped ($1,500), Title I for the disadvantaged ($702), Title VII 
Bilingual Education ($542) s and vocational education ($483) programs, spent 
considerably more per Indian student served. 



Conclusions 



The conclusions in this section address two major policy Issues: the 'overlap of 
services among federal educational programs serving Indian public school students 
and the effects on these educational services and funding if the Part A Program 
were eliminated, 



The issue of overlapping services from different federal programs is important, 
especially given the present concerns with avoiding waste in government spending 
and keeping federal expenditures at tolerable levelSi While it was not possible 
to collect direct evidence or* overlap of programs* several types of indirect 
evidence suggest that there is no substantial overlap between the services 
provided to children through the Part A Program arid other federal programs. 
First, only one program, Part A* was estimated to serve more than one half of all 
Indian public school student's. The Title I program, which has the greatest 
potential for overlap with Part, A- except for the Johnson 0 1 Mai ley program, was 
estimated to serve a quarter ot fewer of all Indian public school students, All ,. 
other programs studied served guch a small number of students or districts as to 
make .the potential for overlap relatively modest* 
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With respect to -overlap between the Part A and Johnson Q'Malley Programs* a 
recent GAO study of duplication of services in districts receiving funds from 
both programs showed that in 25 of 30 school districts visited, services were 
adequately coordinated between the two programs so that duplication of services 
was avoided.'' In ten of these districts, when both programs provided similar 
services, the services of each program were directed toward different grade 
levels* In ten other school distric the program emphasized different 
services. In the remaining five school "districts, the programs were combined so 
that the district had only one Indian education project, A related point is that 
fewer than half (42%) of the districts receiving Part A funds also received 
Johnson O'Mal ley funds. Moreover, the eligibility criteria for students and 
school districts are much narrower for the Johnson O'Mal ley program than for Part 
A, As a result, the Johnson O'Mal ley program is available to and serves far 
fewer Indian students than Part A. In brief, in school districts with both 
Johnson O'Mal ley and Part A, the programs were well coordinated and overlap of 
services wa4 minimal; and large numbers of Indian students who are not served by 
Johnson O'Mal ley are served by Part A. 

A second major policy issue concerns the effects^ on the funding and services 
provided to Indian public school students if the Part A Program were eliminated. 
An estimated $205 million in federal funds (including Part A funds) were used to 
provide educational services to Indian students during the 1981-82 school year. 
If Part *A funds had not been available that year, the federal funds directed 
towards* Indian students would have decreased by 24 percent or $50 million. Such 
a decrease in funding would have a sharp Impact on the school districts in rural # 
areas and on or near reservations,- which serve the bulk of- the Indian students* 
These districts typically have a poor tax base and are economically depressed, 
which severely restricts local resources available for education. The practical 
effect of the elimination of Part A would likely be r 



} lLocal Coordination Prevents Dupl icaion of Services at Federally Sponsored 

Indiaji Education Projects » General Accounting Office, Human Resources Division, 
Washington, uC, June 15, 1981, 
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.that a significant number of Indian students would no longer receive certain 
supplementary educational services (cultural Instruction, tutoring, ccunseling, 
etc. ) , since they are not eligible for or served by any other federal education 
programs providing these services. This is based on the study estimates of 
students served by the various programs. That Is, without Part A, 228,000 
students wo^ld no longer be served by & program, Hhile the other five programs 
are estimated to serve 298,000 children* they all are specialized: Title I 
largely on elementary students, Johnson 0 1 Ma 11 ey on reservation or nearby 
locations* vocational education' on secondary students, education for the 
handicapped for handicapped students, and Title VII oh the small number of tribes 
for whom English is hot the primary language. Thus, while it is not possible to 
precisely identify the number of students who would no longer receive services, 
the above strongly suggest that a large number of the estimated 326,000 to 
429,000 Indian students in grades K-12 attending public schools, would be 
unserved and/or less served by these programs, 



